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THE TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. 


By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


HAT is happening in Russia? 

During the past seven years 
the world has been so bewildered 
by contradictory reports of the Rus- 
sian tragedy, that the average man 
has passed from confusion to some- 
thing very like skepticism concern- 
ing it. Where, he asks, in all this 
welter of talk and writing will he 
hit upon one clear, clean-cut ex- 
position of this titanic affair, this 
enormous catastrophe, the disinte- 
gration and demoralization of an 
entire people? Are we ever to 
know the truth about Russia? 

It appears now that the point has 
at last been reached when the truth 
about Russia, concrete and dra- 
matized into a single act, ican be 
known. In the spring of 1923, in 
the trial and condemnation of a 
group of Catholic missionaries of 
Petrograd, the Russian drama did 
finally achieve that pitch of action 
which was destined to clarify the 


I. 


entire movement, lay it bare, and 
expose to the world what all that 
had preceded had led up to, and 
what all that is happening now, and 
will happen for a long time to come, 
really means. 

The story of how this climax was 
revealed, of how at long last the 
secret of Soviet Russia was exposed 
and given to the world at large, 
makes in itself one of the most in- 
teresting chapters in the history of 
the Bolshevik revolution. In brief 
the story is this: A “man of the 
hour” was raised up, a man unique- 
ly prepared for the occasion by 
every experience and qualification 
needed to make him competent for 
his task; was placed on the spot at 
the moment, and put into action. 
This man, a British soldier and 
journalist, Captain Francis McCul- 
lagh, of Irish birth and of Catholic 
faith, and thus peculiarly fitted to 
understand the situation of the 
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imprisoned priests, spoke Russian 
fluently, and, by years of adventure 
and hardship and of journalistic 
activity, had become trained to 
powers of quick observation and 
accurate reporting, as well as to an 
intrepidity that knew nothing of 
fear. And this man, by what seems 
truly an act of Providence, hap- 
pened to be in Moscow when the 
hour struck for the Russian story 
to “break.” As a consequence of 
this, the world to-day knows not 
only what actually happened in 
Moscow in March, 1923 (which it 
never would have known other- 
wise), but it knows the whole truth 
and the whole intention, the whole 
underlying and motivating impulse, 
of the Bolshevik revolution, not 
only of the moment, but from the 
beginning. 

What is the motive? What is 
this secret of the Russian tragedy? 
What is really happening there? 
Is it merely a political revolution? 
A civil war? A struggle for power? 
For material wealth? 

It is all of these; but it is, as we 
now know from Captain McCul- 
lagh’s report,’ something far more 
portentous than all of these. 
These quite manifest features of it 
are really only incidental. It is a 
religious war that has been, and is, 
going on in Russia; it is the war of 
Antichrist, waged systematically 
and determinedly and implacably 
as it has never been waged since 
the establishment of Christianity. 


II. 


When the Red Ax of Sovietism 
struck the Rock of Peter in the 
Moscow trial of Holy Week, 1923, 


1The Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity. 
By Captain Francis McCullagh. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $7.00. 


the Bolshevik persecution of Chris- 
tianity began in earnest. But pre- 
vious to that there had been a long 
campaign of hewing away, not so 
much at the Rock as toward it, of 
cutting down the Orthodox, or na- 
tional, Church. Debilitated by a 
thousand years of Byzantinism, 
Russian Orthodoxy proved _ too 
feeble, when the crisis came, to 
withstand such an attack. Even the 
action of the Kerensky Government 
in 1917, in permitting the return of 
the national Church to a pure hier- 
archical form, abolishing the Synod 
with its evils of laic and political 
control—even this could not save 
Orthodoxy, or cleanse it of its dis- 
ease of centuries. Bolshevism, in 
fact, followed too hotly on the heels 
of Kerensky’s abortive revolution to 
permit the national Church to brace 
itself. The virus of corruption was 
already too deeply infused in its 
veins. 

The Bolsheviki knew this; they 
knew what they were tackling when 
they began their work of disrupting 
the national Church. At first, it is 
true, they appeared to treat it sim- 
ply with contempt, as if they were 
willing to let the Kerensky status 
quo remain. But actually this was 
only a policy of giving the Church 
rope enough to hang itself; for all 
this time they were, it is now plain, 
determined to destroy it. Finally, 
in 1922, they moved to the attack 
direct; and so easy did their con- 
quest prove that within the space 
of one year the Orthodox Church 
had gone to pieces, and in its place 
the so-called Living Church, or Red 
Church, had been established, a 
bound servant of the Government, 
organized by it through the agency 
of renegade priests, who not only 
fell readily into the power of the 
Bolsheviki, but themselves became 
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leaders of anti-Christian commu- 
nism. 

In the center of the tragic scene 
of Russia’s national religious col- 
lapse stands the pitiable figure of 
the Patriarch Tikhon. Against this 
sad and weak old man,—for as such, 
essentially, he emerges in the pic- 
ture,—this frightened shepherd 
who could not ‘save his flock, was 
arrayed a body of men whose type, 
alas, the Church has known from 
its beginnings, even from the days 
of Judas Iscariot. Their leader was 
Bishop Antonin, for years already 
a malcontent; and around him was 
grouped a set of timeserving polit- 
ical ecclesiastics who together suc- 
ceeded, in a few months, by bold- 
ness and trickery, in overthrowing 
the Patriarch, organizing. an “of- 
ficial” Church, and formally giving 
to Bolshevism that “blessing” for 
which, to confound the popular 
mind, the Soviets craved—no mat- 


ter how, in their hearts, they scoffed 
at such approval. 


III. 


The Bolshevik newspaper /svestia 
announced on March 21st that ad- 
mission to the Catholic trial would 
be by special ticket. But when the 
foreign journalists in Moscow ap- 
plied for these tickets, they were 
refused. “I applied to the revolu- 
tionary tribunal itself, but my ap- 
plication was left unanswered. The 
head of a foreign relief mission, 
who had got one ticket for himself 
and another for his_ secretary, 
brought me in with him as a trans- 
lator.” With this passage quoted 
from his book, we can visualize our 
author in the courtroom—closely 
eyed, as a matter of fact, and well 
watched, by more than one hostile 
presence around him. He gives us, 
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too, a vivid picture of the court, 
once the “Blue Room” of a fashion- 
able club of the Czarist nobility, a 
place where gayety and light once 
held full sway—the frieze of danc- 
ing maidens and naked cupids trail- 
ing rose garlands still decorating 
the tinted walls, to add irony to the 
grim scene to be enacted there. And 
there were more than nymphs and 
cupids to touch off the setting of 
the stage. “During the last two 
nights of the trial—the heaviest 
nights of all—the entrance door had 
been thrown open, owing to the 
heat arising from the vast, perspir- 
ing crowd, and through that open 
door floated odds and ends of rag- 
time music, punctuated by the dis- 
tant handclapping of an audience, 
for the Red Labourites had a concert 
room downstairs. Sometimes that 
distant ghostly applause followed 
immediately after a blood-curdling 
yelp from Krylenko, the Public 
Prosecutor, and seemed to come 
from regions even lower than the 
basement of that ill-omened house.” 

In this setting, guarded by Red 
soldiers, facing their judges, and 
defended by only two intimidated 
advocates, the sixteen Christian 
prisoners—the Archbishop, four- 
teen priests, and one layman— 
made an_ unforgettable picture. 
“The majority of the prisoners 
were young, or in the prime of life. 
. . » The ease with which, on first 
coming into court, they took their 
places in the dock, the perfect dis- 
cipline and perfect mutual under- 
standing which they displayed . . . 
had something trained and martial 
about it, something which im- 
pressed even the Communists as 
being very strange in their expe- 
rience of trials, strange and rather 
disquieting. ... When the judge 
entered the court, the military com- 
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mandant summoned everyone, in a 
loud voice, to stand up in his honor. 
When Cieplak entered, earlier, the 
few Poles in court had stood up 
voluntarily and very courageously. 
I say ‘very courageously,’ for every 
man who rose in honour of the 
Archbishop knew that he was hence- 
forth a marked man... but this 
fine gesture of respect continued till 
the end came.” 

There was neither jury nor wit- 
nesses for the defense. But there 
were three judges; and these, seated 
behind their bright red-covered 
table, were figures of a sort not to 
be found in any such position in 
any other land on earth. The chief 
judge was Galkin, a “professor” in 
the Antireligious Seminary of Mos- 
cow (for there is such a seminary, 
established by the Government), 
“who, in his hatred of all religions 

. is immoderate even for a Bol- 
shevik.” 


“A broad yellow flabby 
face, a straggling black moustache, 
and puffy eyes which are far apart 


and do not seem, somehow, to 
match ... the tint and shape of 
his face suggest Oriental, probably 
Kirghiz blood.” At Galkin’s right 
sat Nemtzvo, a workman, who “only 
uttered a few words throughout the 
trial and those words displayed 
such ignorance of Christian prac- 
tice as might have been shown by 
a Neronian judge who had only 
heard of Christianity from ill-in- 
formed enemies.” At Galkin’s left 
sat Chelyshev, “supposed to be a 
peasant,” whose “long thin face 
wore a pinched and anxious ex- 
pression, as if he were trying hard 
to understand what it was all about, 
but never could succeed.” Backing 
the judges were the Public Prose- 
cutor Krylenko (“an extreme Red, 
insatiable for blood and with no 
more idea of justice than Ghengiz 
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Khan”) and Krasikov, head of the 
Department of Religious Affairs in 
the Soviet Ministry of Justice; and 
with him, at times, the Commissary 
of Justice himself, and other of- 
ficials. A court clerk, a lanky 
stripling of eighteen or nineteen, 
guards, and a pair of women ste- 
nographers, completed the official 
background of the picture. The 
body of the room was filled with 
curious sight-seers and a few tense 
white-faced sympathizers, among 
them some poor old Polish women 
who had smuggled bits of food 
(bread and butter and eggs) under 
their aprons, in the vain hope of 
being able to give them to the pris- 
oners as offerings of love. 

Clerk and stenographers carrying 
on vulgar flirtations; judges smok- 
ing cigarettes; audience exchanging 
winks and remarks and using its 
opera glasses, as at a_ theatrical 
spectacle; the Public Prosecutor 
filling in the, for him, dull hours of 
the trial by reading a novel; jazz 
music from below, to accompany 
the endless dance of the nymphs 
and cupids on the walls of the 
courtroom; sneering and sarcastic 
laughter and wild vituperation 
from judges and prosecutor when 
they examined their prisoners or 
launched into invectives against 
them (using such language as “dis- 
gusting spider,” “idiot,” “snob’’); 
sallies of Red laughter or applause 
from the crowd whenever the 
persecutors made a palpable “hit” 

. Silence, gentle imperturbable 
dignity, quiet determination in 
faces and voices of the accused: 
so the spectacle was played. “The 
West was in the dock, and on the 
bench was something neither of 
the East nor of the West; some- 
thing cosmopolitan in the worst 
sense of the word; some bizarre 
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suspicious mixture which no eth- 
nologist could quite place; some- 
thing vaguely reminiscent of those 
inhuman machine-made men of So- 
cialist romances dealing with the 
distant future; something curiously 
repellent. In one word, the prison- 
ers were European gentlemen repre- 
senting something lofty and definite 
in our scheme of civilization, while 
the judges were sinister adven- 
turers of unknown antecedents, 
representatives of a transient aber- 
ration.” 

It is not difficult to see the pic- 
ture; but it is when Captain Mc- 
Cullagh’s pen sketches the white 
haired Archbishop (“a tall, spare 
man, upright, grey-haired . . . the 
last five years have aged him so 
much that one could hardly recog- 
nize him”) facing his tormentors— 
it is then that the full force of the 
scene opens to our vision: “Before 
the Archbishop stood Antichrist, 
visible in the flesh. Behind him 
stood a mighty, invisible host, 
wherein every race and class of 
mankind was represented, from 
the Roman centurion to the Japa- 
nese daimyo, from the Norman 
knight to the negro slave. In that 
host was the white-robed army of 
martyrs, soon to be recruited by 
one who stood at Cieplak’s right 
hand. In that host marched the 
great doctors of the Church; writers 
with gifts so diverse as those of 
Augustine, Dante, Cervantes, More, 
and Pascal; the supreme masters 
of sacred music; the greatest paint- 
ers of all time; the greatest sculp- 
tors since Pheidias adorned the 
Parthenon; the greatest architects 
since the reign of the Czsars; the 
creators of modern scholarship in 
the widest sense; the fathers of 
modern thought; the founders of 
all the most famous universities; 
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great missionaries like Xavier; ab- 
bots who built monasteries in the 
Thebaid and in the wilderness 
which is now England; ecclesias- 
tical explorers who erected chapels 
where Chicago now stands, and 
whose successors may erect other 
chapels on the same spot when 
Chicago is as silent as Babylon; an 
endless array of Benedictines, Car- 
melites, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Jesuits. No wonder that the Arch- 
bishop, accused by the half-edu- 
cated Procurator of ‘ramming’ 
falsehood into the heads of chil- 
dren, declared in his speech from 
the dock that he had, on the con- 
trary, taught ‘that divine truth 
which now, for near two thousand 
years, has been the light of the 
world, has been hailed as the truth 
by the greatest of human intellects, 
and has led humanity to attain its 
highest development.’ ” 


IV. 


The accusations against Arch- 
bishop Cieplak and his colleagues 
bring us back to the Bolshevik at- 
tack on the Orthodox Church; for 
the same pretext was used to put 
the Catholics on trial that had suc- 
ceeded in destroying Patriarch Ti- 
khon’s power—that is, the charge 
of obstructing the Government. In 
the case of the Catholics, however, 
the added charge relating to the 
teaching of religion to the young 
was really the vital point of the 
trial. 

In the early days of the revolu- 
tion, when the Soviet control was 
content to treat religion and the 
Church with contempt, while it ma- 
tured its plans for attack, Patri- 
arch Tikhon had more than once 
raised his voice to assert his spir- 
itual authority. In time the Bol- 
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sheviki determined to put a stop to 
this, and at the same stroke to make 
a new demonstration of their own 
power. The opportunity to do this 
most effectively came when the 
famine of 1922 left the Volga region 
prostrate. The Soviets decided to 
use that catastrophe as an instru- 
ment to destroy the prestige of the 
national Church and to bolster up 
their own prestige—a move made 
all the more urgent since too much 
evidence already pointed to their 
mismanagement of affairs as the 
real cause of the country’s material 
collapse. They demanded that the 
Church deliver up its “treasure” to 
help feed the starving population of 
the famine districts. 

The Orthodox Church submitted 
to the demand; it had not the 
strength to resist. True, it made 
an effort. But the whole question 
was handled so vaguely and am- 


biguously by the Patriarch that his 
every action only enfeebled his po- 


sition. The end of it all was the 
collapse of the Orthodox body. 
Not so, however, the Catholic 
Church. Despite the fact that it 
was only a missionary church in 
Russia, ministering to the poorest 
classes of people, itself impover- 
ished and often housed in the mean- 
est imaginable quarters, and pos- 
sessing no such thing as “treasure,” 
it was subject to the same confis- 
catory laws as the national Church. 
But it resisted; and it resisted not 
only diplomatically and carefully, 
—but all in vain. The aim of the 
and unitedly; seeking as best it 
could to satisfy the Soviet author- 
ities—even Rome itself intervening 
to offer to the famine relief a sum 
equal to that of the total inventorial 
value of the churches’ properties; 
—but all in vain. The aim of the 
Bolsheviki was too evident. It was 
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not help for the famine relief that 
they wanted; the enormous Russian 
export of wheat to Germany during 
and since the famine is _ proof 
enough of that, exports made while 
America, for one, was pouring the 
free gift of millions into Russia. 
No; it was the discrediting and de- 
struction of the Church that they 
were determined upon; destruction 
both physical and moral, through 
seizure and_ secularization, and 
through the propagating of the idea 
among the ignorant masses that all 
churches and all priests are money- 
grabbers and_ treasure-hoarders, 
bleeding the proletariat for gold 
and jewels that they, the church- 
men, may live off the fat of the 
land. 

The Catholics resisted; the Bol- 
sheviki proceeded to enforce their 
confiscations. The penalties of sec- 
ularization, closing of churches, 
and prohibition of the clergy to 
function were at once forcibly im- 
posed. It is here that the chief is- 
sue rose between the Catholic 
Church and the Soviet power; it 
was here that the bloody sword of 
the Reds at last struck the granite 
of Christianity, Peter’s Rock, and 
the lightnings blazed. For the 
Catholic clergy would not, as they 
could not, cease to preach the Faith, 
administer the Sacraments, and 
teach the children of their congre- 
gations, no matter how their taber- 
nacles were despoiled and their 
sanctuaries padlocked. On _ that 
point, each party equally deter- 
mined, Archbishop Cieplak and 
his colleagues were brought te trial 
and condemned. 


V. 


“There is no law here but the 
Soviet law.” 
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“There are other laws—those of 
God and the Catholic Church. The 
law to teach religion is divine .. . 
I will obey the law of God and of 
my conscience.” 

“Did you teach religion to per- 
sons under age?” 

“Yes, whenever I was asked to do 
so... . If the parents or other 
authorized persons ask me to teach 
religion to children, I always do so.” 

“Even if you know it is forbid- 
den?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you declare that you will 
continue to do so?” 

“Yes, I will continue to do so.... 
As we shall always celebrate Mass, 
so shall we always teach religion to 
children.” 

“If the Soviet government orders 
me to act against my conscience, I 
do not obey. As for teaching the 
catechism, the Catholic Church lays 
it down that children must be 
taught their religion, no matter 
what the law says. No law which 
is against conscience can bind.” 

Captain McCullagh’s verbatim re- 
port of the Moscow trial is filled 
with such passages as this. The 
steadfast dignity of the prisoners, 
harried and harrassed, laughed at 
and jeered at, remained unshaken 
throughout the ordeal. The trial 
ran into the late night hours; the 
most critical examinations were 
held invariably far into the night, 
after the prisoners were worn to 
exhaustion by hours upon hours of 
haggling and intimidation. But 
they remained to the end what 
they were in the beginning, 
‘ grounded firmly and immovably in 
the Truth. Reading this detailed 
record gives one the sensation of 
standing with these prisoners on 
the brink of a foul pit, in the noi- 
some corruption of which the Bol- 
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shevik power stands rooted and im- 
mersed, grimacing, to the neck— 
playing with the lightning. “Your 
religion—I spit on it!” cries Kry- 
lenko in a transport of rage. “No 
Pope in the Vatican can save you 
now!” 

And to this noisome flood of 
hatred spouted out of the pit, what 
is the Christians’ answer? “Our 
religion forbids hatred,” Archbishop 
Cieplak responds to one of Kry- 
lenko’s most vituperative attacks. 
“Our religion teaches us to pray 
for our enemies. We want to draw 
all mankind to us.” “The essence 
of Christianity is to love and re- 
spect all men,” declares Monsignor 
Maletsky, in his final words. And 
Budkiewicz, the martyr: “Hatred 
and anger are not in us. We are 
trained to search into the cordis 
intima, into the very depths of our 
hearts, that we may not nourish 
hatred; it is the teaching of the 
Church that if I do not master this 
passion of hatred I cannot receive 
absolution, so grave an evil is it in 
our eyes.” 

Against such judges, without wit- 
nesses, without even the gesture of 
a jury trial, what chance did these 
accused men have? Their doom 
was sealed beforehand; they knew 
they had no chance; they had 
known it long ago. Even the pre- 
tense of a defense in the person of 
their two advocates, brave indeed to 
undertake the task, but wholly un- 
equal to it, could not mislead them 
into hope. They knew that they 
faced Antichrist, and that, as the 
Archbishop said in his final words 
to the court, they “stood on the 
threshold of death.” “A profound 
hush, with something of awe in it, 
settled down on that hostile audi- 
ence of Red soldiers, atheists, 
sneerers, and demoralized students, 
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when the venerable prisoner pro- 
nounced those words.” 

And so it was—death. “After 
Krylenko’s last speech, the judges 
retired, ostensibly to ‘consider their 
decision,’ though there was cer- 
tainly no need to do so, as they 
had decided long before.” They re- 
mained absent from the court eight 
hours, “to permit of their passing 
sentence on the stroke of midnight, 
for a great deal of the terror in- 
spired by the Bolsheviks is due to 
the care they take to impress the 
popular imagination.” 

Krylenko’s nose remained buried 
in his novel until his wife, “a fash- 
ionably dressed young woman, agile 
and self-assured,” walked unde- 
terred past the sentries and called 
him away. “Bykov, the lanky 


youth with the wisp of fair hair 
(the clerk), was flirting outrageous- 
ly with the pretty brunette typist 


. and such members of the audi- 
ence as had nothing better to en- 
gage their attention” enjoyed them- 
selves watching the love-making of 
these two. 

Death. On the stroke of mid- 
night the prisoners filed in, the 
judges took their places. “The 
sentence of the court will be read,” 
Galkin announced in a loud voice: 
“Cieplak—condemned to _ death. 
Budkiewicz—condemned to death. 
Eismont—ten years’ imprisonment; 
Yunevich—ten years; Khodnevich 
—ten years; Troigo—three years 

. and so on. 

“The final scene will not soon be 
forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. The few Polish women who had 
succeeded in gaining admission 
threw themselves on their knees 
with cries of horror and anguish 
which pierced the stillness of that 
cold night, and might well have 
pierced even the heart of Krylenko, 
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who stood regarding them with cold 
curiosity. Some women struggled 
towards the dock in order to get the 
Archbishop’s blessing, and one aged 
Pole, who had been for very many 
years Mgr. Cieplak’s personal serv- 
ant, made frantic efforts to reach 
his master. This faithful retainer 
was roughly seized by several Red 
soldiers; while all the women were 
similarly treated. Fearing that a 
rescue would be attempted, the 
military commandant ordered the 
room to be cleared, so that I soon 
found myself being carried through 
the door in a swift, outgoing, human 
current. ...”’ When he looked 
back for the last time, “the Polish 
women were struggling in the arms 
of the Red soldiers, some of them 
were on their knees. Some of them 
had fallen in hysterics on the floor 
. . . the Archbishop had turned to- 
wards the women and raised his 
hand in a last episcopal benedic- 
tion—‘Benedicat vos Omnipotens 
Deus .. .’ Then the soldiers closed 
in around the prisoners, and hur- 
ried them from the court. 

“A few moments afterwards a 
huge covered motor-lorry, without 
any windows save one small, barred 
aperture behind, halted at another 
entrance to the building . . . used 
not only for conveying prisoners to 
the Lubyanka (the death prison) 
but also for conveying dead bodies 
from the Lubyanka to the morgue. 
‘ A double hedge of soldiers 
connected the open end of this 
ominous vehicle with the adja- 
cent doorway, and between this 
double hedge the prisoners quickly 
passed .. .” 


VI. 


The world has not yet forgotten 
the universal stir which this trial 
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created at the time; how Church 
and sect, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, in countries around the globe, 
joined in their protests to the Bol- 
shevik power, interceding for the 
lives, at least, if not for the libera- 
tion of the condemned men. But 
all efforts were in vain. Death and 
imprisonment remained the victims’ 
fate. True, Archbishop Cieplak’s 
sentence was in time commuted to 
imprisonment, and since then he 
has been allowed to leave Russia 
. . « but he is a physical wreck, his 
peaceful life work ended by vio- 
lence, his days perhaps shortly 
numbered. Monsignor Maletsky, in 
prison, has become a_ paralytic. 
Father Eismont has gone insane, 
due to one knows not what torture 
and torment. Of the fate of the 
others, nothing is known—except 
that of the martyr, Constantin Bud- 
kiewicz. The April 3, 1923, issue of 
Pravda, the official Soviet news- 
paper, told his story in twenty brief, 
cruel words: “On March 31st the 
death penalty was carried out on 
Monsignor Budkiewicz, who was 
sentenced in connection with the 
trial of the Catholic counter-revolu- 
tionists.” 

That is all. “No details of the 
martyr’s last moments have so far 
been published. The Reds still re- 
fuse to give the hour and the place 
of the murder, or to say where the 
corpse has been buried. From a 
good source, however, I have ob- 
tained the following information: 
Mgr. Budkiewicz was conveyed to 
No. IL, Bolshoi Lubyanka on the 
night of Good Friday, and was im- 
mediately made to descend into one 
of the cellars. The method by 
which the murder was carried out 
was deliberately arranged with the 
object of making the martyr die in 
as undignified a manner as possible. 
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He was stripped naked and made 
to traverse a dark corridor leading 
to another cellar, where an expe- 
rienced executioner was awaiting 
him. On reaching the end of the 
corridor, Mgr. Budkiewicz found 
himself in a room which was sud- 
denly lit up by a powerful electric 
light that made the unfortunate 
priest blink and stagger back awk- 
wardly. Before he had recovered 
himself, the executioner had shot 
him through the back of the head; 
and the bullet, coming out in the 
centre of the face, had rendered it 
unrecognizable. Having satisfied 


themselves that their victim was 
dead, the Bolsheviks wrapped the 
body in a cloth and carried it to 
Sokolniki, a summer resort near 
Moscow, where it was buried with 
the bodies of nine bandits which 
had been awaiting interment.” 


VII. 


Is this the end of the story? No; 
it is only the beginning. All that 
went before this bloody act in the 
Russian drama, all that has hap- 
pened during the past seven years, 
has been but a setting of the stage, 
an induction, a reading of the pro- 
logue. More, much more, is to fol- 
low, generations of religious perse- 
cution, generations of multiplying 
sects and schisms within the Or- 
thodox Church (the Living, or Red, 
Church has already split into fac- 
tions), generations of blind folly on 
the part of foreign sects (mostly 
American, backed by American 
money), seeking to exploit the Rus- 
sian debacle to their own advantage, 
but succeeding only in dividing and 
weakening the native Christian 
body and in feeding with fuel of 
fire the Soviet warfare against all 
religion. All this is to follow; 
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death and destruction, disruption 
and disintegration, with a race of 
young blood rising in Russia, in- 
fused with a hatred of God and of 
all representatives of God the like 
of which the world has never seen; 
a race taught by the “professors” of 
Moscow’s Antireligious Seminary, 
poisoned and embittered with the 
Soviet doctrine that “religion is an 
opiate to the people.” “We have 
finished with the earthly Tzars; 
now we shall deal with the heavenly 
Tzars,” declares the Bolshevik “re- 
ligious” newspaper Bezbozhnik 
(“The Atheist”); “we are as much 
bent on destroying religion as ever,” 
says Isvestia, “but we must act 
warily.” 

How viciously that poison is al- 
ready working is brought forcibly 
to us by Captain McCullagh when 
he writes: “History must record 
the fact that, in 1922, Russian Or- 


thodox soldiers plundered churches 
at the bidding of a government con- 
sisting wholly of atheists and anti- 


clericals. They threw into sacks 
the chalices to which, ten years ago, 
they attributed supernatural pow- 
ers. (?) They tied up priests whom 
they looked upon, ten years ago, 
as wonder-workers, able to blast 
them with a curse. They shot down 
fellow Christians for attempting to 
defend their churches; and, lastly, 
they executed ordained priests of 
God. It is no use saying that it 
was Jews, Letts, and Chinamen who 
did this; the men who did the work 
were, unfortunately, Russians, and, 
furthermore, the country as a whole 
did not express its displeasure 
by the general insurrection that 
one would have expected.... It 
marks the beginning of an epoch.” 

Meanwhile, of the weaknesses of 
the Orthodox Church and the sects 
in Russia, one needs scarcely do 
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more now than name them to ex- 
plain the part they are playing and 
will play in this vast drama of 
souls—a part of dissension and 
confusion, and of complete sub- 
servience to political power. In 
that last, in political subservience, 
lies the whole secret of the downfall 
of Russian Orthodoxy to-day; in its 
age-old disease of Byzantinism, 
which has made the nationalistic 
ego its god to such an extreme that 
it has become now the most diffi- 
cult of tasks to win the Russian 
mind to the idea of a Church which 
transcends boundaries and race; 
which is truly catholic. This dis- 
ease, of course, still exists; in the 
Red Church it exists virulently— 
there there is nothing else. It is, 
moreover, a weakness of which the 
Bolsheviki are keen to take advan- 
tage, as was witnessed in their con- 
stant harping on the imagined “Pol- 
ish Church” during the Moscow 
trial. It is a weakness, further- 
more, which even the Uniat Church 
(that is, that part of the Catholic 
Church which uses the Slavonic in- 
stead of the Latin rite) must guard 
against, as the career of its most 
famous prelate, Archbishop Shep- 
titsky, has only too plainly shown; 
for, to anyone acquainted with the 
religious situation in Eastern Eur- 
ope, there can be no denying that 
this able prelate’s too highly em- 
phasized “Ukrainian” nationalism 
has done much to retard the 
progress of the Faith in those 
lands. 

The Uniat Church, in the opinion 
of Captain McCullagh, may yet be 
the means of eventually reconciling 
schismatic Russia to the ancient 
Faith; but the permanency of such 
a reunion cannot be wholly secure 
so long as the virus of nationalism, 
as against universality and cathol- 
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icity, is allowed to persist or is fos- 
tered by Uniat ecclesiastics. Na- 
tionalism, as Russia’s own sad 
story proves, leads inevitably to 
sectionalism, to synodism, to lai- 
cism, to schism—and to ruin. More 
men of the type of the heroic Ex- 
arch Fedorov, who was tried and 
condemned with Archbishop Cie- 
plak, must be produced if the 
Uniat Church is to fulfill its high 
destiny. 

In speaking of the weaknesses of 
Orthodoxy, of the weaknesses 
which the present crisis have 
shown up as contributory causes 
of the Orthodox collapse in Russia, 
it is interesting to note here how, 
in one particular detail, the wisdom 
of the Catholic Church in maintain- 
ing a celibate clergy stands out 
against the unwise contrary regula- 
tion of the Eastern body. As Cap- 
tain McCullagh notes, many a poor 
Orthodox priest in Russia would 
have resisted the Soviet pressure 
and remained firm for his Church’s 
rights, had he not been saddled 
with the responsibility of a wife 
and family. Humanly speaking, it 
was often impossible for the Ortho- 
dox clergy to move or to act, on ac- 
count of their heavy domestic bur- 
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dens. They were not free priests; 
they were shackled, and they lost. 
In spite of the fact that Captain 
McCullagh’s book is deeply depress- 
ing and in spite of the fact that he 
uses the utmost caution in sizing 
up the whole religious situation in 
Russia and in arriving at conclu- 
sions as to future possibilities, no 
Christian reader of this volume, 
having stood at the brink of the pit 
with these prisoners and witnessed 
the cruel murder of one of them, 


- can turn from the scene without a 


feeling of renewed faith in that one 
Church against which the gates of 
hell cannot prevail; renewed confi- 
dence in that Christian manhood 
which can produce such defenders 
as these. We have looked into the 
pit; we have breathed its foul 
breath in our nostrils; we have seen 
the Antichrist, invincible for a lit- 
tle moment, playing with the light- 
nings. But in those lightnings, 
lurid and bloody as they are, we 
have seen, too, the light of God’s 
countenance effulgent in the faces 
of men whose hearts not even the 
greatest living force of evil now 
moving on the earth could shake 
or subdue. It is worth having lived 
to have seen such a sight. 





THE ROAD TO TOURS. 


By DorotHy GRAHAM. 


NNE-MARIE, slender and 
young, with hair like an 
aureole of ripe grain, ran through 
the scorched stubble of the wheat 
field newly cut. 

The crop had been plentiful this 
year. The summer sun in the mild 
blue sky of Touraine ripened the 
wheat and made it heavy with 
promise. Cutting, binding the 
sheaves, loading the creaking carts, 
the reapers had passed to new 
fields, beyond the vineyards where 
the grapes grew round and 
sweet. 

Now an old woman with gnarled 
hands bent to pick up the sparse 
blades that had fallen in the fur- 
rows, the remnant of the harvest 
left to the very poor who have no 
grain to garner. She muttered as 
she gleaned, her shriveled lips 
trembling, her vacant eyes staring, 
as she avidly darted for the stray 
wisps. 

Anne-Marie, coming 
caught the woman’s words. 

“Jeanne,” warned the Mére Ba- 
bette, “thou art yet too young to 
help thy mother. Another year, 
who knows? ... Yes, Pierrot, thy 
father was a strong man who went 
singing as he cut his way through 
the golden wheat; a strong man 
who swung his knife and bound his 
sheaf quicker than all the others. 
. . » Jeanne, little one, do not cling 
so to my skirts .. .” 

“Bon jour, Mére Babette!” called 
Anne-Marie. “A good harvest the 
dear God has given us!” 

The old woman stopped abruptly. 


nearer, 


From her eyes faded the troubled 
look. 

“Harvest,” Babette repeated. 
“They have planted more oats than 
wheat this year. They say the 
grain for horses brings more sil- 
ver in the market. Heaven knows 
how I am to gather enough 
wheat for myself and the little 
mouths.” 

Anne-Marie touched the old 
woman’s arm reassuringly. All the 
village knew Babette prattled of her 
little ones that had never existed; 
children she had never borne, but 
whom she coveted. She cradled 
them in her empty arms; she 
crooned old songs; she patted 
tousled heads that only she could 
see. 

“There will be enough this year 
for everyone. While a loft in the 
village is filled, Babette, you shall 
not suffer.” 

“Small mouths are greedy,” said 
Babette. “I should not want them 
to know hunger, Pierrot and my 
little Jeanne.” 

Long-webbed shadows of the 
poplar trees fell across the road. 
A cloud of dust rose where the 
threshers worked, and the regular 
beat of leather flails struck the hard 
ground. A wind stirred the willows 
by the Loire and touched the still 
surface of the broad, shallow river 
that indolently meandered among 
the sand banks through the coun- 
try of wide horizons. Down the 
stream huddled the houses of Chau- 
mont. Smoke from a chimney, a 
faint spiral in the thin air, showed 
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that the oven had been lighted and 
bread for the village was baking. 

From the meadows beyond came 
a strong, bold voice raised in a 
snatch of song. 

Anne-Marie started as if she had 
been called. After a hasty step she 
turned back to the old woman. 

“Au ‘voir, Babette. I am on my 
way to the reapers.” 

The Mére Babette examined her 
closely, with a puzzled, anxious 
glance. “You go to him, Anne- 
Marie? It is not then Pierre who 
sings? My Pierre?” 

“No,” Anne-Marie told her. “It 
is not Pierre. He went away a long 
time ago.” 

“Never has he come back—a long, 
long time ago.” 

Babette had lost count of the 
many years. But Anne-Marie could 
not remember an evening when 
Babette, bent and wrinkled, had not 
waited at sundown on the road to 
Tours for the lover she called 
Pierre. 

“That is not one of our songs he 
is singing,” said Babette, straining 
to catch each note. “A song I have 
heard before—not one of our men 
who is singing.” 

“No,” admitted Anne-Marie. Her 
eyes lighted as she spoke. “That 
is the stranger, Gavroche.” 

“You will go to him and you will 
love him—and he will go away—” 
Babette spoke dully, a_ lesson 
learned by rote. 

The old woman, a lonely figure in 
the deserted field, listened to the 
end of the song. Then with deft 
fingers she wove a strand of grass 
around the meager bundle she had 
gathered. 

“Shoes for Pierrot,” she rambled 
on. .“Red woolen stockings for 
Jeannette. She must not suffer 
when the cruel cold comes—” 
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Anne-Marie, the lilting notes 
echoing in her heart, hurried down 
the road. 


* * * 


That noon, by the chestnut tree 
that spread wide, thick branches 
for shade, the reapers paused. They 
munched the black bread, drank 
the suave wine of Touraine, with 
the solemnity of those who do not 
take lightly the gift of food. The 
men, browned by the sun, hardened 
by work, had tilled the fields, sown 
the seed, prayed for the protection 
of St. Martin against the white frost 
of early spring. The sturdy women 
had known lean years, when the 
rain mildewed the wheat and a 
blight settled on the grapes. 

“The river is shallow this year,” 
said one of the men. “That may 
mean drought.” 

“So low,” a woman took up the 
burden, “so low, the water does not 
reach the stone for washing—” 

“T have seen the rivers of France,” 
Gavroche told them. “And of them 
all the Loire is the most noble.” 

Anne-Marie watched him eagerly. 
The others were ready enough to 
listen to his tales that drew their 
thoughts away into strange, new 
adventure. But for her the wonder 
story of his wandering brought joy 
and fear. 

Gavroche was not like the rubi- 
cund, jovial men of Touraine. 
Taller, more lithe and supple, with 
dark hair and eyes that flashed, he 
was a product of no province, but 
a vagabond who knew all the land. 
Gavroche had come singing along 
the road one day as they harvested 
the first wheat. He had taken his 
wage and given his willing work; 
given, too, his songs to lighten the 
hours, his stories at noon, his smile 
to cheer the end of day. 
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They urged him now, moving 
nearer to hear his words, and he 
went on. 

“I have traveled by the broad 
Loire in its golden bed as it creeps 
through lands of plenty—down past 
Amboise, past the towers of Tours. 
Broader, broader, it curves by Fon- 
tevrault, glides through the plains 
of Saumur, through the low Bre- 
tagne, out to the sea. Bearing ships, 
great ships with funnels, ships with 
masts—” 

“You have seen all that?” ques- 
tioned Anne-Marie. 

“France—my country that I love 
—I have seen from the Manche to 
the southern sea. How can you 
love France, knowing only a corner 
of her fields!” 

“It is a corner that is our own,” 
said an old man. 

“I have trod all her roads, known 
all her beauty—” 

“And the beauty of her women, 
eh, mon coquin!” interrupted Jac- 
ques. 

“True,” admitted Gavroche with 
alaugh. “Under the coif the hair is 
smooth and fine, be it covered by 
the wings of the Quimperlaise, the 
ribbon of the Arlesienne. Such is 
life for youth! Never to tire of 
laughter and love! Always a song 
in the heart, a song on the lips that 
brings in reward good barley bread 
all the days that God has made.” 

“When you are old—what will 
you do then? With no hearth, no 
pot-au-feu steaming to keep the cold 
from the bones?” 

“I, who have found the good 
things of the earth? Why should I 
think of that? The oranges of Per- 
pignan have I tasted, the honey of 
Narbonne. I have walked the road 
to Carcassonne, the road to Nimes. 
I shall go on to the end of my days, 
finding new roads to tramp—blind- 
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ing roads in the glare of the South, 
cool beechwood roads where the 
white heather grows. On I shall go 
and on, singing my way to para- 
dise!” 

Anne-Marie sighed. 
tiful, that,” she said. 

An old man took his pipe from 
his mouth. “It is a brave boast, 
the boast of youth.” 

Fanchon, who had been married 
that spring, challenged the vaga- 
bond. “Have you loved no woman 
well enough to stay by her side?” 

“Love!” he laughed. “I love 
France! And the kisses that are to 
come seem always the sweetest.” 

His glance found the timid eyes 
of Anne-Marie. She turned away, 
twisting a straw in her fingers. 

Gavroche sprang up abruptly. 
“Time to be back in the field!” he 
cried. “I'll whet your knife, Fan- 
chon. The blade must cut clean.” 
He stroked the broad dirk on his 
stone. “There, you shall go faster 
than all the others. Colette—no, 
but you sharpen yours on your 
tongue, I suppose. Anne-Marie—” 

She handed him the blade. 

“A keen edge for these little 
hands to wield. A sharp edge to cut 
the wheat for fine full sheaves. Your 
eyes are shining, Anne-Marie, shin- 
ing like a keen knife in the sun.” 

Awkwardly Anne-Marie smoothed 
the folds of her fustian dress. There 
came to her a sound of laughter as 
the others went back to their work, 
but she hardly knew they had left 
the circle of shade and gone down 
the slope to the blazing fields. She 
heard the sharp sound of metal 
striking stone. 

“You are strong, Gavroche,” said 
Anne-Marie. Her eyes followed the 
movement of muscled shoulders. 

“And you so sweet—” 

He came closer. She drew her 


“It is beau- 
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breath quickly and looked up at 
him. He caught her brusquely, 
bending back her head that his lips 
might find her lips. 

“You love me. You must. 
must.” 

“All the days of my life shall I 
love you, Gavroche,” said Anne- 
Marie. 


You 


* * * 


Kneeling on a board close to the 
water, Anne-Marie beat the clothes 
with a wooden paddle. She soaped 
the coarse linen, folded it, threw it 
out into the river, then dragged it 
back to the stone, thumping and 
pounding, turning it over and over 
so the suds were forced through the 
fiber. 

She moved away from the other 
women who chatted at the river’s 
edge, so she could let her thoughts 
follow Gavroche. All day was but 


a space of empty hours waiting for 
him, whether she was here, whether 


she fed the farm chickens, stroked 
the sleek, dark feathers of the doves, 
or chased the ducks down the wil- 
low path. Yet she knew that how- 
ever tired she was at night, Gav- 
roche would hold her close and 
brush away fatigue with his 
caresses. 

She, who had never been beyond 
the market at Coméry and Amboise 
on the feast day of a saint, was no 
longer afraid of the world beyond. 
She found it sweet to listen to dan- 
gers that were past, now Gavroche 
was at her side where no peril could 
touch him. Death, it seemed, could 
not harm him, shielded by her care. 
The tales of his wanderings she 
loved, because those wanderings 
were over now. 

“You know all my stories, Anne- 
Marie,” Gavroche would say when 
she begged for more adventure. 
“Come, tell me one of your own.” 
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“T have no story.” 

“Except an old one—that I like 
best to hear.” 

“Gavroche!” she whispered. 

Anne-Marie thought of the wed- 
ding they would have in the autumn 
when the grapes were gathered. 
She was not poor. She would bring 
as dowry a piece of fallow land 
close to the river. Next year the 
crops they raised would be their 
own, a hundred bottles of wine to 
the acre, or a stretch of wheat rip- 
pling like water in the wind. The 
whitewashed house by the cooper’s 
shop, too, was hers; and the grove 
where she gathered nuts for the oil 
of chestnut. 

Her linen was ready, bleached 
and laid in piles in the chest at her 
brother’s house. In the morning, 
when the others had gone to their 
work, she knelt down by the 
armoire and, putting her hand in, 
stroked the smooth, cool surface. 

Three Sundays would Pére Bé- 
noit proclaim the banns. Then at 
the altar, his voice hushed and 
grave, before the benediction was 
pronounced, he would pause to ob- 
serve the ancient rite and prick 
the hand of each with a needle. 
No proof was needed to show she 
was marrying of her own free will! 
She knew when the solemn Mass 
was finished monsieur le curé would 
pinch her cheek, telling her she 
must obey her husband as well as 
love him. Only yesterday the curé 
had preached a sermon that had 
brought tears to the eyes of Anne- 
Marie—on the suffering of France 
and their duty to bring strong sons 
into the world to make the country 
powerful again, strong children to 
love and work for France. 

All this Anne-Marie thought dur- 
ing the long, busy days. 

Then gray twilight deepened, and 
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the stars shone above the poplar 
trees. The warm breeze stirred the 
willows, bringing a whiff of fra- 
grance from the hedge of honey- 
suckle. The bells of the church, 
harsh and clangorous, and the bells 
of other parishes, transmuted into 
silver by the distance, sounded the 
Angelus. 

Her love was too deep for words. 
Gavroche could whisper thoughts 
that were honey sweet, as he held 
her close. But she never could tell 
him what she felt. 

“Gavreche—ah, you are strong!” 
she would say. 

Once they heard the chanting of 
a cradle song, a lullaby that rocks 
the children of France to gentle 
slumber. 

Gavroche asked: “Is it a dirge 
that some one sings so low?” 

“An old woman—she whom they 
call the Mére Babette. Every night 


as the sun goes down she stands 
by the road to Tours, waiting for 
her lover to come back. Then she 
goes into her hut and sings to sleep 


the children—children she _ has 


never had.” 
* *« . 


The peaches were _ ripening 
against the wall when Pére Bénoit 
called Anne-Marie as she went by 
his gate. 

An old man was the curé, white- 
haired and thin, his shoulders bent. 
His cassock, worn and ragged, but- 
toned askew by trembling fingers, 
was dusty where he stooped to 
work among his flowers. He showed 
Anne-Marie the flourishing endive 
he had picked for dinner, pointed 
with pride to the hollyhocks and 
varicolored, tufted wallflowers, lin- 
gering as if it were easier to speak 
of the garden than to direct his flock. 

“Anne-Marie, will you not tell 
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me why you prayed so long—and 
burnt a candle to St. Martin? Let 
me help you, Anne-Marie.” 

“Monsieur le curé,”’ she stam- 
mered. 

“Whom should you tell but me? 
I have known you always; known 
all your thoughts. Have you new 
thoughts you will not share with 
me?” 

“No—mon pére,” she hesitated. 
“But I cannot. I prayed to St. Mar- 
tin the Wanderer for a favor. A 
great favor—” 

“St. Martin with his staff and 
cloak—always wandering through 
his broad Touraine. What should 
a little one like you want with St. 
Martin?” 

“Do you think he will answer 
me?” 

The curé’s smile was kindly. 
“You must not judge the power of 
a saint by the size of his church,” 
he told her. “I doubt not he will 
answer your prayer, if he thinks 
best. Yet perhaps you might ease 
your heart to me?” 

She did not reply. 

“I have news for you,” the curé 
went on. “Have you thought, Anne- 
Marie, that it is time you marry? 
The war took many of our best 
lads. I would see France growing 
strong before I die—strong chil- 
dren, strong sons for her defense.” 

She smiled happily. 

“Tuesday I went to Coméry. Do 
you remember a day last spring you 
drove the oxen there for Pére La- 
fitte?”’ 

“Oh yes, mon pére! The day we 
stopped and bargained for the 
geese.” 

“Jules saw you then. A boy from 
Beaupré on the Indre. A good gars, 
one who would love you as you 
merit to be loved.” 

“No, no,” protested Anne-Marie. 
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“He will not hurry you. His 
father has a farm near Loches. For 
his wedding gift he will give you 
two strong heifers and a fine new 
house. Will you let him come?” 

“It is so far,” faltered Anne- 
Marie. “How could I leave Chau- 
mont for Loches?” 

“Who is there in Chaumont for 
you to marry? They are old men, 
or middle-aged, or still too young, 
too poor.” 

“There is one, mon pére, I love,” 
she stammered. 

“Gavroche?” 

She nodded, blushing yet looking 
up to meet his glance in frank con- 
fession. 

“A stranger—who will tire and 
leave you, Anne-Marie.” 

“When we are married, he will 
stay,” she whispered. 

“No doubt, no doubt. He is as 
gentle as a dove while he begs for 
you. I had rather you marry a char- 
coal burner of the Russy woods.” 

“He has a good heart, mon pére.” 

“A good heart! But you have 
heard many times from my lips 
that good deeds count more. He 
will not marry you—not until there 
comes a week of four Thursdays. 
He will go away when the harvest 
is done. One day you will see him 
down the road, a bundle slung over 
his shoulder.” 

“What will hold a man—if not 
the love of a woman?” 

“Love of his fields, sometimes,” 
the curé told her. “I have no rest 
when I think of your future.” 

Anne-Marie concealed her fear. 
“There is much grain yet to be cut,” 
she said. “Let us love while there 
is time to love.” 


* * * 


Yet one day Gavroche spoke of 
the South with a wistful note in his 
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voice. His eyes followed the road 
with longing. 

“When I am in Marseilles once 
more,” he said, “I shall eat the 
bouillabaisse. Anne-Marie, you do 
not know the bouillabaisse, made of 
every kind of fish that swims in 
God’s great sea.” 

“Gavroche—Marseilles—that is a 
long way off.” 

“Week upon week have I walked 
in the autumn, following the flight 
of birds to the South.” 

“Not this year, Gavroche. Yes- 
terday I rolled the wine cask from 
the cave. After the vintage we will 
be married.” 

“Must I be like the others? Con- 
tent to let the jealous earth con- 
sume my force—reaping and sow- 
ing again, year by year?” 

Wide-eyed and frightened, she 
listened. She knew he was looking 
at her as he had never looked be- 
fore. 

“Toiling, growing old like Pére 
Lafitte, falling asleep in the window 
in his cotton cap, snoring like a dog 
in the sun—” 

“Gavroche—” 

“Love is not a solemn thing—but 
a golden moment. Should we not 
snatch that treasure for an instant, 
rather than clasp it in our hands, 
watching the gold tarnish and grow 
dim—” 

“Where do you find those strange 
thoughts, Gavroche? Here they do 
not speak like that.” 

“Thoughts I gathered from the 
wind as it swept by; secrets I 
learned from the river as I followed 
it down to the sea.” 

“Gavroche, I will make you 
strong leek soup to eat with the 
thin, fresh cheese—and apricots, 
cooked in the juice of apples—” 

He patted her head, a caress 
poignantly tender. 
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“We need not raise the wheat, 
Gavroche. We might have a garden 
with herbs and artichokes and 
cauliflowers for you to sell each 
week in Amboise. We could grow 
cabbages and melons so that you 
might take them all the way to 
Tours—and rabbits—” 

“It is your house, your land, re- 
member. I bring you nothing.” 

“I want nothing,” said Anne- 
Marie. 

“I have a pride. Would you let 
them say in the village, Gavroche 
the vagabond, Gavroche the tramp, 
stayed because he found a roof for 
his head? Would you have me 
humbled by their bitter tongues? 
Would you let the rancor eat my 
humor till I grew cross and stub- 
born?” 

“I did not know. I thought one 
loved—and lived—and died.” 

He was thoughtful, gazing out 
along the dusty highway. He 
seemed to be weighing in his mind 
memories that were precious. “Yet 
if one day the long road called?” he 
asked. 

“Where you go I will go with 
you,” answered Anne-Marie. 

“I could not let you—I could not 
take you with me. How could my 
heart go singing on, when I knew 
you suffered or were tired. No, 
Anne-Marie, the road calls to one 
alone—to me, Gavroche, who knows 
no home but the long road winding 
on.” 

She could not meet his thoughts. 
She was afraid. 

“In the village I have caught the 
gossip. There is one in Beaupré rich 
in acres, who would marry you.” 

“No, Gavroche.” 

“But it is so. Do they not tell you 
to forget a wanderer?” 

“Gavroche—” 

“Monsieur le curé himself has 
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taught you where your duty lies. 
Should I stay, knowing—” 


* * * 


The harvest was finished; the 
grain stored, and the fields swept 
bare. 

As Anne-Marie stopped to fill her 
copper jug with clear spring water, 
the women at the fountain ques- 
tioned her. 

“Have you seen?” Fanchon de- 
manded. “Come, we can spy from 
the corner of the house. He is 
walking in the curé’s garden. The 
curé talks to him most solemnly.” 

“Who?” asked Anne-Marie. 

“She blushes and asks who!” 
laughed Fanchon. “Who would it 
be but the lad from Beaupré, who 
has come to marry you.” 

“He must be eager,” mumbled 
old Lafitte. “To come before the 
grapes are gathered.” 

“They have called your brother,” 
Fanchon went on. “Will you 
sell the river meadow when you go 
away?” 

Anne-Marie looked at them won- 
deringly. Not the persuasion of 
the curé, not the threats of her 
brother, could make her change her 
mind. Gavroche was waiting for 
her down by the willows. She must 
hurry. 

“He is handsome,” Fanchon in- 
sinuated. “Would you not like to 
see him?” 

Anne-Marie shook her head. “I 
am going to Gavroche,” she an- 
swered. 

“It is time you forgot the tramp,” 
said one of the women. 

“Did you call him tramp the time 
he saved your wheat from the 
rain?” demanded Anne-Marie. “Or 
when he cured the heifer of Pére 
Lafitte?” 


She left them quarreling. Al- 
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ready had she wasted too much 
time. Gavroche was waiting. 

The cabbage soup was ladled for 
the evening meal, but Anne-Marie 
did not stop, though her brother 
called from the doorway. She 
quickly passed the cooper’s shop 
with cartwheels piled against the 
window ledge; the baker who stood, 
hands on hips, by his gate. 

“Has Gavroche gone by?” 
asked. 

“Nearly an hour ago.” 

The walls, topped with tiles 
where sprays of grapevines trailed, 
seemed endless. Tired horses, 
dragging huge poplar trunks back 
to the village, blocked the way. She 
did not stop for the jests of the 
drivers. Scarcely pausing at the 
shrine of St. Martin, niched in the 
wall, to cross herself and mumble 
the petition of her heart, she hur- 
ried on. 

Never had the street of the village 
seemed so long. She was running 
when she came to the place of meet- 
ing. 

“Gavroche!” she called. 

There was no answer. 

Far down the road that led like 
an arrow to Tours, an indistinct 
figure, small in the distance, 
tramped on. She knew it was Gav- 
roche. She called again and again. 
Her voice, shrill in desperation, 
was lost in the wind. The figure 
grew smaller, blurred in the twi- 
light. 

Anne-Marie ran after him. Faster 
now, breath choking her, sobs tear- 
ing her throat. Her feet were heavy; 
her aching, weary limbs too clumsy 
to bridge the distance. She ran, 
stumbling, halting, hastening on. 
Then, in sudden despair, she knew 
that, even if she reached him, she 
could not bring him back. 

Her steps slackened when this 


she 
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new fear clutched her heart. She 
could go no farther. Panting, sob- 
bing, she threw herself down by 
the roadside. 

Babette found her—Babette who 
waited every evening on the road to 
Tours. 

“He has gone,” said Babette. 
“Pierre has gone into the twilight 
and is lost.” 

She raised the girl from the 
ground and wiped her eyes with a 
corner of her apron. It was as if 
Babette saw in Anne-Marie her 
younger self, whom she tried to 
comfort through the tangled years. 

“Come,” said Babette. “It is 
time to put the children to bed. 
My little Pierrot, he is so brave. He 
does not fear the cows nor oxen. 
Yet he likes to have me near him 
in the dark.” 

Anne-Marie let Babette lead her 
to the cottage at the edge of the vil- 
lage. She huddled on the doorstep, 
while inside the old woman hushed 
to sleep the children. She rocked 
in her arms the little Jeanne, hum- 
ming the broken melody of an old 
song, kissing the empty air where 
she thought she found the lips of a 
child. 

Anne-Marie was not crying now. 
Her mind was numbed; her heart 
an aching torment. She turned 
once to Babette. “When the love 
of a woman fails—what can hold 
the love of a man?” 

“The love of children, 
times,” answered Babette. 

The old woman was quiet then. 
She crept to the door, her finger 
raised to her lips. “Hush—they are 
asleep.” 

Soon Babette slept, too. Anne- 
Marie, crouched on the doorstep, 
could not close her eyes. She tried 
to follow Gavroche, picturing his 
progress through the country she 


some- 
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did not know. She thought of her- 
self—alone. She could not, like 
Babette, drift through the years, a 
phantom, consoled by other phan- 
toms. 

Before dawn, when the haymow 
and the outline of the houses 
loomed grayly through the dark, 
Anne-Marie, shivering and_ stiff, 
crept from the doorstep, down the 
street to her home. Pére Lafitte, 
who was very old and worked long 
hours, was stirring by his fire. A 
dog barked as she went by. 

She took from the dower chest 
some folded sheets, and piled them 
in her basket. The village was 
awake when Anne-Marie went 
through the street again. Fanchon 
called that she would join her at 
the washing stone in an hour’s time. 

The willows turned to silver in 
a sudden wind. Flat-bottomed river 
boats filled with sand drifted down 
stream. The river curved on, Gav- 
roche had said—past Amboise and 
the towers of Tours, past Fonte- 
vrault and Saumur to the sea. 
So he loved to follow the wind- 
ing course. So she would follow 
him. 

They would not know, the good 
curé and the women of the village, 
but that she died by accident. Per- 
haps a burial with the blessing of 
the Church would be given a body 
found far away. Simple to slip into 
the Loire, the broad, friendly stream 
that crept so indolently among the 
banks of sand. Easy to drift on 


and on, as Gavroche had said. It 
seemed like going to him. 
“St. Martin the Wanderer, be 


with him as he journeys on your 
road,” she pleaded. 


_-Anne-Marie knelt on the board 


by the-river’sedge and flung the 


linen out in front of her. The 
heavy sheet, weighed by the water, 
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pulled her nearer. It was deep 
there, and calm. 

“St. Martin,” she asked, “since 
you did not stay the wandering 
feet of my Gavroche, will you let 
the candles I have burnt to you 
ease the pains of my soul in purga- 
tory?” 

Once she touched the smooth 
water, she wanted to drift in peace. 
Would it be hard to die, she won- 
dered? Not so hard as living, she 
thought, with this pain that tore 
her heart. 

“Anne-Marie!” 

Was she mad that she heard her 
name? Perhaps so plainly the chil- 
dren of Babette called to her. Here, 
where in the twilight so often Gav- 
roche’s whisper mingled with the 
rustling of the willows, she heard 
again his voice. 

“Anne-Marie!” 

The low bushes that fringed the 
water’s edge were brushed aside. 
She turned. Gavroche was there. 

“I have come back,” he said. 


She struggled to her feet. “Last 
night I saw you go.” 
“You did not come. The road 


was long and straight—” 

“I called,” she said. 

“I stopped this morning with 
Pére Bénoit—and he talked to 
me—” 

Gavroche was pleading. Gav- 
roche was asking pardon. She 
nodded her understanding and he 
went on. 

“The curé said I was wrong to 
run last night because the foolish 
tongues of women hurt my pride. 
He said as I had fought for France, 
so must I live for her. There was 
no more of life to be grasped in 
wandering than I could find here 
in this corner of her fields. He told 
me that possessions did not matter. 
I would work. harder because I 
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loved so much. Anne-Marie, will “I tried to sing as I went along. 
you let me stay?” All I could remember was the cradle 

Anne-Marie wondered that she song the old woman croons in the 
no longer feared. “You wentbecause evening. I knew, however far I 
the long road called,” she said. went, I would remember you. I was 
“Why, then, did you turn back?” lonely—and the road was long—” 





IN THIS OLD GARDEN. 
By VirGinta TaAyLor McCormick. 


UnpbER the crisp green grass your bones 
Crumble slowly to dust again, 

And I never go to your grave to weep, 
As other women mourn their men. 


The list of your virtues in marble stares, 
The flowers blow bright and fresh, 

Yet I know that under this tidy plot 
There is neither spirit nor flesh. 


So I keep no tryst in the dim churchyard, 
I forget the date of your death; 

I have no kin with the wives who come 
To pray with long-drawn breath. 


But at night when the little winds go by, 
And the friendly crickets sing, 

Not carven marble nor thick green sod 
Can keep you from wandering 


In this old garden where we have lived,— 
Got life from the earth and sand. 

The world may think me hard and cold, 
But you—you understand. 














THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ANTI-CATHOLIC CULTURE. 


By Hivatre BELLOoc. 


A FEW sentences of mine, pub- 

lished in a recent book from 
my pen, The Contrast, have given 
not a little offense and perhaps also 
not a little scandal. They were the 
sentences in which I said that some 
conflict between the Catholic Church 
and American society seemed to 
me—under certain reservations— 
probable in the future. 

I might let the original passage 
stand without expansion (for I 
think it was clear enough). That 
is my practice, for a man who 
writes upon public affairs as often 
as I do, must, as a general rule, let 
his statement stand and abide criti- 
cism, after having made that state- 
ment as lucid as possible. 

But in this case I have two rea- 
sons for breaking such a rule. The 

at is that much of Catholic opin- 
ionhas been stirred by this state- 
ment, attd Catholic opinion is in my 
view an exceedingly important thing. 
Mere opposition and abuse from the 
other side are tod _be expected, 
but opposition from within betrays 
either some misconception or some 
real divergence, which I would de- 
sire to avoid. The second reason 
for breaking my general rule and 
returning to a point already clearly 


stated in a book, is that in this case 
I did not give as fully as I might\, 


have done the grounds of my sur- 
mise. I was a European writing for 
a double public—the European and 
the American, which are worlds 
asunder; and I probably took the 
European experience too much for 
granted in what I said. 


_ 4 






The offense I have given to many 
Catholics upon your side of the At- 
lantic lies, first, in their decision 
that my surmise was unreal and, 
secondly, in their complaint that 
this surmise would give a handle 
to the enemies of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

What I have to write upon the 
matter will be brief, for I have but 
two points, which it is easy to make 
with full definition, and one major 
qualification attaching to one of 
those points alone. 

(My two points are, first, that the 
Catholic culture must in its nature 
be, in the long run, either supreme 
or persecuted in any society; sec- 
ond, that the statement of any im- 
portant truth should never be for- 
gone from the fear that its admis- 
sion may be used by enemies; while 
the modification attaches to the first 
of these points and is to the effect 
that no European, writing about 
American affairs, can do more than 
conjecture, and this on account of 
the indefinitely great and increasing 
difference between American and 
European society. ) 

I will take these matters in the 
following order: first, the modifica- 
tion attaching to my original state- 
ment; next the statement itself and 
my reasons for making it; lastly, 
he point whether what one con- 
céives to be a truth (or a probabil- 


Throughout my book, The Con- 
trast (whekce these excerpts were 
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lifted and published as an article in 
some American magazine), I say 
over and over again that no Euro- 
pean, writing upon American af- 
fairs, can do more than vaguely 
conjecture. It would never occur 
to me to state anything positively 
with regard to the probable future 
of a cause in the United States, be- 
cause I believe the nature of the 
social organism there to be alien 
from ours in such a degree as to 
render impossible the fairly fixed 
judgments we can make upon this 
side upon our own European civili- 
zation. For instance, I am fairly 
certain that the artificial Prussian 
product miscalled “Germany” has 
ceased to exist, and that it may well 
be replaced either by a disassocia- 
tion among Germans or a real unity 
including all the German culture. 
Judging as a European, I feel con- 
fident that the domination of Ber- 
lin has ended and that Bismarck’s 
work is shattered. 

I could pass another judgment 
upon the probable future of Italy, 
the increasing strength of which 
country seems to be assured. I may 
be quite wrong in either of these 
judgments, with which many of my 
contemporaries in Europe would 
violently differ, but both they and I 
are at least treating materials we 
know: we are dealing with a sort 
of personality called European civi- 
lization, whose forces are familiar 
to us, however differently we con- 
clude upon the results of these 
forces. 

I would never conclude with sim- 
ilar confidence upon any American 
problem, and I think that any Euro- 
pean who does so, shows himself 
blind to the profound and impass- 
able gulf lying between American 
society and our own. They are two 
different worlds, and they grow 
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more different every day. (There- 
fore, nothing that I have said in my 
book escapes from this modification 
attaching to the whole of it: that 
any European view upon an Amer- 
ican problem is no more than a sur- 
mis I have stated no such view, 
however directly, save under the 
implicit admission of our incapacity 
to judge American things, an ad- 
mission explicitly to be found over 
and over again in my work from 
ver to cover. 

Now as to the two main points. 
My reason for thinking that there 
would in the long run be conflict 
between the Catholic Church and 
American society is one of analogy 
Throughout the whole of her tw 
thousand years, upon the analogy 
of the Old World, the Catholic 
Church has invariably in the long 
run, either given its tone to a whole 
society or suffered repression and 
persecytion where it has failed to 
do so.\.It is historically true that 
in the long run you cannot have a 
free, contented, Catholic minority 
weaker than the society in which it 
lives; that minority invariably—in 
history—sooner or later suffers per- 
secution. Incidentally I may re- 
mark that this character in the 
Catholic Church is to my mind at 
once a proof of its divinity and a 
powerful agent for sustaining its 
vitality. But, at any rate, histo- 
rically it is there. We have, for a 
brief century at the most, and 
hardly that, had experiments at 
maintaining Catholic bodies in the 
midst of a hostile anti-Catholic cul- 
ture; Catholic minorities tolerated 
and not actually repressed, though 
ill-liked. But those experiments are 
manifestly ephemeral, they are un- 
stable. (Where the Catholic culture 
is strong enough to manifest itself 
with increasing activity, trouble in 
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the long run arises. ) The strong 
presence of the Church is incom- 
patible with a surrounding culture 
based upon anti-Catholic morals and 
upon an anti-Catholic philosophy) 
he conflict does not arise from 
a discussion of doctrine; it arises 
from the difference in the social 
character produced by the Catholic 
Church and that produced by its 
opponents. The one comes at last 
to seem odious to the other. The 
quarrel is usually and falsely ex- 
plained upon lines of race or lan- 
guage. These are not the root cause 
of it. The root cause of difference 
is religion. The intense hatred of 
Ireland in England and the pro- 
longed attempt to destroy the Irish 
nation had religion for its base. The 
corresponding hatred and dismem- 
berment of Poland by Prussia and 
by Russia was of exactly the same 
nature. The open contempt ex- 
pressed in London and in Berlin for 
Italy, for Spain, for France, and for 
Belgium is essentially, though sub- 
consciously, religious.) 
ecshsbasky, the Catholic Church, 
if once it becomes the most power- 
ful and dominant element in a so- 
ciety, must be supreme and must 
act as the absolute authority. It 
has always done so, and it always 
will, please God.\ Those who accuse 
it of love of domination are only 
putting in a warped and unnatural 
fashion this obvious truth. In a 
predominantly Catholic society, the 
secret societies which are native to 
anti-Catholic countries would be 
suppressed. The morals of anti- 
Catholic society, as expressed in its 
literature, would not be tolerated. 
Its moral tendencies (as, for in- 
stance, in what is called “‘eugen- 
ics”) would in a mainly atholic 
society be punished as criminal. 
(Now the culture of the United 
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States is, from its original religion 
and by its momentum and whole 
tradition, opposed to the Catholic 
Church.) The Catholic Church is not 
one sect out of many which can all 
agree to live in amity because they 
are no more than opinions. It is 
the one thing on earth which is the 
most completely individual. It is a 
personality and, in proportion as 
that personality is recognized and 
begins to produce its manifold ef- 
fects, it challenges all things differ- 
ent from, and opposed to, itself. 

This I take to be irrefutably 
proved by the actual course of his- 
tory and therefore to be discovered 
a priori from the nature of the 
forces at work. 

It may, indeed, be that in the case 
of the United States this hitherto 
universal rule shall not apply. For 
there holds here that modification 
which I have premised, to wit, that 
American society, as a whole, is a 


thing so novel and so different from 
Europe that our European anal- 


ogies may not attach to it. It may 
be that the determination to allow 
highly conflicting social forces to 
exist side by side rather than to per- 
mit disunion within the State, will, 
in the United States, prove stronger 
than the natural and, as they seem 
to us over in Europe, the inevitable 
causes of conflict. But if this prove 
to be the truth over, say, the next 
two hundred years, then certainly 
we shall have an historical excep- 
tion, differing from anything that 
has yet been seen in the long history 
of the Faith. 

The second point I may sum up 
in a very few lines. 

The statement of a truth, if it be 
a truth, and a truth of importance, 
should in my judgment not be re- 
strained by the fear that an op- 
ponent may use it. 














My reason for this att e is two- 
fold. In the first place, a tru’ 
it be a truth, will ultimately appear 
and challenge, so that a policy of 
concealment is only a futile post- 
ponement and an aggravation, as it 
were, of the dreaded evil. Secondly, 
that which you have to defend can 
never be properly defended unless 
you know all the elements of its 
situation. 

Thus I have been blamed for say- 
ing that the British fleet is now 
completely mistress of all European 
and near Asiatic waters; a result 
arrived at through the terms im- 
posed by Britain at the end of the 
Great War and through the recent 
Washington agreement. I am told 
that the plain statement of so ob- 
vious a truth lends a handle to those 
who complain of the power of Great 
Britain and who are her rivals or 
enemies in Europe. pe which I 
answer that hypocrisy or conceal- 
ment in such a matter is at once 
futile and a weakness.) It makes 
those who rely upon the power of 
that fleet tend to be ignorant of the 
hostility which it excites, and it 
therefore makes them misunder- 
stand the policy of their country. 
Compared with these political evils, 
the mere fact that that opponent 
may quote one on his side, seems 
to be insignificant. The real dis- 
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cussion should turn upon whether 
the main statement is true or false, 
20t upon whether a rival or an 
opponen or may not quote it 
in argument. 

Let me end by sayit® 
judgments of this kind, particul2 
all judgments as tentative and as 
modified as was mine in this partic- 
ular case, are subject to something 
much more real than argument, 
and that is the effect of time. Our 
generation may not live to see the 
solution, but the next, or at latest 
the next after|that, will certainly 
live to see it, and will know whether 
it be possible for a large and power- 
ful Catholic minority to exist peace- 
ably in the midst of a non-Catholic 
society and a modern world rapidly 
proceeding to the negation of all that 
is fundamental in Catholic morals.f 
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P. S.—Since writing the above I 
find that the Times of London, 
which is controlled by American 
capital, has been publishing, with 
approval, articles from an Amer- 
ican pen which speak of the “ag- 
gressiveness” of the Faith against 
American institutions and rejoice in 
the rejection of Mr. Smith’s candi- 
dature because it was that of a 
Catholic. I do not say this incident 
is typical, but I do say it is symp- 
tomatic. 





AMERICAN IDEALS IN EDUCATION. 


By T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. 


DAY in America there are 

two poles of opinion concern- 
ing the religious instruction of chil- 
dren. Some millions of Americans 
are convinced that religious teach- 
ing should be given at school. 
Other millions, for various reasons, 
are determined that religious train- 
ing shall not be given at school. 
Not all American schools are at 
either of these poles. Most of 
them, in fact, lie in the temperate 
or tepid zones. Some religious 


schools, perhaps, are such rather 
in name and appearance than in 
reality; some secular schools, too, 


are less materialistic than others; 
though they remain non-religious 
or “non-sectarian,” they seem to 
lean toward a certain idealism 
which claims kinship with religion. 
Nevertheless, the two poles remain 
apart. The difference of opinion is 
explained by a different philosophy 
of life, and need cause no astonish- 
ment. 

What is really not a little aston- 
ishing, however, is a peculiarity in 
the reactions of those two poles 
upon each other. Of the two, the 
one is popularly regarded as lib- 
eral, the other as narrow. The re- 
ligious doctrinaire has somehow 
got himself the reputation of being 
on the side of persecution and com- 
pulsion. The anti-religious doc- 
trinaire considers himself the 
champion of liberty and the expo- 
nent of tolerance. Now the fact is 
that, in American education to-day, 
these réles are reversed. Instead of 
the religious tyrant imposing his 


dictates on the freethinker, we have 
the exponent of human liberty 
zealously assailing and suppressing 
the human liberty of his opponent. 
No Church claims the right to in- 
vade the secular schools with its 
doctrines to be inculcated by force; 
but, instead, a band of propagan- 
dists, in the name of Americanism 
and democracy, not only claim the 
right to suppress private and reli- 
gious schools, but actually suc- 
ceeded in making a law to that ef- 
fect in one of the States. The law 
has been declared unconstitutional, 
but the spirit of tyranny remains. 
One advocate of the “liberal” theory 
sees no reason whatever for the ex- 
istence of religious schools, brands 
them all as “antagonistic to the pur- 
poses and inimical to the upbuild- 
ing of democracy,” and suggests 
that they be at once voluntarily 
abandoned.* 

It is, however, an indisputable 
fact that millions of Americans 
cling to the traditional belief in 
Christianity, including the practice 
of a definite exterior form of wor- 
ship. This group of believers in 
Christianity as a revealed religion 
includes all the Catholics and a very 
large number of the adherents of 
the various Protestant denomina- 
tions. This group of Americans (if 
so large and important a body can 
be called a group), believing sin- 
cerely that they are in possession 
of a supernatural revelation, very 
naturally desire to keep this pre- 


1“The Dissociated School,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1923. 























cious heritage and to pass it on un- 
diminished to their children. To do 
this the more securely, they have 
thought it necessary to establish 
schools in which, together with the 
usual secular branches, these great 
religious truths are taught to their 
own children. The right to do this 
would seem to be a plain corollary 
to the right to exercise their own 
religion in a land where religious 
freedom is among the hard-won 
liberties of the people. 

Let us remember that the public 
schools are non-sectarian, not be- 
cause the exclusion of religion is 
regarded as a positive advantage, 
but because no way has yet been 
found to include religious instruc- 
tion without interfering with the 
freedom of conscience of some of 
the pupils. No American can wish 
to force into the public schools the 
religious instruction of any one 
particular creed, compelling chil- 
dren of other creeds to accept it as 
a condition of receiving public edu. 
cation. Yet there are many Amer- 
icans who are sadly aware that the 
want of all religious instruction is 
a grave deficiency in education. The 
claim is made, of course, that 
“moral” training without religion is 
sufficient. No doubt, a considerable 
portion of our population accept 
this view, and there is no disposi- 
tion to disturb them in this belief. 
But the point is that there are some 
who do not accept it. 

Does it not savor a little of dog- 
matic absolutism to say to these 
Americans: “You shall not main- 
tain your parochial schools, nor 
teach your religion in them; you 
shall be satisfied to send your chil- 
dren to the public school’? Is this 
not equivalent to laying it down as 
a dogniatic creed: “Morality with- 
out religion is sufficient; no true 
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American may think otherwise”? 
Does it not come very near an open 
violation of that religious liberty of 
which America is justly proud? 

The natural right of the parent to 
control the education of his own chil- 
dren has lately been explicitly rec- 
ognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Meyer 
vs. Nebraska, decided in June, 1923. 
In this case the court held that a 
State law which forbade the teach- 
ing of any language other than Eng- 
lish in any school in the State of 
Nebraska was contrary to the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, which provides that no 
State shall “deprive any person of 
liberty without due process of law.” 
This is a clear holding by our high- 
est tribunal that among the natural 
liberties of a person is the right of 
the parent to control the education 
of his own children. 

In spite of this authoritative dec- 
laration the propaganda against 
liberty in education goes on. It an- 
nounces its purpose to be to secure 
the passage of laws in every State 
requiring “the free and compulsory 
education of the children of the 
commonwealth in the public 
schools of the State.” Of course, 
we know that those who use these 
apparently contradictory § terms, 
mean by “free,” merely “free of 
charge.” Even so, there is a certain 
tyranny in the insistence that we 
shall make use of a thing, even 
though its use be “free.” Compul- 
sory free education is like a free 
library which one would be com- 
pelled to patronize, a free bed in 
which one would be forced to lie, 
a free lunch which would be pushed 
down one’s throat. It does not 
cost anything—in money; it costs 
only—the sacrifice of one’s indi- 
vidual liberty as a man and an 
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American citizen! One really finds 
it hard to realize that this propa- 
ganda is an actuality to-day, and 
still harder to believe that it can be 
sincerely advanced in the name of 
Americanism, in the name of de- 
mocracy. 

It would seem to be an established 
American constitutional principle 
that the parent has primarily the 
natural right to control the educa- 
tion of his own child, and that it is 
for him to choose the means, with- 
out compulsion from the State, pro- 
vided always that those means be 
not inadequate or perverse to such 
an extent as to be inimical to the 
good of the community. I fully ad- 
mit that the State has the right to 
protect itself by insisting that no 
school shall be allowed to open its 
doors unless it be qualified to give 
the fundamental training that is 
necessary for good citizenship. The 
question of the right of the “sec- 
tarian” school to exist resolves it- 
self, therefore, into a consideration 
of the objection that such a school 
is necessarily unfitted to train good 
American citizens. 

The argument, such as it is, 
which is advanced to support this 
charge, reduces itself to three 
points. The first reason given is 
that it is in some way undemocratic 
to allow a group of children to be 
sharply differentiated in_ their 
school training from other groups 
of children. A school, particularly 
in America, should be a sort of 
melting pot. Children of one class 
of society and children of one creed 
should mingle freely at school with 
children of other classes and of 
other creeds. In this way they 
would learn’ consideration for 
others, respect for the opinions of 
others, and the other social virtues 
which are fundamental in a democ- 
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racy; whereas if one group is segre- 
gated, its members must necessarily 
become more and more differen- 
tiated from the common herd, and 
so grow farther and farther away 
from the “type” of a normal Amer- 
ican citizen. 

One recognizes the evolutionistic 
parentage of this reasoning; but 
one can scarcely help feeling that 
here is a good theory gone wrong. 
Applied to the growing of sweet 
peas, or to the culture of ameebas, 
the theory that segregation of a cer- 
tain type results in the accentuation 
of typical qualities is doubtless true. 
But the accentuation is the result 
of inbreeding, not of mere external 
association. Besides, in education 
we are dealing with children. It is 
a detail to be remembered; and it 
does make a difference. In spite of 
the moving appeals of theorists urg- 
ing parents to “take a social view 
of their children,” and to regard 


them as simply “biological units in 
the stream of life,” human nature 
remains fundamentally unchanged. 
It cannot be theorized or dogma- 
tized out of its most deeply rooted 


affections. One’s own children will 
always be eternally different from 
everyone else’s children. As long 
as this remains true, few parents 
will be willing to choose a school 
for their children because of the 
merits of that school as a “melting 
pot.” They want them to become 
good citizens, of course. But they 
see no reason to fear that civic and 
social virtues will not be as suc- 
cessfully imparted by contact with 
teachers of their own choice, and 
with the great variety of pupils in 
a parochial school, as they would 
be in a public school. When it 
comes to consideration for others 
and. respect for the opinions of 
others, it is certainly news to reli- 
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gious parents to learn that the 
charity of Christ, which is incul- 
cated by word and example in paro- 
chial schools, excludes these demo- 
cratic virtues. 

In other relations of American 
social life, this objection that segre- 
gation is undemocratic would lead 
to grotesque absurdities. On this 
principle it should be regarded as 
undemocratic for the graduates of 
a certain college to form themselves 
into an association which excludes 
all others from its membership; it 
would be a dangerous exclusiveness 
that would allow lawyers, doctors, 
and other professional men to as- 
sociate together; women’s clubs 
and men’s mercantile associations, 
as well as all social gatherings, 
would become undemocratic, be- 
cause they include only individuals 
having some common bond which 
differentiates them from the mob. 
The most exclusive, and therefore 


the most undemocratic, body would 
necessarily be the family, which is, 
in fact, a very distinct group in- 
deed, and no melting pot for the 
promiscuous blending of foreign 


elements. These examples show, I 
think, that American society, al- 
though democratic, still admits a 
great many lines of distinction, and 
has various branches, all native to 
the parent trunk. It is true that 
these distinct groups are in a cer- 
tain sense exclusive, but they are 
not for that reason an obstacle to 
democracy. Rather, by interacting 
upon one another, they help to give 
richness and color to our social life, 
and to add variety to the resources 
of our democracy. 

The insistence upon casting all 
American children in the same 
mold is in direct antagonism to the 
initiative, freedom, and individual 
resourcefulness of our national 
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character. Thank God, there is no 
such thing as a “normal type” of 
American citizen. The attempt to 
mold such a type is the more con- 
trary to liberty, the more intimate 
are the relations with which it 
seeks to interfere. Absolutism in 
religion is forbidden by the First 
Amendment of the United States 
Constitution: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” a provision which 
is substantially duplicated in nearly 
all the State constitutions. Abso- 
lutism in education is but one de- 
gree less obnoxious. 

The second ,. objection urged 
against “sectarian” schools is that 
they cannot successfully educate for 
citizenship. This is announced as 
if it were a self-evident proposition. 
Yet one is really at a loss to imagine 
a reason for the statement. As far 
as the secular branches are con- 
cerned, the curriculums of the pa- 
rochial and of the public schools are 
very much the same; both have pro- 
gressed with about equal strides 
beyond the ancient standard of the 
“Three R’s.” It cannot be pre- 
tended that those special branches, 
such as United States history and 
civics, which have a particular bear- 
ing on the duties of the citizen, are 
neglected in the parochial schools. 
Besides; these schools are, or should 
be, always open to the inspection of 
State officers of instruction. If they 
fall below the standard in impart- 
ing the general or special knowl- 
edge required for good citizenship, 
this fact may easily be ascertained, 
and in that event the particular 
school should be closed until it can 
satisfy the reasonable requirements 
of the State. 

There is only one important dif- 
ference between parochial and pub- 
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lic schools; it is that the former 
include religious instruction. But 
this would seem to be a help rather 
than an obstacle to the imparting 
of civic virtues. I know that this is 
a delicate question, and one on 
which views that do not agree are 
not likely to be changed. Neverthe- 
less, each side has the right to state 
its case. I am stating the case of 
the parochial school. I shall pre- 
sent objective reasons in.its favor, 
but shall not insist that it be ac- 
cepted. It is a point on which, even 
after argument, we may have to 
agree to disagree. Exponents of 
the religious element in education 
are willing to “live and let live.” 
The duties of citizenship cannot 
be forced; they must be voluntarily 
assumed and performed, because 
they constitute a part of the field of 
moral obligations. According to 
the Christian view of life, the whole 


field of natural morality depends 
for the sanction of its obligations 
upon the will of the Creator, which 
has set a reward for the perform- 
ance of those obligations and fixed 


a penalty for their violation. The 
knowledge of God is the surest 
guaranty of all good moral conduct, 
including that department of it 
which deals with the duties of citi- 
zenship. Christianity teaches that 
all authority is from God. The law- 
ful authority of government in a 
democracy, though it is exercised 
through the people and their repre- 
sentatives, is ultimately from God, 
and for that reason it is to be 
obeyed. Surely it is obvious that 
such teaching as this strengthens 
rather than weakens the bond of 
loyalty and patriotism which is the 
backbone of good citizenship. 

If the teaching of revealed reli- 
gion were detrimental to good citi- 
zenship, that fact should have be- 
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trayed itself at some of the many 
crises in our history which have 
called upon the patriotism of all 
classes of our citizens. But no 
breath of suspicion can be directed 
against the religious element of our 
population on this ground. To cite 
only the most recent test, the splen- 
did response in the World War, of 
the largest group among those pro- 
fessing adherence to revealed Chris- 
tianity, is an unanswerable proof 
from experience that the training 
given in the parochial schools is 
compatible with the highest devo- 
tion to the cause of our country and 
our flag. 

When we read that “in a theoc- 
racy, religious schools would be 
appropriate; in a democracy they 
are an anomaly,” we are close to 
the heart of the point of view which 
nourishes the opposition to the reli- 
gious school. This is the third and 
the worst of the reasons advanced 
on behalf of educational prohibi- 
tion. The teaching of revealed reli- 
gion in an American school is 
spoken of with horror, as if it im- 
plied some sort of union between 
Church and State, or the denial of 
religious liberty to some one. There 
is an assumption that Americanism 
and revealed Christianity are in 
some way opposed to each other. 

It would be very hard to prove 
this assumption from our history. 
The fact is that America was dis- 
covered, founded, and developed in 
the midst of ideals and traditions 
that are strongly Christian. There 
has been no union of Church and 
State, but there has been a pervad- 
ing note of Christian idealism and 
of Christian faith. A little over 
thirty years ago the United States 
Supreme Court decided unanimous- 
ly that “this is a Christian nation.” 
The particular legal point decided 
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was that “no purpose of action 
against religion could be imputed 
to any legislation” when the lan- 
guage did not clearly state it, “for 
the reason,” as Mr. Thomas J. Nor- 
ton adds, in commenting upon this 
decision in his book on the Consti- 
tution, “that from the commission 
given by Ferdinand and Isabella to 
Columbus down through all the 
charters of the colonies, as well as 
in the Declaration of Independence 
and in the constitutions of all the 
States, there is found a ‘profound 
reverence for religion and an as- 
sumption that its influence in all 
human affairs is essential to the 
well-being of the United States.’ ”’? 

Mr. Justice Brewer, who wrote 
the opinion, after citing the legal 
documents which have been re- 
ferred to, calls them “organic utter- 
ances, speaking the voice of the 
| entire people.” As one reads this 


opinion, the dusty tome in which it 


is reforted slips from one’s grasp, 
and one lives in historic scenes. 
One sees the frail caravels of Co- 
lumbus blown like eggshells across 
the wind-swept Atlantic; perhaps 
one grasps the helm of his flagship, 
the Santa Maria, lands with him on 
Watling Island, which he named 
“San Salvador,” and hears him take 
possession of the newly discovered 
land “in the name of God, and of 
their most Catholic Majesties, Fer- 
dinand and Isabella.” One sees the 
cavalier figure of Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh, accepting the first colonial 
grant from “Elizabeth, by the grace 
of God, of England, Fraunce and 
Ireland, queene, defender of the 
faith.” One stands beside King 
James I. as he signs three separate 
charters for the colony of Virginia, 
each reciting as one of the reasons 


2 Church of the Holy Trinity vs. U. S., 143 
U. S. 457 (1892). 
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for the grant that the work of the 
colonists “may by the Providence 
of Almighty God, hereafter lead to 
the glory of His Divine Majesty, in 
propagating of Christian religion.” 
One stands on the deck of the May- 
flower and witnesses the Pilgrims 
pledge in their celebrated compact 
that they have “undertaken for the 
glory of God and advancement of 
the Christian Faith, a voyage to 
plant the first colony in the north- 
ern parts of Virginia.” One sees 
the earnest figure of Roger Wil- 
liams, who established a distinctly 
Christian commonwealth in the for- 
ests of Rhode Island, almost at the 
same time that the Catholic Lord 
Baltimore was doing the same thing 
in the wilderness of Maryland. One 
recalls the gentleness of William 
Penn, and remembers that he, too, 
joined a genial tolerance to the 
fervor of Christian faith; and one 
reflects that these men, and many 
others whose lives were to be treas- 


‘ured among the fine traditions of 


America, found their inspiration 
and the motive which prompted 
their hardy spirit of enterprise and 
devotion, in the sublime truths of 
Christianity. 

Is Christianity foreign to our 
shores? Is the open acknowledg- 
ment of dependence on God un- 
American or undemocratic? Amer- 
ica is truly and happily independent 
of every power; but the power 
of God is not foreign. The 
fathers of the nation, by the im- 
mortal Declaration of 1776, wrote 
into the fiber of our national life 
forever two great concordant prin- 
ciples, whose harmonious vibra- 
tions sound the symphony of true 
human liberty: independence of 
foreign domination, and depend- 
ence on God, the Creator and the 
Lord of Nations. Hear the words 
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again: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.... We, therefore, the 
representatives of the United States 
of America in general congress as- 
sembled, appealing to the Supreme 
Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do in the name 
and by the authority of the good 
people of these Colonies, solemnly 
publish and declare. ... And for 
the support of this Declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mu- 
tually pledge to each other our lives, 
our fortunes, and our _ sacred 


honor.” 

George Washington once said: 
“If I could have entertained the 
slightest 


apprehension that the 
Constitution framed in the conven- 
tion where I had the honor to pre- 
side, might endanger the religious 
rights of any ecclesiastical society, 
certainly I would never have placed 
my signature to it, and if I could 
now conceive that the General Gov- 
ernment might be so administered 
as to render the liberty of con- 
science insecure, I beg you will be 
persuaded that no one would be 
more zealous to establish effectual 
barriers against the horrors of spir- 
itual tyranny and every species of 
religious persecution.” 

It may appear to some that there 
is in my use of these quotations a 
confusion of two things which 
should be kept forever apart and 
distinct. It is one thing to speak of 
dependence on Divine Providence; 
it is quite another to acknowledge 
the rights of an ecclesiastical so- 
ciety. Yes; the two ideas are quite 
distinguishable. But it is worthy 
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of note that Washington defends 
the rights even of an ecclesiastical 
society. He seems to have under- 
stood religious liberty to mean that 
if a free person wishes to worship 
God, he has the right to do so ac- 
cording to his own conscience, even 
though that leads him into union 
with an ecclesiastical society of 
some sort. 

Now, the “sectarian” schools in 
America are in the hands of various 
ecclesiastical societies. They are 
frankly engaged in teaching the 
doctrines of their respective reli- 
gions; but they are at the same 
time sincerely trying to teach the 
youth of America the eternally 
necessary principle of responsibil- 
ity to God. According to the prin- 
ciples of Washington, they are not 
to be regarded as foreign aggressors 
simply because they are definitely 
organized religious societies. 

But if we analyze the sources of 
the onslaught which has been lately 
made against religious schools, we 
must admit that it seems sometimes 
to be directed, not merely against 
some particular ecclesiastical so- | 
ciety, but against Christianity itself. 
It is easy to distinguish two broad | 
lines which denote separate forces 
in the attack. One is based on ig- 
norance, and addresses itself to the 
ignorant. It is represented by the 
Klan, and by the dozen or more 
little sheets whose main stock in 
trade is to retail oft-refuted false- 
hoods about the Catholic Church, 
for consumption chiefly among 
backwoods communities. So viru- 
lent is the attack from this source 
that it has become for the time be- 
ing a feature of our political life, a 
feature which certainly cannot ele- 
vate our national tone, and which 
our late President repudiated on 
March 24, 1922, in these vigorous 
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words: “In the experiences of a 
year of the Presidency, there has 
come to me no other such unwel- 
come impression as the manifest 
religious intolerance which exists 
among many of our citizens. I hold 
it to be a menace to the very lib- 
erties we boast and cherish.” 

While the danger to American 
liberty from this source is grave, 
it is, in my opinion, far less deadly 
in its nature than is the attack upon 
religious education which is taking 
place parallel to it in a higher plane. 
The lower force breathes hatred of 
Catholicism, and its taproot is his- 
torical ignorance; the higher force 
seems to flaunt defiance of God, and 
to be rooted in intellectual pride. 
Evolution without a Creator, psy- 
chology without a soul, morality 
without religion—these are the in- 
tellectual and social theories on 
which it rests and for which it de- 
mands unquestioning faith. I have 
no wish to dogmatize or to force 
fundamental views of life upon any- 
one who may be unwilling to accept 
them. If anyone chooses to deny 
the existence of God, or the essen- 
tial dependence of man on his Cre- 
ator, I will not say he has the 
natural right to do so, but he has 
the natural right to be judged by 
his Creator, and not by his fellow 
man. 

I shall be the last to cast a stone 
at any man for his personal opin- 
ions, so long as they remain per- 
sonal to himself. But when opin- 
ions claim to guide the reins of 
public policy, then they are open 
to criticism from the standpoint of 
their truth and of their social 
value. When we see the legions of 
bigotry and ignorance in their drive 
upon the religious schools of this 
country; reénforced by select troops 
picked from the ranks of culture 
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and higher education, when leaders 
of thought, speaking in the name of 
progress and democracy, join in the 
onslaught against religious schools 
apparently on the sole ground that 
they teach religion, then a practical 
challenge is thrown down which 
entitles any American to prove, as 
I have tried to do, that positive re- 
ligion is of the blood and bone of 
the traditions of America, and that 
schools cannot be regarded as un- 
American or undemocratic simply 
because they insist on emphasizing 
religion and religious responsibility. 
Any attack on them with this as its 
inspiring motive, is equally an apos- 
tasy from God and a repudiation of 
the noblest ideals of America. 

In the meantime all the malig- 
nant diseases of our social organ- 
ism are growing apace. The sex evil 
is exuding its slime in public places, 
on the stage and the screen, in the 
papers, in literature and art; with 
greater and greater persistency it is 
injecting its venom into the veins 
of our society; divorce continues to 
break up American homes at an 
appalling rate of speed; crimes of | 
violence are crowding one another | 
in the columns of the dailies; cor- | 
ruption in politics has only im- 
proved its methods and changed its 
disguises since the days of Boss 
Tweed; industry is fighting off in- 
trenched greed on the one hand and 
red Bolshevism on the other. One 
need not be an alarmist to note 
these symptoms and to wish de- 
voutly that every means that may 
give promise of stemming the tide 
of these destructive forces may 
now be given full play. While many 
rely on a superficial “American- 
ism” as if it were a magic charm, 
and others place a pathetic trust in 
the power of legislation to cure all 
the ills of society, the only truly 
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effective remedy is the patient 
building and strong guarding of in- 
dividual character. Education of 
the kind that does this is truly 
American. It is more, not less, of 
this kind of education that is needed 
to-day. 

The exigencies of the time, as 
well as the spirit of our whole na- 
tional history, call for generous co- 
operation with all agencies of good, 
rather than for narrow restriction 
and prohibition. America is a 
Christian nation, and a nation of 
free men. It has been called a “na- 
tion under God,” and a “nation con- 
ceived in liberty.” Prohibition of 
religious education is a repudiation 
of both Christianity and freedom. 
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It is bad in principle; it is inexpe- 
dient in the present crisis. In the 
midst of the tide of woes that is 
engulfing the world as a backwash 
from the war, we must practice a 
broad tolerance and unite all our 
social resources for the common 
defense. It is no time for prohibi- 
tion in education, but rather is it a 
time that calls us all to a renewal 
of that “high resolve” which a great 
man, near the close of another war, 
once urged upon the American peo- 
ple—the resolve “that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the 
earth.” 





TWO EDENS. 


By KATHERINE E. Conway. 


Wirh thorns and thistles pierced, my feet 
Are bleeding; and my bread I eat— 
Wrung from a hard, reluctant soil— 

In sweat of penitential toil. 


In dreams, to Eden’s gate I flee, 

In dreams, the Tree of Life I see; 

But, ah! no dream his watch and ward, 
The Angel with the Flaming Sword. 


Oh, thou who seest the Father’s face, 
Ask mercy—drop thine hands a space; 
And again let me enter in | 

To Eden. Be the dream, my sin. 
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With God in sunshine there I’ve walked; 
With God, as friend to friend, I’ve talked. 
The warder speaks no pitying word, 
Stern Angel, with the Flaming Sword. 


* * * 


Oh, me! What Presence maketh dim 
That flaming sword? The Light Supreme— 
Even the Angel in eclipse! 

Speak, loving eyes; speak, tender lips. 


“Oh, thou who toilest, come to Me, 
Refreshment, light, and peace for thee, 
And pure as little child from sin, 

To My new Eden enter in. 


“Eat of the Tree of Life; for I 

Am Tree and Fruit—and none can die 
In whom I dwell. Earth days are brief 
With budding leaf and falling leaf. 


“I lived, and loved, and suffered. See 
Thorn, brier, and spear, and nail in Me. 
The hands that toiled have also bled, 
Though now they glow with light instead. 


“Wouldst miss the toil? The time is fleet. 
Wouldst shirk the pain? Ah! sweet, so sweet 
That words can tell it not, the balm 

Of healing, and the unwithering Palm.” 


I turned from old-time Eden’s gate, 
Nor felt my life left desolate: 

I grieved not his unspoken word, 
The Angel with the Flaming Sword. 


_ The greater Light hath quenched the less, 
The better Eden’s happiness 

Is mine. Again, with God I walk; 

With Him, as friend to friend, I talk. 


He comes in soul and flesh to be 
The pledge of immortality; 

All at the altar at my door; 
Yea, even God can do no more. 











THE ISLAND OF THE HEAVENLY ROSE. 


By Papraic CoLuM. 


66 AUI MOKU LOKE LANI”’— 

pronounce every vowel and 
pronounce all of them according to 
the Continental European. values, 
and then learn that the four words 
refer to an island and mean “Maui, 
Island of the Heavenly (or of the 
Royal) Rose.” 

Each of the Hawaiian Islands has, 
in addition to its geographical, a 
name derived from its lei—that is 
from the wreath of flowers that is 
distinctively its own. Oahu, for in- 
stance, has a name derived from 
the ilima flower, and the island of 
Hawaii has a name from the lehua 
blossom. Maui (pronounced Mow- 
ee) has the rose for its lei and so 
has the rose in its name—loke lani, 
“the heavenly or the royal rose”; 
in Hawaiian “heavenly” and “royal” 
are synonomous. And you might 
easily guess that the rose was 
brought into the Islands, for loke 
is simply the R-avoiding Hawaiian 
way of saying “rose.” 

It is indeed a colorful island, this 
Maui. Over the walls of the gar- 
dens the bougainvillea comes in a 
cascade of blossoms. What a riot 
of blossoms it makes! When I 
looked on it for the first time I was 
reminded of the Irish voyage- 
stories where capes of flowers and 
mountains of flowers are told of. 

I climb above the houses and the 
gardens. Below, the Pacific breaks 
upon a reef. I might see whales. 
Children going to school see them; 
the other day they were able to re- 
port a wonderful sight—two whales 
in battle out there. This island was 


the rendezvous for the whalers in 
the old days, and I have been told 
that the whaling-ships used to 
stretch out from the harbor near 
where I am to near the island of 
Molokai. 

Again I look down on the Pacific. 
But this time I am riding along the 
gulches that run down to the water. 
We keep mounting up; our way is 
along a great spiral, and we look 
on the Pacific again and again, its 
water a cobalt blue. Upward and 
onward we go, our path winding 
through trees and bushes that are 
celebrated in Hawaiian story. Our 
spiral turns again, and now we are 
descending. There is a beach be- 
yond, and straggling from the beach 
there is an Hawaiian village. To 
one used to the sight of European 
villages this has not the appearance 
of a village at all; no street goes by 
the houses, no smoke rises up into 
the clear air; there is no lowing of 
cattle. We hear cocks crowing, 
however, as we ride down through 
the mist. And there are goats; they 
crop along the path that we follow. 

On our way down we come upon 
taro-patches; they go in shelves, 
one above the other, to permit the 
submerging of the crop. Three 
patches usually go together, making 
in all about a quarter of an acre. 
Taro is a continuous crop; one can 
see a man putting down the shoot 
after pulling up the root. Here 
is the patch that shows broad, lily- 
like leaves; a bare-legged man is in 
the black mud out of which the lily- 
like leaves grow; he is plucking up 




















the mature roots. And in the patch 
next there are green, knife-like 
shoots; these are the tops of tubers 
that have just been pulled up; stuck 
down into the mud they will be 
growing into tubers at the time 
when the middle patch is ready to 
be pulled up. Along the streams 
that we cross taro has been planted; 
it is growing wide leaves. 

The houses are near the beach; 
runnels of water that submerge the 
shelving taro-patches go by them. 
And beside the houses are banana 
plants, their leaves great and green. 
Around the houses are the hibiscus 
hedges. The houses are new—new 
as the breed of poultry and ducks 
that so magnificently strut about. 
But in outlying corners are habita- 
tions that are representative of the 
old Polynesian life: two grass huts 
of the type that all the islanders 
lived in when Cook and Vancouver 
and the missionaries came. The 
grass hut that we approach is not 
lived in now; there are signs of life 
about it, however,—nets for fishing, 
and a few implements. 

It is a single-roomed house with 
the entrance at the gable-end, and 
it was made of poles and rods 
lashed together by fiber, with long- 
stalked grasses woven through, 
grasses that now have become drab- 
colored; lau-hala leaves and sugar- 
cane stalks formed the thatch. One 
has to enter crouching, and within 
one can barely stand upright. In- 
deed, for us to live in an Hawaiian 
grass hut would be like living in a 
hamper. The light comes through 
the open door. There is a raised 
place where the people lay on their 
mats; they kept their belongings in 
calabashes hung from rods that 
went lengthwise across the walls; 
these calabashes were carved out 
of wood or made from the shell of 
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a gourd; sometimes there was a 
calabash big enough to put a baby 
into. 

That fine old Hawaiian, historian, 
David Malo (the Eugene O’Curry of 
the Polynesians), has a chapter on 
the building of the house. He be- 
gins with delightful naiveté. “The 
house,” he says, “was a most im- 
portant means of securing the well- 
being of husband, wife, and chil- 
dren, as well as of their friends and 
guests.” Then he goes on: 


“It was useful as a shelter from 
rain and cold, from sun and scorch- 
ing heat. Shiftless people ofttimes 
lived in unsuitable houses, claiming 
that they answered well enough. 
Caves, holes in the ground, and 
overhanging cliffs were also used 
as dwelling places by some folks, 
or the hollow of a tree, or a booth. 
Some people again sponged on those 
who had houses. Such were called 
o-kea-pili-mai (sand that collects 
about a thing), or una-pehi-iole 
(stone to throw at a rat). These 
were names of reproach. But that 
was not the way in which people 
of respectability lived. They put 
up houses of their own.” 


And then he describes how the peo- 
ple built such grass huts as this one, 
from their journey to the moun- 
tains for the cutting of the timbers 
down to the trimming of the thatch 
over the door when the consecrating 
prayer was said. 

The commentator on David 
Malo’s Hawaiian Antiquities gives 
two of the prayers that were said 
then. Here is one of them: 


“Severed is the piko of the house, 

the thatch that sheds the 
rain, that wards off the evil 
influences of the heavens, 
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The water-spout of Haakula-manu, 
oh! 

Cut now! 

Cut the piko of your house, O 
Mauli-ola! 

That the house-dweller may pros- 
per, 

That the guest who enters it may 
have health, 

That the lord of the land may have 
health, 

That the chiefs may have long life. 

Grant these blessings to your 
house, O Mauli-ola, 

To live till one crawls hunched 
up, till one becomes blear- 
eyed, 

Till one lies on the mat, till one 
has to be carried about in a 
net.” 


There were people who built their 
house and entered it without any 
ceremony. They were of no ac- 
count in David Malo’s estimation. 
“Such folks only cared for a little 
shanty anyway; the fireplace was 
close to their head, and the poi-dish 
conveniently at hand; and so, with 
but one house, they made shift to 
get along.” In the particular grass 
hut we went into the fireplace was 
not close to the head. Outside 
there was a little pit with stone 
around it; the glowing charcoal was 
put in and the cooking was done 
here. Beside the little pit there was 
an iron kettle and a smoothing 
iron. In the old days there was 
the oven—emu—common to the 
whole village, in which pig, fish 
wrapped in ti-leaves, bananas, taro, 
and yams were put upon hot stones 
and covered with earth and cooked 
magnificently. I said common to 
the whole village, but I should ob- 
serve that in old Hawaii the men 
and women ate different food 
cooked in different ovens. They 
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had to eat in different places, too. 
Hence the people who “with one 
house” “made shift to get along,” 
made a breach in the conventions. 

The other grass hut has still to 
be visited. It is roomier than the 
first; thick stalks of sugar cane are 
on the inside; outside, it is covered 
with long pili-grass. Until quite 
lately this house was lived in by an 
old man. Often in the islands one 
comes across such forsaken houses 
—an old man is living by himself 
or a couple of old men are living 
together; they die, and the houses 
are left deserted. Well, the old 
man who lived here has only re- 
cently departed; near his door are 
growing the big leaves of the to- 
bacco plant that until lately had 
given him his smokes, and inside 
the house are his nets and his pipe. 
My friend, going through things 
that were left on the floor, brought 
up some articles that were worth 
while as souvenirs—a poi-pounder 
shaped like an old pestle, a round 
black stone that was evidently used 
in a game like rounders, and, lastly, 
an ancient ku-kui. This last I was 
delighted to have. It is the Poly- 
nesian lamp. I say lamp, but it is 
simply a hollow stone into which 
the oil from the kukui-nut was 
pressed; it burned as a flare or it 
had a piece of tapa for a wick. But, 
simple as it is, it holds my imagina- 
tion. By the light of such primitive 
lamps, or by the light of the cluster 
of kukui-nuts, stories were told, 
riddles were listened to, string- 
games or cat’s cradles were made, 
in grass huts such as this, century 
after century, on the islands from 
Tahiti to Hawaii. 

If ever you go to the islands and 
want to get to know the Hawaiians 
of the villages—the Kanaka of the 
taro-patch—you can do no better 

















than make friends with some of the 
Mormon missionaries and get one 
of the elders to take you around. I 
had read about Mormons in the 
pages of Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Conan Doyle, and I thought of 
them as bearded and overbearing 
men of God. Well, the Mormon 
missionaries on the Hawaiian Is- 
lands are not of that mold. They 
are beardless to begin with, and 
they are unassuming. These 
“elders” are, with few exceptions, 
all in their twenties—young men 
interrupting their college courses to 
give three years to mission work in 
the islands. In every outlying part 
of the islands there is an elder or a 
group of elders visiting, advising 
and exhorting the scattered Ha- 
waiians. They are all busy, they 
are all austere, they are all penni- 
less; one, perhaps, will have a bat- 
tered Ford to travel about in, but 
most of them make their calls as 
simple pedestrians. They know the 
language, they have the entry into 
every simple Hawaiian house, and 
they are respected by everyone for 
their probity and their hard work. 
Father Justin, the Belgian priest, 
who preaches in Hawaiian, Portu- 
guese, and English, had a good 
word to say for the earnest young 
elders. 

One of them had arranged to 
meet me in this village, and he had 
been good enough to promise to 
take me further afield. We meet 
and he takes me to a house near the 
beach. No sooner do we go into it 
than we are face to face with Poly- 
nesian life as it has existed since 
the islands first knew the Kanaka. 

The people live-in a frame house. 
But they are seated on the floor as 
they would have been seated in one 
of the grass huts of the old time. 
A tub of poi is in the center. 
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Fingers are dipped in, entwined in 
the paste, and brought to the mouth. 
A whole family—and in an Ha- 
waiian house the family includes 
grandmothers, grandaunts, grand- 
fathers, uncles, and all degrees of 
kindred—are seated around the tub. 
It is not only poi that is being eaten; 
I count nine smaller dishes around 
the poi tub—sea moss, raw fish of 
various kinds, shellfish, onions, and, 
as I guess, the flesh or the suckers 
of the awful squid or devilfish. 
We are asked to eat. I dip my 
fingers into the heliotrope-colored 
mass,—the taro-root baked and 
pounded,—draw two fingers out, en- 
tangling the paste, and eat. The 
poi has a sourish taste, like a dish 
made on sour milk. It would be 
bettered, I know, by the taste of 
raw fish. But I am afraid I might 
pick up a bit of the loathly squid. 
In this old-world Polynesian 
group I sense the charm that the 
race possesses—the charm that ap- 
pealed to Herman Melville and to 
Pierre Loti—a natural charm that 
is as much a gift as the gift of 
beauty or the gift of artistic achieve- 
ment. These old men and women, 
these young girls, seated around the 
poi tub, are not clamant in any 
way; they are perfectly self-con- 
tained and self-content. They have 
superb poise. Their eyes rest upon 
us without any calculation in them. 
Everything about them is genial; 
they laugh freely and easily. The 
old men and old women have faces 
that seem carved out of some dark- 
red wood; one of the old men has 
lines on his face that are like lines 
tattooed. The girls are soft of flesh, 
soft of curve, soft of smile; their 
dark hair falls loosely over their 
shoulders; their eyes are the Poly- 
nesian eyes, full and dark but not 
luminous. One girl is golden brown; 
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the other is quite dark. “Aloha,” 
they say, making long drawn the 
word that throughout all Polynesia 
means “love,” “welcome,” “fare- 
well,”—“Ah-lo-ha.” “Aloha nui,” 
we respond. These people have 
what none of the Hawaiians lack— 
a wonderful self-possession, a free- 
dom from embarrassment that in 
Europe belongs only to the aristoc- 
racy. 

My business here was to find a 
story-teller and to get her or him to 
relate to me one of the formal 
stories of old-time Hawaii. Not 
that I was collecting stories. The 
collecting had been done. But I 
wanted to have some of the stories 
that I had been making myself 
familiar with—the stories in the 
great Fornander Collection pub- 
lished by the Museum in Honolulu 
—in their real medium, the voice 
of the man or woman to whom they 
had been told, and who knew how 
to deliver them in the traditional 
way: I wanted to hear the story on 
the lips of the living story-teller so 
that I might know something of the 
intonation and gesture that went 
with it. I had been studying Ha- 
waiian for a few months; I knew a 
little, but I could not hope to follow 
a story. The Mormon elder who 
took me along was going to inter- 
pret to me. 

There was no story in the house 
where we had the poi. And then 
we came into a house that seemed 
as if it might be a repository of all 
we wanted. For there was a woman 
here who had been with the pro- 
fessional entertainers at the court 
forty years before. 

She had an English name and 
she had been married to an English 
artisan. But she was distinctly of 
the Polynesian aristocratic type— 
not the type that is large and im- 
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posing, but an unusual delicate 
type that had the gravity of the 
aristocrat. This old gentlewoman 
had been at the court of King Kala- 
kaua, and there were people who 
said that she had royal blood in her. 

But from her I got nothing in the 
line of stories. Thirty years ago, 
she said, she could have told me 
the Hawaiian stories of the old time. 
But now she had forgotten the very 
language in which she had told 
them and in which she had heard 
them told. For the stories she knew 
were not in the common language. 
I understood what she meant, for 
it had become plain to me by this 
time that the stories I had been 
studying were not folk tales but 
court romances, and that they were 
not in the idiom of the Kanaka—the 
common people—but in the idiom 
of the Alii—the chiefs. 

She would ponder over her mem- 
ories, begin a story, tell a few lines 
and then give up. But although I 
heard no story from her, I learnt 
much by listening to her starts and 
watching her gestures. What won- 
derful gestures those delicate hands 
of hers made! They took me to the 
court, they made me understand all 
the refinement that marked the dif- 
ference between the entertainments 
of the court and those of the gen- 
eral people. This, I could see, was 
an art for a fastidious audience. 

We left the village and went 
along by the beach. My friend, the 
Mormon elder, knew of another 
woman who told stories, and in a 
while he brought me to a house that 
was as near to squalor as a Poly- 
nesian house can be—but of course 
no Polynesian homestead can have 
the dismalness and the uncleanli- 
ness of our squalid places. An old 
woman was weaving—or rather 
plaiting—a lau-hala mat; after the 

















elder had greeted her, she came to 
us and took us to the lanai, or ver- 
anda, of her house. I heard myself 
being spoken of as a keiki haole— 
a foreign child—who wanted to 
hear Hawaiian stories of the old 
time. She sat down on a mat and 
at once began the telling of a story. 

This wild old woman had some 
wild youngsters in her train. I 
make special note about the wild- 
ness of these youngsters,—her 
grandchildren, likely,—because in 
other Hawaiian houses that I had 
been in the children were most de- 
corous. But perhaps I ought to at- 
tach wildness to only one of them— 
a girl of six who was noticeably 
dark for an Hawaiian; I think I 
heard them refer to this child as 
polo-polo, that is belonging to the 
South Seas; her father or mother 
might have been Tahitian or Sa- 
moan. She did not attend to the 
story the old woman was telling; 
she attended to me instead. She 
flung herself upon me. Not only 
did she clasp and squeeze me; she 
bit me. And she seemed to enjoy 
biting me, for she bit me again and 
again. 

With difficulty I kept myself in 
a mood proper to an audience. The 
old woman went right into the 
story; she told it as a child might 
tell it, eagerly and laughingly. I 
watched her gestures; they had less 
grace than the gestures of the other 
woman, but they had an equal ex- 
pressiveness. I wondered at the 
flexibility of her wrists, that seemed 
to turn right around. No people 
are greater masters of gesture than 
the Hawaiians: their faces and their 
hands talk. I remembered a saying 
I had heard: “Tie an Hawaiian’s 
hands and he can’t talk.” The 
younger generation are not taking 
over this abundance of gesture. To 
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talk as these old people talk is to 
be “Kanaka” in the eyes of the 
Americanized and Europeanized 
younger generation—it is to belong 
to the backwoods and to the past. 

I tried to keep the little polo-polo 
maiden at arm’s length while I 
watched and listened. What could 
I put into a retelling of such a story 
that would make up for its lack of 
visible accompaniment, I wondered. 
The Mormon elder listened, austere- 
ly translating sentence after sen- 
tence. But there came a sentence 
that he wouldn’t translate—a sen- 
tence that made him blush. The 
old woman went right on, not know- 
ing that the Polynesian literalism 
that she had given utterance to 
could cause the haole any embar- 
rassment. Afterwards I learnt what 
she had said; to her it was but a 
figure of speech; to people of our 
speech it might appear a startling 
indecency. 

We went into many other houses 
that afternoon. In every one of 
them we were received, not only 
graciously, but eagerly. The Mor- 
mon elder was a friend and a coun- 
selor to the people we visited, and I 
was of interest to them, for was I 
not the haku-mele mai Ilani—the 
poet from Ireland who had come to 
learn about the ancient things of 
their Hawaii? In clean houses, 
decorated with lei of artificial ilima 
flowers, dignified and _ scholarly- 
seeming old men, whole or part 
Hawaiian, recited for us. Poem 
after poem was repeated for us, and 
my friend the elder wrote them 
down until he was weary of writ- 
ing. They were not poems in the 
sense that they were personal emo- 
tional utterances. They were what 
would be called ranns in _ Irish- 
speaking Ireland— short pieces 
about people and about places. 
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Many of them were mele-inoa— 
name-chants—poems made on the 
birth of a person and sacred to that 
person, curious rather than poetical, 
very cryptic and very obscure. 
Every Hawaiian poem—or almost 
every Hawaiian poem—has mauna 
in it—a deeply hidden meaning that 
only those who have been let into 
the secret of it can expound. 

The mele-inoa is a real poetic 
form, and it might be introduced 
into European poetry; in our lan- 
guages it would have to be light 
and graceful, the verse of compli- 
ment or eulogy. I remember in 
looking over the verses of a friend 
of mine, an old Hawaiian gentle- 
woman, coming upon a mele-inoa 
that was very delightful. It was in 
praise of a person whose name 
translated means “Standing Heav- 
ens.” The event that had given the 
name to this person was alluded to, 
then words were introduced that 
suggested the heavens, and then, 
for a last line, “Standing Heavens, 
claim your song.” It would be dif- 
ficult, I suppose, to make mele-inoa 
in places where genealogy is not 
considered, and where personal 
names have not concrete meaning 
as they have amongst the Poly- 
nesians. We were given many 
mele about places; each island has 
its mele, and so has every little 
valley, river, and village a mele, that 
weaves the. places into a tradition 
going back to Wakea and Papa, 
who begat and brought forth the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Outside the house a boy is pound- 
ing taro into poi. He sits, a wooden 
tray between his stretched-out legs. 
Upon the tray is the heliotrope- 
colored paste that is for the Ha- 
waiians what potatoes used to be 
for the Irish, what oatmeal used to 
be for the Scots, what macaroni is 
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for the Italians, and what bread- 
fruit is for the Samoans and the Ta- 
hitians—something without which 
their day would be a hungry one. 
The baked taro, pounded and 
sprinkled with water, becomes like 
billsticker’s paste: this is poi. 

He sways to and fro to a sort of 
chantey. He pounds with the an- 
cient pounder of dark stone that his 
hand closes around. It is hard 
work. The boy has only a clout 
around him; his brown legs and 
back are bare; and as he works one 
sees the play of the muscles of his 
back. He laughs as he talks to us. 
While we are with him, a fisherman 
comes up from the beach with a 
sack that has in it something he has 
just caught in his hands. What is 
it? Aturtle? No. Out of the sack 
comes the most gruesome of all 
catches—the little devilfish that they 
call the squid: eyeless, shapeless, 
finless, with suckers and loathly 
flesh, it comes out of the sack. 

And then we are on the beach 
once more. Birds are flying, and 
their flight, this way and that way 
and across, is familiar; they are 
crying, and their crying brings back 
the memory of storm-swept Atlan- 
tic beaches; they are plover, the 
kolea of the Hawaiians, the curlew 
of home. Many a time in Dublin, 
late at night or very early in the 
morning, I have heard their cry as 
they passed over the city on their 
way between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Irish Sea. Like the Irish 
poets, the Hawaiian poets make 
good use of the kolea: 


“O ka hua o ke kolea, aia i Kahiki.” 


—‘“The plover’s egg is laid in Ka- 
hiki,” that is in Tahiti, the far-away 
land. In that line the Hawaiian 
poet emblems the mystery of love 
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that comes as the plover comes, 
mysteriously across the sea. The 
plover does not come from the 
south, from Tahiti to Hawaii; it 
comes from Alaska. Then through 
the mist comes a dear and familiar 
bird’s song. It is actually the sky- 
lark’s song. Yes, the skylark is in- 
deed singing by these Pacific pas- 
tures, the skylark brought from 
New Zealand where it had become 
acclimatized to the Pacific, the sky- 
lark of home: 


“Friend of Fletcher, Shelley, Beau- 
mont, 

Lark of Ulster, Meath, and Tho- 
mond, 

Heard from Smyrna and Sahara 

To the surf of Connemara, 

Bird of April, June, and May, 

Sing loudly this, my Lady Day.” 


Maui, the island, is dominated by 
Hale-a-ka-la, “The House of the 
Sun,” a mountain that must have 
been the greatest volcano that the 
earth in its present form has ever 
known. ‘Its crater, which is above 
the clouds, is twenty miles across. 
Hale-a-ka-la is a proper setting for 
the greatest exploit in Polynesian 
tradition: on the top of this moun- 
tain Maui the demigod snared the 
sun; he had been going too swiftly 
across the heavens; Maui held him 
until he promised to slacken his 
paces; since that time men and 
women have been able to do twelve 
hours work in a day. 

I am glad to have the chance of 
going part way up this great moun- 
tain. On the side of it, three thou- 
sand feet up, there lives a Portu- 
guese woman that a friend of mine 
wants to visit. She is a home- 
steader. My friend wants one of 
her daughters to come to his house 
as a maid. 
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We go by fields of sugar cane, 
hundreds of acres of sugar cane— 
cane that is greener than any crop 
that grows. We go up to where the 
cactuses grow. The cactus has been 
brought in here to give green food 
to the ranch cattle; as I look on it, 
I think that no sight is more ex- 
traordinary than cactuses growing 
above the green fields of the sugar 
cane. As I look, I think there is 
something militant in their dark- 
green formation: it is as if the cac- 
tuses were on march down the hill. 
Within these queer branches one 
imagines warriors in Aztec masks. 
Sometimes there is quite a tree of 
queer dead wood; the trees crouch 
together; they embrace like alli- 
gators standing on their tails; out 
of their twisted branches come geo- 
metrical, futuristic pods; it is these 
that the cattle eat. Above the fields 
of queer cactuses the lark of Europe 
sings. 

Pheasants, cocks, and hens fly 
into the sugar cane. It is said that 
barnyard poultry that have gone 
wild mingle with the pheasants and 
that long-legged red poultry, the re- 
sult of the crossing, are to be seen. 

To one from the cold and grudg- 
ing islands of northwest Europe, 
this island seems magically fruit- 
ful. There is no winter here; you 
put down a crop as you take one 
up; all the year round crops are 
coming out of the ground. A man 
could take some acres of land here 
and live without thought of rent 
bill or grocery account. If he were 
born on the islands or if he were 
an American citizen, he could get 
a homestead easily. But I imagine 
that any vagrom man could squat 
in some out-of-the-way place and 
put up a few boards that would give 
him shelter. He could kill wild pig 
and pheasant—wild turkey even. 
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And coming back from his shoot- 
ing, he could gather coffee berries 
and fill his bag with wild bananas. 
He could have his tobacco growing 
beside his very door. He could fish 
in the streams and in the sea. This 
is the garden of fruitfulness. And 
yet, in the hotel, everything we eat 
comes to us frozen or in atin. We 
have mutton from New Zealand, 
butter and asparagus from Cali- 
fornia; we have condensed milk, 
we have fish that certainly does not 
come out of home waters. How 
badly, indeed, do we manage things 
in our civilization! 

Sugar is the only crop that is en- 
couraged to come out of the ground. 
It is only where sugar cannot grow 
that one finds the native villages 
and the homesteader’s fields. And 
the heterogeneous and rootless peo- 
ple who have been brought in to 
work in the cane fields—Japanese, 
Koreans, Filipinos, Porto Ricans— 
live, not in villages that might 
gather around them the beauty and 
the fruitfulness of the island, but 
in “camps,” that have not even 
names. So badly, indeed, do we 
manage things in what we call our 
civilization! 

And now we go up the hill to- 
wards the homestead. No sugar 
cane can grow here, and so the 
planters have left the land to the 
homesteaders. “It is a very old 
place,” the Portuguese woman who 
is with us keeps telling us. “The 
house was built thirty years ago.” 
There is young corn in the field, 
onions, too, and cabbages. Thirty 
years ago great cabbages were 
raised here, we are told; one cab- 


bage is remembered; it weighed 
thirty pounds. And so we go up 
to the old homestead. I am de- 


lighted to see white lilies growing 
out of the bank. 
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Lisa is the girl whom my friend 
wants to take as a maid. She is 
with us to get her mother’s permis- 
sion to go, or, rather, to stay below. 
Manoel, her young brother, and 
Isabella, her younger sister, come 
to meet her. 

The house is of boards, this house 
on the side of the great mountain; 
it is whitewashed and it is wonder- 
fully European-seeming. Outside, 
geraniums are growing in bushes; 
there are fuchsias, too; then there 
is spearmint and other herbs that 
they use in medicine or in cookery. 
It is a European peasant’s home on 
the side of the mountain of the 
Pacific. The grave-faced mother 
takes us within; she speaks English 
with difficulty, having come to these 
islands (there was an organized 
Portuguese emigration into Hawaii) 
when she was too grown-up to go 
to the schools in the place. So her 
sister-in-law explains. 

There was a shrine in the house. 
The Virgin and Child were there; 
before the shrine were the wonder- 
ful white lilies that grow on the 
mountainside. With a veil across 
her head the Portuguese woman 
looked grave and stately. She sat 
there, taking this and that into con- 
sideration. The younger girl and 
the boy waited quietly. 

The talk about Lisa and her go- 
ing went on, Lisa’s aunt recom- 
mending it, Lisa herself sometimes 
putting in a word in Portuguese 
while she looked at her wrist watch. 
At last it was settled; Lisa was 
given permission to go. 

Lisa packed a basket; we waited 
for her while her brother and sister 
went up the hillside to get lilies for 
us. .Lisa is a _broad-shouldered 
girl, with black bobbed hair and 
strongly marked down on her upper 
lip. She speaks Portuguese and 
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English, a little Japanese that she 
learnt from a maid in a_ house 
where she had worked, some Ha- 
waiian that she had learnt at school. 
So Lisa is quite a linguist. 

I was thinking how secure these 
people were—they were far above 
the villages that were just “camps” 
for their occupiers, they were away 
from the plantations with their long 
hours of drudgery, they had the 
peasant way of living that went 
back to Europe, and with it they 
had a tradition that gave the elders 
much repose; I was thinking what 
advantages Lisa had over the others 
—Filipinos, Chinese, Japanese— 
Hawaiians, even—who had no roots 
in the place. And as I was thinking 
of all this, Lisa came out with her 
basket, and Isabella came up with 
her arms filled with the most won- 
derful lilies. “You will be glad to 
come back to this place, I suppose,” 
I said to Lisa. She laughed. “It’s 
kind of nice,” she said. Then she 
added, “It’s very old up here— 
thirty years my mother is here.” 
“It is just like Europe,” I remarked, 
for I was then listening to the larks 
that were singing above the moun- 
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tainside. “Is it?” asked Lisa. “But 
more beautiful,” I said, for Lisa was 
now standing beside a peach tree 
that was in bloom in March. “It’s 
kind of slow,” said Lisa, “old Portu- 
guese style, you know. They’re not 
with the times,” said Lisa. She 
lifted up her basket and went joy- 
fully towards where the car was— 
the car that would bring her away 
from the homestead. Her stately 
mother, the veil across her head, 
stood at the door of the little house; 
the grave Isabella and the quiet 
Manoel, having given us their offer- 
ing of lilies, went back. 

And so back to the metropolis of 
the island. There are moving-pic- 
ture houses there—two of them; 
there are shops, Japanese and 
American; there are two hotels in 
which overseers, teachers, traveling 
salesmen stay. There are people 
moving in the street, different hu- 
man beings to rub up against and to 
talk to. Yes, indeed, it might be 
the enlarging of one’s life to come 
and live here. And from the port 
near, a boat goes twice a week, tak- 
ing people over to Honolulu, a 
night’s journey away. 
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By CAROLINE E. MacGILL. 


HE little group of illuminati 
whose focus of light was St. 
Juliana’s was sadly perplexed. One 
of its most admired members had 
betrayed the faith reposed in her by 
the other elect, and had perverted 
to Rome. It was incredible. The 
shocking news had been dissem- 
inated widely at Mrs. van Alsteyne’s, 
whose house and exquisite Gothic 
chapel gave the group a habitation 
and a home. The various members 
took the matter according to their 
different temperaments. Mrs. van 
Alsteyne herself was perhaps the 
least disturbed of all, save a few 
whose interest in St. Juliana’s was 
merely artistic. The chatelaine of 
the place was a woman who had 
traveled too widely to have much 
room left for personal criticisms. 
To her it was eminently a matter of 
indifference what Ethel Holroyd, 
whom she sincerely liked, chose to 
do in her private beliefs. It might, 
indeed, make her a less acceptable 
member of the group, but that was 
her lookout. Had she reappeared, 
it is safe to prophesy that Mrs. van 
Alsteyne would have greeted her 
with no whit less cordiality, with 
even a gentle chiding for staying 
away from her friends so long. 
But to return to Mrs. van Al- 
steyne’s was a thing which Ethel 
had no intention whatever of doing. 
Possessed of an exquisite and highly 
trained social sense, she would have 
felt such action an intrusion, since 
the group was so definitely of one 
type and cast of mind. As a matter 
of fact, she did not give the ques- 


tion a thought. She paid the price 
of what she considered the most 
valuable, and accepted the affair as 
settled. For a time, moreover, she 
was not unwilling to be very quiet 
and assimilate herself, so to speak, 
to her new world. 

To the elect who gathered there, 
St. Juliana’s, named for an authen- 
tic English lady saint, not too ob- 
viously connected with “the Roman 
mission,” as St. Hilda would have 
been, or too remote and shadowy, 
as St. Mildred, or militant, as St. 
Frideswide, was veritably an oasis. 
Although yet in the catacomb stage 
of its history, it was a shrine in a 
weary and well-nigh God-forsaken 
land. To a few, the elect of the 
elect, so to speak, it was also a pri- 
vate laboratory, where all sorts of 
ideas, gathered from erudite study 
of ecclesiastical archeology, or even 
modern inspiration, could be tried 
out. There was no hampering of 
episcopal restriction, for the Bishop 
of the diocese, although knowing 
quite well that St. Juliana’s existed, 
had neither power nor, indeed, de- 
sire to interfere. A fair number of 
the habituées were among the most 
substantial feminine pillars of his 
see, and so long as they continued 
to support his other works with 
pious checks, he had no particular 
objection to their amusing them- 
selves with the mimic pageantry of 
St. Juliana’s. 

To not a few of the highly culti- 
vated and appreciative lay audience, 
one of the charms of St. Juliana’s 
was its infinite variety. You could 





never tell what might be waiting 
for you behind the doors glowing 
with leaded glass. The group of 
clergy who frequented the place, 
with one or two like-minded lay- 
men, were accustomed to work out 
all sorts of color schemes, ancient 
Sarum sequences, or modern ideas 
which they thought pleasing, to- 
gether with rites from various 
sources, which offered interesting 
technical or artistic questions. 
There. were even reproductions of 
old mystery plays, and some new 
ones written by Father Hubert, 
very symbolical, very esoteric, and 
poetical, quite incomprehensible 
without the aid of program notes, 
but of course never savoring of the 
eurhythmics of a certain quasi- 
pagan school. 

No one was ever shocked by new 
and surprising liturgical uses or 
combinations, but each new detail 
became the subject of lively and 
learned debate. The lay members, 
in particular, were keen and com- 
petent critics, and their alert eyes 
were at once a source of satisfac- 
tion and mock terror to the clerical. 
The innovations were not always 
confined to the dramatics of liturgy, 
as when one of the younger and 
more ardent Sarumites, who af- 
fected a broad black scarf reaching 
to the hem of his exceedingly long 
and full surplice, as his preaching 
garb, and who scorned te genuflect 
at the words of institution in the 
Canon, but did so most deeply and 
unctuously at the “epiclesis,” sud- 
denly announced his retirement 
from the Oblates of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, the society of clerics vowed 
to celibacy, attached to the Fathers 
of the Nativity. The reason, he ad- 
mitted with unsmiling face, was 
that he and a certain pink-cheeked 
Jean were going to set up a con- 
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nubial monastery, with a “rule and 
hours and all that.” When it hap- 
pened, about a year previously, 
Ethel Holroyd had wondered sev- 
eral times whether she were, indeed, 
the only one who felt a certain 
satiric amusement. Certainly the 
fair Jean was received with a wel- 
come, and remained for several 
months an interested member of the 
circle, until the domestic evolution 
of the new “community” engaged 
all her time. 

There were, of course, some who 
disapproved of St. Juliana’s, hope- 
lessly Protestant souls, afflicted with 
a curious logic, which did not find 
such goings on consonant with the 
character of “the Church of their 
baptism.” Of course, also, attempts 
were often made to effect conver- 
sion among these. There was Mrs. 
Rolfe, for instance, who became 
such an ardent admirer of Dr. 
Bladens, and so devoted an attend- 
ant at the early services of St. 
Jude’s, that she was believed ripe 
for initiation into the higher mys- 
teries. A delicately worded invita- 
tion then came from Mrs. van AIl- 
steyne, and the lady, somewhat flat- 
tered, promptly accepted. She was 
much impressed by the company in 
which she found herself, but still 
more by the ceremonies which she 
witnessed in the chapel, at the close 
of what a gushing neighbor de- 
clared a simply perfect day. 

She called up the Bishop by nine 
the next morning, and rather im- 
peratively demanded an appoint- 
ment as soon as possible. The good 
man hated to be hurried or pressed, 
but Mrs. Rolfe was importunate, 
and he yielded. Whereupon he 
found himself regaled with a close, 
though not over-accurate, account 
of the proceedings, which he had 
been strenuously attempting to 
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avoid hearing for some time. At 
the end of a most dramatic recital, 
Mrs. Rolfe clasped her hands on her 
knees, and said impressively, “I as- 
sure you I have never been to any 
idolatrous Romish services, my dear 
Bishop, but I questioned my house- 
maid closely, and I am certain that 
what happened was nothing less 
than an imitation of their very 
worst. Oh, I am sure the end of 
the world must be at hand when 
such frightful things can be done 
under the shadow of the dear 
Church. I shall never trust any 
one of them again.” 

The Bishop replied in a kindly 
but vague fashion, suggesting that 
the wheat and the tares must grow 
together until the harvest, and that 
all who were not against us were 
with us, and that she must exercise 
Christian charity and patience to- 
wards Mrs. van Alsteyne. It might 
be well for his dear daughter to 
pray for the lady, that she might 
see the error of her ways, and mean- 
while not encourage her by attend- 
ance upon the services at the chapel. 
And his dear daughter found her- 
self gently but firmly propelled to- 
wards the door, while the Bishop 
congratulated himself upon tact- 
fully disposing of her. His sugges- 
tion worked toacharm. Mrs. Rolfe 
applied herself to fervent prayer 
for a week, by which time she had 
forgotten her lacerated loyalties, 
and turned to the more exciting 
pastimes of supplying strictly char- 
itable titbits of gossip concerning 
St. Juliana’s to her dearest friends, 
while knitting washcloths for the 
Zamboangans. Naturally, she was 
among the first who called up old 
Mrs. Garrison to commiserate her 
upon the scandalous behavior of the 
good lady’s godchild Ethel. But, of 
course, it might have been expected, 
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she purred sweetly, which made 
Mrs. Garrison close the conversa- 
tion with more speed than courtesy, 
thankful for the excellent terminal 
facilities of the telephone. 

Mrs. Garrison was, however, 
deeply distressed. She had known 
for some time that Ethel’s religious 
point of view was changing, and 
had done what she could to prevent 
any radical step. Now that “the 
worst had happened,” she was in- 
clined to forgive and forget as 
quickly as possible, for she loved 
her goddaughter dearly, and after 
all, she could say, Ethel had but 
stepped over a very thin line which 
divided the two branches of the 
Catholic faith. In short, Mrs. Gar- 
rison was a sincere and simple soul, 
not at all given to speculation or 
controversy, who had been drawn 
to the Catholic point of view by its 
sweet reasonableness, rather than 
by any sense of partisanship. She 
accepted the teachings of Dr. Bla- 
dens and Father Hubert without the 
slightest question, or review, and 
was happy in her deep and sweetly 
loving faith. An old woman, living 
much to herself, she had quite un- 
consciously developed much of the 
character of a cloistered contem- 
plative, without being in the least 
aware of it. God was very near 
and very dear to her, as she sat 
hour after hour in her upstairs sit- 
ting room, her Bible open upon her 
knee, her frail old hands clasped 
upon it, not reading or thinking, 
but busy nevertheless with loving 
converse with Heaven. 

She had a sharp wit of her own, 
however, for, as she hung up the 
receiver, she ejaculated, “That 
gadfly!” a phrase which described 
Mrs. Rolfe with exceeding accuracy. 
She went directly to her old-fash- 
ioned clothespress, and took down 
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She was 


her cloak and bonnet. 
whimsically accustomed to say that 
she was the only woman alive who 


still wore bonnets, but she had 
started so long ago that she couldn’t 
bear to change. Her goal was the 


Convent of St. Agatha’s, where 
dwelt her lifelong crony, Sister 
Beata. She was sure of finding her, 


for she, too, was old, and so crip- 
pled with rheumatism that she 
could perform only the lightest 
duties. 

The door of the high-shouldered 
convent in the retired but exceed- 
ingly aristocratic Square was 
opened by a quaint slip of a girl, 
another of Mrs. Garrison’s godchil- 
dren, Carita. She had been found 
one day in the top of an ash barrel, 
in an alley, and the only trace of 
her possible parentage was the word 
Carita, penciled on a‘slip of paper 
pinned to the baby dress. It was 
said that a sailor from a Spanish 
ship had been seen with the infant 
the previous day, but he had van- 
ished. So Mrs. Garrison took pos- 
session for a time, and when she 
could no longer stand the responsi- 
bility, placed the child with the Sis- 
ters, following her with many 
prayers that she might remain. It 
was proof of her agitation that for 
the first time in history Mrs. Gar- 
rison arrived at the convent with- 
out some small gift for her dearly 
loved Carita. There was not even 
a peppermint. 

The absent look on the old 
woman’s face, as she asked for Sis- 
ter Beata, frightened Carita. She 
fled on the swiftest of toes, that for 
once forgot to dance, up to the 
sunny room where the Sister was 
to be found, and helped her in her 
slow progress to the parlor. The 
evident agitation in Mrs. Garrison’s 
face shocked Sister Beata, who both 
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by age and training hated agitation. 
She sent Carita out of the room and 
sat heavily in an armchair. Mrs. 
Garrison fetched a huge sigh, that 
was nearly a groan. 


“My dear Jenny! Is it your 
rheumatism?” 

“It’s my heart, Jenny—” 

“Jenny! Shall I get salts or 


| had 


brandy? Carita! Carita 

“No, no, Beata. Don’t call Carita. 
It’s Ethel, and it’s just broken.” 

Sister Beata was naturally of a 
terse and sparing disposition. Con- 
ventual life had but confirmed her 
in cloistral discipline of emotion 
and language. She felt scant sym- 
pathy, even with her Jenny. 

“You are not coherent, Jenny. 
What has Ethel done? It is a long 
time since I have seen her.” 

“She has gone to Rome and no 
one will stop her.” 

“How very trying of her! What 
on earth made her abandon the 
faith of her fathers, Jenny? Are 
you sure she has really done it?” 

Mrs. Garrison nodded. Sister 
Beata’s hands fell loosely, palms 
open. Not even convent amenities 
could offer support. Her mouth fell 
slightly ajar as she _ gasped, 
“Jenny!” Mrs. Garrison nodded 
again, and Sister Beata rose with 
resolution. “I’m going straight to 
Mother Edith. She must have some 
plan, she always does. We will 
trust the matter to Mother Edith, 
Jenny. There ought to be a law 
against such doings, there really 
ought. Now you sit still, and I will 
send Sister Faith with a sip of port 
wine and a biscuit. It will do you 
a world of good.” 

Mother Edith had been in her day 
a great beauty. And now in her 
old age she was still the very hand- 
some dowager, her stately carriage 
and fine features not disguised even 
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by the peculiarly ugly headdress of 
the Sisters of St. Agatha. She was 
a woman of solid confidence in her- 
self, her Church, and Father Hu- 
bert, with Dr. Bladens a close sec- 
ond. She had ruled the commun- 
ity, officially or unofficially, prac- 
tically since her entrance, a wealthy 
young widow, fifty years earlier. 
She was accustomed to both obe- 
dience and success, and never imag- 
ined herself failing to obtain either. 
Her relations with the Lord were 
conducted on the plane of high dig- 
nity and tranquillity. And she ruled 
her community admirably. 

Sister Beata entered Reverend 
Mother’s study with an abruptness 
that surprised the lady, although, 
of course, Sister Beata, who was a 
bit her senior, had. privileges due 
to the aged. The news was told 
in a word. Carita was dispatched 
to the parlor, to beg Mrs. Garrison 
to come up to the study, and to tell 
Sister Faith to bring the wine and 
biscuits there. Mother Edith rose 
in all her abbatial dignity, to greet 
Mrs. Garrison. 

“My dear Mrs. Garrison, this is 
certainly all too dreadfully sad. I 
know just how you must feel, for 
you loved Ethel Holroyd as a daugh- 
ter. We must take every pains to 
get her back. How in the world 
did such a shocking thing happen?” 

Mrs. Garrison told all she knew, 
which was not much. Ethel had 
told her of her changing views, it 
was true, the previous winter, but 
she did not dream that it was actu- 
ally serious. Of the imminence of 
the crisis, she had not a hint. Rev- 
erend Mother spoke with judicial 
finality. 

“How frightfully true it is that 
the Devil lures such people to hide 
from the ones who would save 
them, to conceal the true state of 
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their affairs from those who love 
them. Nothing could be a surer 
proof of the wickedness of the 
whole deceitful process. If only 
those unhappy souls who are being 
drawn into the clutches of Rome 
could be true to the Church of their 
baptism, and consult one of our 
priests! But no, they are set in 
the paths of deceit, and they will 
not even attempt to learn our side.” 

“But Ethel knew as much as any- 
one but a priest could, Mother Edith. 
She was so very well educated.” 
Mrs. Garrison could not bear to hear 
her darling abused, even on such 
evident guilt. 

“Sometimes the Devil can lead 
that kind astray more easily than 
less gifted folk. And, of course, the 
emissaries of Rome will move 
heaven and earth to get hold of 
such. I suppose they hounded her 
night and day with their argu- 
ments.” 

“IT don’t know. I really don’t. I 
feel so very badly about it all.” 

“Of course you do, you poor dar- 
ling. Now, let me think. I am sure 
we can get her back, if we go about 
it the right way. H-m-m-m. Father 
Donwell—no, I don’t think he 
would do. Nor Father Hubert. 
Sister Lucy—no, she is likely to get 
confused. I believe I will make a 
bold stroke, and send Sister Wine- 
fride. She is a very competent 
young woman, knows her faith well, 
and is not easy to shake off. Be- 
sides, she is really a great friend of 
Ethel’s. I think she could make an 
entrance and succeed where an- 
other might be refused. Yes, it will 
be Sister Winefride. Sister Beata, 
will you kindly ring my bell?” 


+ * * 


It .was with much trepidation 
that Sister Winefride rang the fa- 
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miliar bell of her old chum’s apart- 
ment. The voice that bade her 
come up was certainly surprised, 
but on the whole evidently pleased. 
She entered the elevator with her 
purpose burning high in her heart. 
Ethel threw open the door with 
delighted cordiality. “Tiddy dear, 
how forgiving of you! I know 
you’re shocked beyond words, but 
it’s awfully sporting of you to come. 
You’re one blessed old brick, as you 
always were.” 

She gave the erstwhile Theodora 
Allinbury a vigorous hug, which 
pulled her coif slightly awry. Put- 
ting up her hands to pull it into 
place, Sister Winefride tried to re- 
gain her dignity and set about her 
errand. she had not, it must be 
confessed, overmuch confidence in 
her success, for various reasons 
and memories, but she did not dare 
oppose Reverend Mother, nor did 
she much wish to. There was a 
certain curious desire to see Ethel, 
which she might have difficulty in 
gratifying any other way. She 
spoke severely. “Ethel, do you 
realize what you've done, separat- 
ing yourself from your family, your 
place in society, your friends, giv- 
ing up the Church of your baptism, 
your very Mother?” 

Ethel stared. Then an impish 
light came into her eyes. “Hold on, 
Tiddy. Let’s be comfortable, and 
then we can argue in peace. It’s 
hot here for you in that stuffy habit. 
Pull off your cap, dear, and let your 
head breathe.” 

Before Sister Winefride could 
stop her, Ethel had loosed, with 
practiced hands, the heavy head- 
dress, pulled off veil and cap, and 
sent them flying, none too cere- 
moniously, over the top of a high 
secretary. A flood of gorgeous red 
gold hair tumbled down over the 





brown habit, for Sister Winefride, 
being still a “junior professed,” 
wore her shining glory coiled 
tightly under her cap. She put up 
her hands in an effort to hold the 
heavy rope in place, but Ethel had 
deftly removed the pins which sus- 
tained the mass, and it rippled 
away nearly to her feet. 

“You’re no nun, Tiddy, you're 
only a play nun. Real nuns don’t 
have hair like that.” 

“You thought I was nun enough 
last year, Ethel.” 

“Oh, yes, maybe, but I’m like the 
kittens in the story, I’ve got my eyes 
open now.” 

Sister Winefride was almost in 
tears, with vexation. At one stroke 
Ethel had destroyed her carefully 
nursed dignity. For the thing was 
no new evasion of convent rules, 
alas. Sister Winefride hated the 
hot cap and veil, and had many 
times removed them in her friend’s 
secluded living room, or rather had 
permitted Ethel to do so, on the 
pretext that she was not bound by 
rules. Whether there were any 
venial sin in the matter, was a thing 
that Sister Winefride sternly re- 
fused to consider, in the past. Now, 
however, she began in a panic to 
resolve on private penance. Ethel 
startled her by catching up a pair 
of shears, and holding them per- 
ilously near the lovely tresses. 

“Tl cut it off, if you say, Tiddy. 
Make you that much more like the 
real article.” 

Sister Winefride sprang out of 
danger with a horror-stricken cry. 
“Ethel! Don’t you dare!” She was 
clutching frantically at her hair, as 
if the shears were already at work. 
Ethel sank into a chair, helpless 
with laughter. 

“There, you see, Tiddy. That’s 
one detachment you haven’t made. 
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No Santa Clara business for you, 
eh?” 

With great dignity Sister Wine- 
fride began to reclaim her flowing 
locks. “If I let you cut my hair, 
Ethel, Reverend Mother will be very 
angry, and I shall have some very 
unpleasant penance. But I will if 
it will persuade you to give up this 
dreadful thing you have done, or 
to go to the convent and see Mother 
Edith.” 

Ethel saw a light. “Did Rever- 
end Mother send you, Tiddy?” The 
nun nodded, her mouth full of hair- 
pins. Ethel’s voice had the small- 
est bit of a cynical note in it. 
“You'll have to run back then and 
take Mother Edith’s beating, for its 
all over and done. But see here, 
Tiddy, don’t go back. Stay here 
with me, and throw away that 
habit. It’s all a sham, Tiddy, just 
a pretty—or maybe a lovely—sham. 
If you want to be a real nun, I'll 
help you. I don’t believe but that 
you know it as well as I.” 

A fleeting terror widened Sister 
Winefride’s eyes, which was not 
lost on Ethel. “You mustn’t say 
that, Ethel, and I must not listen to 
you. It won’t help your disloyalty 
to the Church of your baptism to 
have me disloyal too.” 

Ethel looked at her speculatively. 
“Theodora Allinbury, tell me this 
instant, as you hope for salvation, 
into what Church is every baptized 
soul baptized? Answer—quick.” 

“T-t-the Holy Catholic Church,” 
cried Sister Winefride, not perceiv- 
ing the theological port she was 
making. 

“Right. First time. Now, what 
is the Church of my baptism?” 
Sister Winefride saw, but too late. 
Miserably she repeated her answer. 
Then she plucked up a shred of 
eourage and added, “But the An- 
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glican Church is part of the Holy 
Catholic Church, Ethel.” 

“Is the Roman Catholic Church 
part of the Holy Catholic Church, 
in your opinion, Tiddy?” 

“Y-y-es.” 

“Very well then. According to 
your views, I am still in the Church 
of my baptism. Only changed my 
pew, so to speak. Don’t repeat that 
nonsense about the Church of my 
baptism any more, Tiddy love.” 

“But you were baptized over, 
Ethel, and that’s sacrilege.” 

“Not quite. I received conditional 
baptism. It was a great relief. I 
have not felt quite comfortable 
since Mr. Laidlaw preached that 
sermon in which he said that bap- 
tism was only a ceremony of in- 
itiation, derived from the lustral 
purifications of Mithra_ worship. 
The man who baptized me when I 
was a baby was Mr. Laidlaw’s col- 
lege friend, who happened to be 
locum tenens in our parish the year 
Dr. Horton was in Europe. I won- 
dered if he held the same views, 
and if he did, whether his baptism, 
according to the Anglican doctrine 
of intention, were valid. However, 
it’s all right now. I suppose I felt 
just as you did when you gave little 
Florence Holt baptism, when she 
was dying in the hospital. In fact, 
I think you put me to thinking 
about my own. That was a brave 
and noble thing you did, Tiddy. 
You'll have your reward yet. By 
the way, did you baptize her condi- 
tionally, Tiddy?” 

Sister Winefride flushed hotly. 
Tears came into her eyes. “We 
talked that all over, years ago, 
Ethel. You know I did not believe 
that Mr. Laidlaw had ever validly 
baptized anyone. No. I didn’t 
have time to think, anyway. Sister 
only left me alone with her for an 
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instant, and she was almost gone. 
I grabbed the glass on the table, 
and did it quick. I didn’t stop to 
think of anything but that she 
mustn’t die that way.” 

She wept a little. It was one of 
the tenderest memories of her novi- 
tiate, confided to no one but her 
dearest friend. The death of the 
child was poignantly sacred. She 
had been so sure of the need and 
the beauty of her act of charity to 
a forlorn waif. Ethel seemed lost 
in thought for a moment. Sud- 
denly she spoke, with a certain 
cruel deliberateness, for she had a 
stern purpose in view. “Tiddy, 
didn’t Mr. Laidlaw serve as curate 
in your old parish for his first year 
out of the seminary? That must 
have been about the time you 
were born? Tiddy, who baptized 
you?” 

Intimate as the two girls had 
been almost from their babyhood, 
the effect of this question utterly 
astonished the inquisitor. Sister 
Winefride buried her face in the 
sleeves of her habit with a veritable 
howl of anguish, and her body 
shook with sobs until the molten 
glory of her hair again tumbled 
down in a shining stream to the 
hem of her robe. Wittingly or un- 
wittingly, Ethel had touched on the 
secret canker which gnawed at Sis- 
ter Winefride’s sensitive soul, an 
abject terror lest she had never 
been validly baptized. Not for 
worlds would she have revealed it, 
either to Mother Edith, or to Dr. 
Bladens, or even Father Hubert. 
She knew quite well that there 
would be no sympathy, only some 
cold advice about scruples. She 
had once heard Dr. Bladens say, 
apropos of the mild scandal caused 
by Mr. Laidlaw’s Mithra sermon, 
that it was wisest to shut one’s 
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eyes to such matters, for if one in- 
sisted on intention as the criterion, 
one would have to be perpetually 
re-baptizing. 

The sight of her friend’s pain 
melted Ethel’s combative mood in- 
stantly. Moreover, her own blessed 
security was too new and sweet not 
to fill her with exquisite compas- 
sion for all those still sedentes in 
tenebris, et in umbra mortis. She 
knelt by Sister Winefride, embrac- 
ing her. “Tiddy, Tiddy darling, 
I’m a mean cruel thing to push you 
so far. I’m so sorry, Tiddy. You 
aren’t to blame. Stop crying, and 
say you forgive me. We'll find a 
way out, Tiddy, somehow. There, 
there, Tiddy love. There'll be a 
way out, soon.” 

Sister Winefride’s sobs died 
away, as she rested in her friend’s 
arms. Perhaps she was assisted in 
self-control by the sight of her 
guimpe with its soft fluted folds 
sadly stained and blistered by her 
tears, and the realization that the 
explanation for its condition would 
meet a condign reproof. So close is 
tragedy and comedy! The theo- 
logical dispute evaporated. The 
two kissed fondly, and Ethel re- 
trieved the cap and veil, and helped 
in the concealing of the lovely fem- 
inine crown under the ugly dis- 
guise. It was with a mingled sense 
of terror and relief that Sister 
Winefride took her departure, 
promising to come as before, but 
ruefully realizing how practically 
impossible the promise was. She 
retraced her steps to the convent 
with a heavy heart, foreboding 
what she was to meet on her ar- 
rival. 

She was not mistaken. Mother 
Edith received the rebuff of her 
messenger with wrath, and fell 
into a towering rage, whose brunt 
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fell on Sister Winefride. And 
Mother Edith in a passion returned 
to the imperious ways of her youth, 
and became icy, biting, sarcastic. 
She had a way of turning out her 
victim’s very soul to the ridicule of 
the universe. Very sadly Sister 
Winefride paced down the corridor 
to her cell. On the way she stole 
a moment into the chapel. It had 
been ever her refuge. Now, with 
the westering sun striking across 
the altar, making the golden vases 
of orchids which adorned it look 
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like two troops of tiny gold and 
purple angels, she thought it had 
never been so solacingly lovely. As 
she knelt, she recalled Ethel’s last 
words. “I’m going to pray seven 
times a day for you, Tiddy, till we 
find a way out.” She had a vision 
of Ethel, praying. And strange to 
say, it gave her a sense of security 
and peace. Mother Edith’s ha- 
rangue faded into nothingness. 
After all, what did Mother Edith 
matter? If Ethel were right, 
nothing. 





HILLTOP DUSK. 


By RutH Harwoop. 


THE city has no misery, 
No sorrowing, 
Nor trace of squalid poverty, 
That one can see 
Or know 
From hilltop heights. 


It is a quiet symphony 
Of cloudy gray, 
That floats in soft tranquillity, 
All mistily 
Aglow 
With twinkling lights. 
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By STANLEY B. JAMES. 


PART II. 


JOURNALISM—OF A SORT. 
Calgary. 


HIS transfer to the town was 

brought about by the offer of 
a job on the Calgary Herald. 1 had 
been, off and on, contributing news 
and articles from the district in 
which I lived, and, having on one 
occasion taken an article to the of- 
fice of the paper personally, was 
there and then given the opportun- 
ity of joining the staff. Here was 
an unexpected chance of a more 
congenial occupation! I closed 
with the offer at once. 

It was a curious position in which 
I found myself. The editor was 
away a good deal, and at such times 
I took his place. At other times I 
served an apprenticeship in the 
printing room. The foreman of the 
printing side of the business and I 
scored against each other according 
as I served under him or he came 
under my temporary authority as 
editor. 

The paper was a daily with a 
weekly edition. Every day two col- 
umns of local news were required; 
and this, in a town of our limited 
size (Calgary then numbered about 
five or six thousand), took some 
getting, and led to a plentiful pro- 
portion of paragraphs concerning 
the unimportant doings of unim- 
portant people. The collection of 
these news items involved making 
a daily round of the saloons, and I 





soon acquired a habit of drinking 
with all sorts and conditions of 
men, a habit which might have had 
serious consequences. Even as it 
was I drank far more than was 
good for me. 

Calgary at that time was at the 
stage when cowboys would ride at 
full gallop down the street and bar- 
tenders kept a six-shooter handy 
on the shelf. As the flotsam and 
jetsam of the sea gathers at the 
base of a breakwater, so were all 
sorts of refugees from civilization 
collected at the base of the Rockies. 
Calgary was the most westerly town 
of any size this side of the moun- 
tains. 

We acquired some little impor- 
tance at that time as one of the 
starting points for those en route 
for Klondike. The gold rush of 
those years brought an influx of 
adventurers from all parts of the 
earth who added fresh elements to 
the already mixed crowds on our 
sidewalks. Here were detachments 
of what Rudyard Kipling calls the 
Lost Legion, men ready for any 
enterprise that called for courage 
and endurance and promised ex- 
citement. 


Bob MacDonald. 


At that same time there came 
among us a globe-trotting journal- 
ist whom I will call Bob MacDonald, 
a man of world-wide experience 
and the greatest raconteur I have 
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met. Bob and I became pals at once, 
though he was old enough to have 
fathered me. As he was “stony- 
broke,” he batched with me in a 
shanty, on the outskirts of the 
town, which I shared with a lawyer 
who has since attained eminence in 
Canadian legal circles. 

Even at this distance of time, my 
heart warms at the thought of this 
big Scotsman, drunken and utterly 
unscrupulous in regard to the ethics 
of journalism as he was. It was 
he who first enunciated in my hear- 
ing the idea that the journalist is 
not responsible for the veracity of 
his copy. If he is engaged to boom 
a property which he knows to be 
worthless or to defend a Govern- 
ment which he believes to be a men- 
ace to the country, the responsibil- 
ity rests not with him but with the 
employer. Such was my innocence 
at that date that I imagined the 
doctrine to be peculiar to Bob Mac- 
Donald! 

This friendship was an event. It 
introduced me to a type of man of 
which I had seen little, the cosmo- 
politan Bohemian and _ traveled 
journalist. He was a fellow loafer 
who had acquired a skill in the art 
of loafing to which I could not pre- 
tend. As a contrast to that indus- 
trial and industrious community, 
his company was a joyful relief. 
My Puritanism suffered severely at 
his hands. After collecting material 
and dollars (as payment for puffs) 
for a book he was supposed to be 
writing on the Province, he de- 
parted for Toronto and I imagined 
I had seen the last of him. In that 
I was mistaken. 


Western Journalism. 


This Western journalism was a 
poor thing. The tyranny of the ad- 
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vertiser was supreme. The petti- 
ness of the local news matter was 
irritating. Occasionally I was able 
to work off an article which gave 
me pleasure to write, whatever it 
gave those who read it. There was, 
for instance, the story (subse- 
quently duplicated, in a somewhat 
mysterious manner, in Owen Wis- 
ter’s novel, The Virginian) of the 
cowboys who changed the clothes 
and places of the children brought 
to a ranch ball and left to sleep 
while their elders danced, to the 
consequent confusion of the par- 
ents. But, generally speaking, my 
pen had little freedom. Neverthe- 
less, the experience was useful. The 
attendance at trials, inquests, meet- 
ings of various kinds, which my 
duties involved gave me glimpses 
of life that I should not have had 
in any other way. Moreover, it is 
no bad experience for anyone with 
a taste for writing to serve an ap- 
prenticeship on the daily press. The 
high-brow, superior person, or 
moneyed amateur, would gain much 
by having, for a while at least, to 
write for the millions. It is a curi- 
ous fact, not without significance, 
that the world’s greatest dramatist 
was under the necessity of suiting 
the taste of Elizabethan audiences. 
The Shakespeare of the sonnets 
might never have given us King 
Lear or As You Like It if he had 
not been dependent on his pen for 
a livelihood. 

At the same time, the idea that 
great literature will ever be pro- 
duced by giving primary considera- 
tion to what the public wants is 
fatal. The insistent demand of the 
professional journalist for copy to 
suit what he imagines is the public 
taste, if listened to, would destroy 
all genuine literary capacity and 
eventually destroy all journalistic 
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ability, for the sine qua non of the 
effective writer is that he must him- 
self enjoy what he writes. This is 
a case where the voice of the people 
is certainly not the voice of God. 

It was therefore a fortunate de- 
liverance when my editor informed 
me that he could dispense with my 
services. But for that humiliation 
I might have been tied for life to 
the manufacture of stunts. 

It had not been a very satisfac- 
tory period. The contact with town 
life had robbed me of that tempo- 
rary simplicity and sense of reality 
which I had found. My feet were 
not, as they had hitherto been, on 
the ground. I had lost contact with 
Mother Earth, and, although my 
work could, by no stretch of imag- 
ination or charity, be described as 
intellectual, it did certainly employ 
my mind rather than my physical 
strength. It is one of the curses of 
our present phase of civilization 
that so many are engaged in pur- 
suits that cut them off entirely from 
the salutary primitiveness of na- 
ture. I do not think any society 
can be altogether wholesome which 
lives at such a distance as ours does 
from the actualities of field and 
wood. 

This dismissal from journalism 
set me free once more to choose my 
course. The whole world was be- 
fore me. I had no ties, no responsi- 
bilities, no vocational traditions. 
But I was still without any sense 
of direction. To follow the line of 
least resistance was the only prac- 
ticable policy that suggested itself. 


THE Hoso. 


A Seventy-Mile Walk. 


It was in the fall when I left the 


Calgary Herald. Large numbers 
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of cattle, at that time of the year, 
were shipped to England, and it 
came to my ears that at Lethbridge, 
near the United States border, they 
were in need of cattlemen to accom- 
pany the shipments. It occurred to 
me that I might do worse than pay 
a visit to the eld country. There 
was nothing else doing. Winter 
was coming on. What I should do 
in England I did not stop to con- 
sider. That could be decided when 
I got there. I invested my few dol- 
lars, therefore, in a ticket to Fort 
MacLeod and from there walked 
the few intervening miles to Leth- 
bridge. But I found I was too late. 
The cattle had gone. 

I was in a part of the country 
where I was entirely unknown, and 
I had spent my last cent. I had a 
friend on a small ranch at High 
River, but High River was about a 
hundred miles away! However, 
there was nothing to do but to start 
out for this distant haven and trust 
to luck. It was late in the day 
when I set out, and I was obliged 
that night to sleep in a stable ad- 
joining a house the owner of which 
was away from home. In the mid- 
dle of the night he returned and 
nearly dropped his lantern with 
fright when I hailed him from the 
obscure depths of the shed. I 
reached Fort MacLeod the next 
morning and later in the day ar- 
rived at a ranch on the other side 
of that town, where threshing was 
in progress. I lent a hand and thus 
earned supper, bed, and breakfast. 
It was at that ranch I saw the best 
library I had yet seen in the West, 
and I spent the evening deep in 
books that I had almost despaired 
of seeing again. The next morning 
I started out again for High River. 
It was a seventy-mile stretch along 
the railroad track, with scarcely a 
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house to be seen the whole way. 
As water was scarce on the route I 
provided myself with a bottle of it 
and, thus equipped, began the jour- 
ney. Towards midday the weekly 
train running from Fort MacLeod 
to Calgary passed me on a slight 
up grade. The brakesman beckoned 
to me to jump on, but, dolt-like, I 
failed to take in his meaning till it 
was too late, and thus missed the 
chance of a lift. It was a monoto- 
nous walk—nothing but the rail- 
road track, the telegraph posts, and 
a sea of grass stretching in every 
direction to the horizon. All day 
long I plodded on and, as evening 
fell, still continued walking. Night 
came and still I walked; there were 
rattlesnakes about, and it seemed 
safer to remain on my feet, though 
I think, if such a thing be possible, 
that now and again I dozed as I 
walked. About eleven o’clock the 
next morning I reached my destina- 
tion, enjoyed a good meal, went to 
bed and slept till next morning. I 
was up in good time, however, and 
did a good day’s work hauling hay. 


Lethbridge. 


After a stay here of some weeks 
I returned to Lethbridge. My 
brother and a partner had recently 
opened a store there. The board 
outside read: “Cosmopolitan Store: 
nicknacks and novelties.” (A girl 
came in one day, and, looking from 
one partner to another, asked, “And 
which is nicknacks and which nov- 
elties?”) I joined them with the 
idea of extending the business. The 
Crow’s Nest Pass Railway, then in 
course of construction, had brought 
a large number of navvies to the 
neighborhood. They were en- 
camped two or three miles from the 
town, at what was then the end of 
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the line. I suggested opening shop 
in the camp, and, having got the 
loan of a wagon and team and a 
bell tent, and taking with me a sup- 
ply of tobacco, mouth organs, 
braces, handkerchiefs, note paper, 
and other such odds and ends, I 
pitched my tent in the center of 
the camp. Trade was brisk and 
profits high. Later on I went to 
work myself on the line as a team- 
ster. A camp of navvies will sug- 
gest to the average reader a com- 
munity quite other than the actual 
thing. These men were as jolly a 
gang as ever I fell in with. Their 
experience of navvying ranged from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic, from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes. 
Big brawny men, with an abun- 
dance of high spirits and good 
humor, and not a little knowledge 
of the world, they might have been 
called super-navvies. 


Jumping the Freight. 


It was during the later part of 
my stay in Lethbridge that I made 
the acquaintance of “Harry,” a very 
likable, if not particularly scrupu- 
lous, individual. Originally a 
baker’s assistant in Toronto, he had 
been earning a somewhat precari- 
ous living in the mining towns 
among the Rockies as a professor 
of phrenology, palmistry, and other 
weird cults. At the time he struck 
Lethbridge he was vending some 
kind of pink powder guaranteed to 
cure a variety of the ills to which 
flesh is heir. Asserting that I had 
“the gift of the gab,” and that he 
was possessed of a goodly stock of 
the pink powder, he proposed a 
partnership. He was to supply the 
goods and I was to do the talking. 
I was half minded to accept the pro- 
posal, but another project took pos- 
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session of his volatile mind and 
drove out all thoughts of the pow- 
der business. 

He was becoming homesick, and 
his wife, apparently, was urgent 
that he should return to Toronto. 
But, being without cash, the only 
way he could return East was by 
jumping a freight train. Would I, 
he wanted to know, accompany 
him? I leaped at the chance of es- 
caping from the West. I seemed to 
have explored most of its possibil- 
ities and was beginning to tire of 
what no longer had the fascination 
of the unknown. Often, when 
sheepherding near the main line of 
the C. P. R., I had stood on the rail- 
way track and felt a certain thrill 
in reflecting that it linked me up 
with the outside world, from which 
I imagined I was forever cut off. 
The sight of east-bound trains had 
given me violent nostalgia for the 
crowded streets of great cities. The 
absence of the fare had seemed an 
insuperable difficulty. But “Harry’s” 
suggestion overcame this. I had 
already experimented in this mode 
of travel. Having paid a visit to 
Montana in the hope of finding 
newspaper work, and, having been 
unsuccessful in that quest, I had 
been obliged to return to Lethbridge 
in the only way open to one with 
empty pockets, namely, by hiding 
myself in an empty coal truck going 
north. It is true I had never con- 
templated a long journey under 
those conditions, but the proposal 
was one to which my mood at once 
responded. It would be a new ex- 
perience with all sorts of possibil- 
ities, and sufficiently dangerous to 
promise excitement. 

We seated ourselves one dark 
night on the brake-beam beneath a 
car in the Lethbridge freight yard, 
and awaited events. After a long 
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delay the train pulled out of the 
yard and went pounding along, en 
route for the main line and Toronto. 
At first the sensation was that of 
being hurled, bound and helpless, 
through space. Our feet were so 
near the ties that an incautious 
movement might have meant their 
dragging along the ground. It was 
not long, however, before we were 
sufficiently at home on our perch 
to regale ourselves with the food 
and drink which bulged our pock- 
ets. Day dawned at last. The tele- 
graph posts stood up straight and 
black against the whitening sky. A 
bleak prairie world with patches of 
snow revealed itself. Then our 
train stopped and the brakesman 
walked along the track to interview 
the engine-driver. Four legs dan- 
gling under one of the cars attracted 
his attention, and we were promptly 
and unceremoniously turned off. 
There was nothing for it but to fol- 
low the retreating train on foot. Its 
smoke remained visible along the 
northern horizon for hours after- 
wards. That evening brought us to 
a section house and small depot. 
At the section house we were given 
a meal and told that another freight 
train was due shortly. We waited 
and, sure enough, a coal train with 
closed cars arrived, and stopped 
long enough to enable us to creep 
into one of the cars and lie down on 
top of the coal. We had not gone 
far in this manner when a voice 
from the inner darkness asked the 
time of day, and we found we had 
the company of a fellow hobo. The 
next day we were sidetracked near 
the main line. 

Escaping from our retreat, we 
waited for the east-bound express, 
due that night, and, as it pulled out 
of the station near by, we clambered 
on to the tender of the engine and 
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buried ourselves in the coal. In 
the course of the night the fireman, 
on his way to the water tank, trod 
on me, but made no comment, ex- 
cept to ask whether I had a drink 
of whisky on me. The next morn- 
ing, as our position on the tender 
was a conspicuous one, we jumped 
into a snow bank as the train was 
puffing up a gradient. We then 
managed to climb onto a _ long 
freight train and, walking along the 
top of the cars, opened the lid of a 
refrigerator box, fortunately empty, 
in which we lay, tightly packed, for 
two nights and three days. We 
broke the journey at Winnipeg to 
enjoy the hospitality of a Salvation 
Army Shelter. The next stage was 
accomplished in the hay box of a 
car carrying horses. Then we had 
to take to the brake-beam again. 
That brought us to our destination. 
Here, for the first time, the danger 
of arrest threatened us. In the To- 
ronto freight yard a detective got 
on our tracks, but we managed to 
elude him, and, coal-stained, hun- 
gry, and tired, reached “Harry’s” 
home, where a bath and a good 
meal restored us to something like 
our normal selves. 


Enlistment. 


My first object was to discover 
Bob MacDonald who, I had heard, 
was working on one of the Toronto 


dailies. This I did without much 
difficulty. But he was not the same 
man who had waved me a drunken 
farewell from the rear platform of 
the east-bound express at Calgary. 
The facial evidence of heavy drink- 
ing was gone, his eyes were clear, 
his manner that of a happy boy. 
Sitting on the edge of his bed at 
the hotel that for the next few 
weeks was to be my home as well 
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as his, he gave me the reason for 
the change. He had fallen in love 
with a woman working on the same 
paper as himself, and it was by her 
influence that he had been cured. 
The cure was, for the time being, 
perfect; it was, as a matter of fact, 
so perfect that he could take a glass 
for good fellowship’s sake and re- 
fuse a second! 

The Spanish-American War had 
just broken out and this woman 
journalist was possessed of a crav- 
ing to get to the front, and, for this 
purpose, left Toronto. Bob went 
off subsequently to Boston on some 
business connected with mining, in 
regard to which he was something 
like an expert, and, for the second 
time, I bade him, what seemed and 
was not, a final farewell. 

Left alone in Toronto I continued 
my efforts to find a journalistic 
opening. A good deal of time was 
spent in a room in one of the big 
newspaper offices, frequented by 
artists and pressmen of various 
kinds. The comradeship of this 
group atoned for the aspect of 
friendlessness which Toronto pre- 
sented—a friendlessness which its 
wealthy suburbs, well-planned 
streets, and handsome public build- 
ings did nothing to minimize. I 
came in contact with its business 
men through an endeavor to collect 
advertisements for a forthcoming 
publication, an endeavor which was 
an absolute failure. Toronto has all 
the virtues and vices of a prosper- 
ous commercial center. Its art, as 
exemplified in its exhibitions, was 
tame and imitative, but its business 
enterprise was bold and successful. 
No wonder that I shrank back into 
the warm-hearted homeliness of 
the little Bohemian group to which 
Bob . MacDonald had _ introduced 
me! 
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I have mentioned that the Span- 
ish-American War was in progress. 
To a man at loose ends, seeking 
only experience and adventure, the 
call was irresistible. Somehow I 
managed to raise the money to en- 
able me to reach Buffalo. I ar- 
rived with only a few cents in my 
pocket and the scent of battle in 
my nostrils. 


The Super-Tramp. 


In the rush of events which these 
last few pages have chronicled, any 
vision and sense of fundamental 
reality had, I’m afraid, been lost. 
The excitement of physical adven- 
ture had laid hold of me; and the 
brooding silences of the foothills, 
and the long winter reading 


spells in lonely shacks, had sunk 
into what seemed a very distant 
past. 

If anyone asks what relevance 


these events have to the main theme 
of this narrative I shall be hard put 
to it for an answer. Beyond the 
fact that I was seeing the world 
from fresh angles, it is difficult to 
say just what the value of these 
experiences was. I had now, more 
or less consciously, adopted the 
réle of the “super-tramp,” to adopt 
Mr. W. H. Davies’s useful term, 
and, for the time being, was content 
if life afforded me a sufficiency of 
varied interest. The urgency of the 
Quest had been forgotten. The 
world was a vast show, and I must 
endeavor to see as much of it as 
could be seen from the cheaper 
seats before the curtain was rung 
down. That, I suppose, was my 
philosophy. It was one of those 
periods when the_ soul ilies 
fallow. The plowshares' were 
again to cleave it. But that was 
not yet. 
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UNDER THE STARS AND STRIPES. 


Buffalo. 


War and the experiences con- 
nected with it have become com- 
monplace. Every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry in three continents has been 
through what would have made 
him a conspicuous hero in any 
other age. But in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, especially 
in America, the chance of seeing 
actual fighting was, for the vast 
majority, a remote possibility. I 
had never imagined that anything 
so dramatic and romantic could 
come my way. And here it was 
being flung at me. 

It was easier to get into the 
States than to get into the army. 
At the first recruiting depot at 
which I applied I was turned down 
for dental reasons. The failure to 
be at once enrolled created a serious 
situation. My few cents procured 
me a bed—it was called a bed—in 
a lodging house in the lower part 
of the town, and a slice of bread and 
butter and cup of coffee at a stall 
in the street. The next morning I 
made application at Fort Porter, 
where a detachment of the 13th 
U. S. Infantry (Regulars) was sta- 
tioned. But it was Saturday and 
I was told that the recruiting office 
was closed till Monday. That day 
I spent in the Free Library, and at 
night slept for a few hours in a 
public park. Sunday morning I en- 
joyed a swim in Lake Erie. Not 
wishing to repeat the experience of 
the previous night I applied at a 
Salvation Army Shelter for a bed, 
but the man in charge, who at the 
time was scrubbing the floor, in- 
formed me that that luxury would 
eost 25 cents, which was just 25 
cents more than I possessed. How- 
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ever, I got over this difficulty by 
undertaking to do his floor-scrub- 
bing. In return I received a cup of 
coffee, some slabs of bread and but- 
ter, a bed, and some breakfast. 

At Fort Porter the next morning 
I was duly examined, and I took 
good care when it came to an in- 
spection of my teeth, to keep my 
mouth shut, in more senses than 
one. The deficiency noted in the 
previous examination passed un- 
noticed. But a weakness in one 
eye was detected. However, the 
orderly responsible was an accom- 
modating gentleman. “Take a look 
at the card,” he said, nodding at the 
display of letters in different types, 
“and come in again later on. 
There'll be another orderly here 
then.” I acted on his advice, and 
passed the examination, on the next 
occasion, with flying colors. A little 
Iater I had donned Uncle Sam’s 
uniform, and, what was more to 


the point, enjoyed Uncle Sam’s hos- 
pitality. 


An Ancient Prejudice. 


It is perhaps worth noting that 
my solitary adventure in militarism 
was against Spain. The ostensible 
occasion of the conflict was the al- 
leged maladministration of Cuba 
and inhuman treatment of Cuban 
insurgents. The event which 
brought the rising temper of the 
States to the boiling-over point was 
the blowing-up of the U. S. battle- 
ship Maine, in Havana harbor, an 
occurrence attributed at once by the 
entire American press to Spanish 
treachery. (That Spanish agents 
had had anything to do with the 
matter was subsequently disproved 
by an American commission.) The 
war party had the support of the 
prejudice surviving in the subcon- 
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scious mind of Puritan America 
from the sixteenth century against 
Spain. Memories of the Inquisition 
made it easier to believe the stories 
of atrocities circulated by the news- 
papers. The echoes of old conflicts 
linger a long time. There were 
Elizabethan ghosts haunting my 
mind when I signed on for the war 
against King Alfonso and his peo- 
ple. Though I never said as much, 
even to myself, at heart I was tak- 
ing up arms against a cruel, tyran- 
nical Catholic Power which had 
been the enemy of England in the 
days of the great “Reformation.” 
That argument it was, I believe, 
which enabled my idealism to con- 
sent to a militaristic enterprise. I 
received a distinct shock, however, 
when I saw American soldiers face 
to face with the relics of an ancient 
civilization in the West Indies. I 
am not referring to looting or any- 
thing of that kind; on the whole 
the troops were remarkably well 
behaved. It was just the sheer con- 
trast between the men furnished by 
the Northern States and the silent 
witnesses to the Old Faith and cul- 
ture of Europe. The rawness and 
assertiveness of the one and the 
quiet dignity of the other clashed 
in my mind, and the conflict created 
a distinctly unpleasant impression 
and made me quite consciously un- 
easy. 

Of the Church I saw nothing but 
the outside of its buildings. I do 
not think the idea ever occurred to 
me of entering one of these, or, if it 
did, I repelled it. For the past few 
years I had avoided contact with 
all forms of organized religion. 
While in the Far West I had some- 
times been asked to attend the 
schoolhouse services and had re- 
fused with quite unnecessary em- 
phasis, The same intolerance oper- 
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ated in Porto Rico to keep me at 
arm’s length from the Catholic 
Church. 

One story, told at the expense of 
a priest, will serve to show the gen- 
eral attitude. One broiling summer 
day we had been in hot pursuit of 
the enemy, when we came to a point 
where the road branched. A priest 
was standing at the crossroads and 
it was said that our commanding 
officer had asked him which road 
the Spaniards had taken. The route 
which bore to the left was pointed 
to and the order was straightway 
given for us to take the other road. 
In half an hour we had caught up 
with the retreating enemy. 

If the officer did, indeed, question 
a priest in that way, he only got the 
kind of answer he deserved, but of 
course the duplicity was regarded 
as characteristic, and its defeat by 
Yankee smartness a tribute to our 
superior intelligence. 


Army Life. 


At Fort Porter I had opportuni- 


ties of testing barrack life. The 
régime in the camps at Atlanta in 
Georgia, and Tampa, Florida, to 
which we were subsequently sent, 
was, of course, different. But 
whether in barracks or camp, I was, 
for the first time, under military 
discipline, sent here or there accord- 
ing to staff directions, rising and 
taking meals at regular times, 
dressing in uniform, and drilling 
for several hours a day. The dis- 
cipline was, indeed, far less strin- 
gent than it would have been under 
similar circumstances in the British 
Army. There was a minimum of 
pipe clay. Officers and men were 
on a more friendly footing. Never- 
theless, it was discipline. 

How, it may be asked, did the in- 
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dividualist comport himself under 
these circumstances? 

To tell the truth he liked it. When 
the time came that I could claim 
my discharge, I did my best to be 
transferred to a regiment then pro- 
ceeding to the Philippines. The 
army had made itself responsible 
for clothing, feeding, and housing 
me. It had ordered my outgoing 
and incoming, my downsitting and 
uprising. It was my father and 
mother. The world outside looked 
a forlorn and friendless place. 
I had lost my initiative and did 
not know how to set about pro- 
viding for myself. The relief from 
the uncertain and shifting fortunes 
of the past proved great. Here was 
an authority strong enough and 
more than willing to order my life 
for me. The tyranny of the ego 
was suppressed by the tyranny of 
the machine, in which I was an in- 
significant unit. Instead of the 
whims and moods and circum- 
stances, which hitherto had gov- 
erned my course, as arbiter of des- 
tiny came the clear word of com- 
mand. The microcosm of my little 
self was, in this, but a miniature 
of the course of history. Sheer in- 
dividualism, unless it discovers the 
authority of God in His Church, 
must sooner or later submit itself 
to the powers of an autocrat or to 
the bureaucracy of the State. I 
cannot speak with any authority 
concerning American institutions, 
but I am not far wide of the mark, 
I imagine, when I say that the 
United States shows a tendency to 
become the most governed country 
in the world. 

I had worked out the possibilities 
of individual liberty on what claims 
to be the freest soil on earth. I 
was testing now the experience of 
discipline in the most rigorous of 
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all human organizations—the mili- 
tary. Why did I not sooner see 
that the only satisfactory solution 
of the problem I had to solve was 
to be found in that Church “whose 
service is perfect freedom”? 


The Tour. 


The army is the Poor Man’s Tour- 
ist Agency. The patriotism attrib- 
uted by the sentimental newspaper 
writer to the common soldier is 
largely curiosity. At least, it was 
so in my case. Perhaps I was more 
detached than the majority. I did 
not lie awake at nights brooding on 
the wrongs of Cuba. I did not make 
myself hoarse singing “Land of 
Hope and Glory.” When I was first 
called upon to fire at a human tar- 
get, although all round me were 
mad with the lust of battle, some 
quite powerful inhibition prevented 
me from shooting at all. I wel- 
comed the war as offering me a 
chance of seeing something more 
of the world, even though, to utilize 
a hoary Irish joke, it also offered 
me a chance of seeing the other 
world. 

From that point of view the Tour 
was a success. We traveled by spe- 
cial train from Buffalo to Atlanta. 
As we drew into the South my in- 
terest quickened. I had _ been 
brought up on Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and here were the actual places as- 
sociated with Eva and Topsy and 
their friends. In Chattanooga, 
whilst I was making a purchase, a 
colored man entered the store. “We 
don’t serve niggers here,” said the 
storekeeper, and the would-be cus- 
tomer turned discomforted away. 
I felt as though I had seen the sea- 
serpent. Here was the actual Color 
Prejudice about which I had read, 
but which, to my insular British 
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mind, had been almost as incredible 
as the fabled monster of the deep. 

Later on, during a ramble one 
afternoon, some of our company 
invaded an orchard and were 
promplly shot at by the owner, 
some of the shot passing fairly 
close to my head. And once more 
I thrilled to feel that I had actually 
witnessed an example of American 
freedom in the use of firearms. 
After about a month’s drilling 
under the pines we left Atlanta 
for Florida, whistling “Marching 
through Georgia.” Being en route 
for Florida sounded like being on 
the way to some land of fairy en- 
chantment. The swamps and Span- 
ish moss proved no myths after all. 
From Tampa, after more drilling, 
on burning sands, we shipped to 
Cuba, saw the remnant of the Span- 
ish fleet beneath Morro Castle and 
the smokestack of the Merrimac 
sunk by Lieutenant Hobson midway 
in the Santiago channel. Then one 
day we steamed off, for we knew 
not where. Our destination proved 
to be Porto Rico, whose palm trees 
we watched grow clearer against 
the dawn till the gunboat accom- 
panying us opened fire, and we 
were ordered beneath deck to re- 
ceive the first ammunition many of 
us had ever handled. 

Even the fighting was of the 
comic opera kind and added to the 
entertainment of the tourists. There 
was that little affair at Guanica, for 
instance, when our outposts were 
driven in, and the relief party, 
marched out to support them, were 
halted just out of range of the 
enemy in order that the men might 
be instructed in the use of their 
rifles, which so far they had never 
used! And then there was the 
white cow incident. This time I 
was myself on outpost duty. In the 
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course of the night the man next 
to me fired at what he swore was 
the enemy advancing against us 
under cover of the darkness. The 
panic spread and in a very short 
‘ while the whole line of outposts 
was spitting fire into the night. So 
serious was the attack deemed that 
the order to retire was given. How- 
ever, no enemy followed up our re- 
treat, and, in the morning, an old 
white cow, mistaken in the night 
for a white-uniformed Spaniard, 
was found, not far from our former 
position, riddled with bullets. 

Or I might recall our triumphant 
march through Mayaguez while in 
pursuit of the foe, and how the 
populace crowded sidewalks, win- 
dows, and balconies, and brought 
out wines and cigars to refresh the 
jaded warriors. Turning over some 
old illustrated papers in a New 
York hospital the following winter, 
I came across what appeared to be 
a photograph of the scene. Closer 
inspection, however, revealed the 
fact that, though the town was the 
same, and the date identical with 
that of our entry, the recipients of 
the wine and cigars on this occa- 
sion, was the enemy of whom we 
were in pursuit! As an instance 
of impartiality that would be hard 
to beat. 

The comic opera element was not 
lacking in the affair at Ponce when 
the signora washed my clothes. The 
war was over and we were engaged 
in policing the town. I had gone 
down to the river to wash some 
clothes. My efforts were probably 
amateurish, for one of the women 
similarly employed volunteered to 
finish the job for me. When she 
had finished, she took them away 
to dry and I followed. Thereafter 
she performed the task regularly 
for me, I calling at her brother-in- 


law’s house where she lived, and 
remaining for a chat in broken 
Spanish and English. The brother- 
in-law, one day, in her presence, 
played the part of matchmaker, 
and, on her behalf, proposed mar- 
riage. It was difficult to refuse the 
lady to her face, and I’m afraid my 
diplomacy lacked veracity. I 
pleaded a wife in America, and, as 
bigamy was out of the question, 
escaped the danger. 


Hospital. 


But if the campaign had been, in 
certain respects, a pleasure tour for 
the education and amusement of 
Young America, the price had, 
nevertheless, to be paid. 

As soon as the fighting was over, 
I collapsed and reported sick. I 
had already found it difficult to 
keep up in the forced marches we 
were obliged to make, often on in- 
sufficient rations. The doctor shook 
his head when he examined me 
and, I could see plainly, entertained 
small hopes of recovery. I don’t 
think it gave me any shock to know 
that I was on the danger list; per- 
haps I was too far gone for that. 
Our regiment was then in the cen- 
ter of the island, and the order was 
shortly afterwards given to return 
to the coast. I was left to make 
my way as best I could. Soon 
after arriving at our new quarters, 
I went into hospital. Six weeks 
later I was transferred to New 
York, and spent the winter in mili- 
tary hospitals in New York Harbor. 


The Healing Silence. 


What a relief were the clean 
white beds, the quietness and the 
methodical routine of the hospital 
ward! I was too ill to do more 
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than lie still and absorb the healing 
silence. The lull benefited mind as 
well as body. When at last I grew 
stronger, I began to crave books. 
Kindly strangers were ready enough 
to supply the need, but I was diffi- 
cult to please. A novel of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward’s was left unfin- 
ished. So were the works of equally 
well-known writers. An edition of 
Shakespeare which I sent out and 
bought for myself fared better. But 
after awhile even that palled. A 
cheap little copy of the New Testa- 
ment had been left by one of our 
visitors, and, more for lack of any- 
thing else than in response to any 
positive desire, | commenced to re- 
read it. I can describe the effect 
only by using again the word “heal- 
ing.” Something clean and sweet 
and restorative emanated from the 
little book. I chronicle no dramatic 
experience, no emotidnal outburst, 
no cataclysmic penitence, but just 
that sense of a re-creative Presence. 

Here I was back on the ancient 
paths. Inward experience had made 
contact with historical fact. The 
mood of proud rebellion was, at 
least in some measure, toned down. 
True, it was but the Religion of a 
Book with which I had renewed 
acquaintance. As yet there was no 
glimpse of the living Church. I 
looked across the ward at a priest 
visiting a fellow patient and 
thought how pleasant it must be to 
belong to an organization that 
looked after you when you were ill; 
that was all. The Religion of a 
Book was to prove its utter inade- 
quacy, but for the present it served 
the purpose of a nursing God. 


East or West? 


Convalescence brought me face 
to face with the question, Whither 
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now? At first the only course open 
seemed to be a resumption of the 
prairie ranch life. It was not an 
exciting or promising prospect, but 
it was now the only sphere in which 
I could say I felt at home. 

Once discharged, I moved into 
New York, putting up at an enor- 
mous establishment somewhat on 
the lines of the Rowton Houses in 
England. One of our visitors at the 
hospital, learning that I had done 
newspaper work, had given me an 
introduction to the editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle. It seemed worth 
while, before finally deciding to re- 
turn West, to see him. After a few 
questions as to my experience and 
acquirements, I was given a cutting 
from the “personal” column of that 
day’s paper and told to get a “story” 
out of it. The cutting in question 
indicated a domestic tragedy of 
some kind or other, and I set out 
for the address indicated in the ad- 
vertisement to investigate the mat- 
ter. It was a bleak day in early 
March, and as I crossed .Brooklyn 
Bridge the prospect of being. per- 
manently engaged to write up af- 
fairs of this kind did not strike me 
as particularly inviting. An old 
English prejudice against exploiting 
the private life of others stirred 
somewhere in the depths of my 
mind and set me in revolt against 
the trade of the newspaper man as 
interpreted by the New York press. 
Something of the literary prude in 
that, if you like; not a little of the 
prig, I am sure. I had neither the 
heart to go on with the business 
nor the courage to go back to the 
Eagle office and report my in- 
ability. 

Suddenly it occurred to me that 
I would like to go home. I had 
been paid off recently from the 
army, and when I counted my cash 
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I found I had enough for a steerage 
berth and a little over. That settled 
it. I went down to the shipping 
office and booked a passage by a 
vessel sailing in a couple of days 
to Southampton. For all I know 
the Brooklyn Eagle is still looking 
for its lost reporter. 

Why I decided to turn again 
home and what I intended to do 
when I arrived, I do not know. I 
did not myself think of the trip as 
more than a brief holiday. 

Behind me lay the Statue of Lib- 
erty with her back to America; in 
front of me was Europe. Was there 
something symbolical in this re- 
turn? Is this point the crucial 
moment in the pilgrimage “There 
and Back”? This is not an alto- 
gether fanciful suggestion. Europe 
is still at heart Catholic. Rome 
stands at her heart exercising, even 
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to-day, more power than any single 
monarch, giving ample evidence of 
an immortal youth. In spite of a 
huge Catholic population, America 
finds its chief source of inspiration 
in its Puritan tradition. It some- 
times seems to me that my “whim” 
was dictated by an unconscious 
choice between two types of civili- 
zation. Deeper than any momen- 
tary fancy was the exile’s longing 
for Home, a longing which no mere 
domestic reunion could satisfy. 

“He was tired of adventure,” 
some will say, “and wanted to settle 
down.” Well, if that was his secret 
intention, it was doomed to disap- 
pointment. The years that were to 
follow would prove that it was not 
weariness that sent him beating up 
against the westward stream of im- 
migration. The adventurous part 
of this story is to come. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 











THE FOUNDING OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


By MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


E little wind that heralds the 

dawn, a chilly wind from off 
the sea, was stirring, and the man 
who stepped from the doorway of 
the rude log hut, hurriedly drew his 
cloak about him. The hut was one 
of several that stood, thatched with 
tule reeds, about a rude square, in 
a meadow among low sand hills 
that sloped to a strip of sandy 
beach, on the otherwise rocky shore 
of a strait of sea water about one 
mile wide. Upon the farther side of 
the water, range beyond range of 
mountains loomed black and vast 
against a clear sky still sprinkled 
with stars, but lightening toward 
the break of day. Back of the build- 
ings, to the south, the inky woods 
and many hills were broken here 
and there with pale, mysterious 
splashes and lines, produced by 
huge sand dunes growing vaguely 
gray as they caught the first glimpse 
of morning light. Out from shore 
a little way two or three ruby 
sparks dotted the towering poop 
and bows of a small ship riding at 
anchor. Dim lights shone through 
windowless openings in some of the 
log houses. It was very still and 
clear and chilly. The calm water 
broke gently upon the sandy beach 
and there was a whisper of wind 
among the trees. 

The man began to pace slowly to 
and fro, his head bent meditatively 
under his steel cap, his hands rest- 
ing, folded together, upon the broad 
hilt of his sword. A few lounging 


sentinels, leaning upon their lances 
about the square, stiffened into at- 
tention when they saw him, and 
eyed him curiously. 

Daylight grew stronger. The 
stars withdrew, the sky became a 
dome of faint lilac, and streaks of 
soft, commingled hues of red and 
gold suffused the east and spread 
rapidly toward the north. And 
now, just before the appearance of 
the sun, the silence deepened, and 
there came that moment full of ex- 
pectancy, that brooding, deep mo- 
ment which is the transition of 
night to day. The man stopped 
short, and just then, out of the pro- 
found depth of mystic silence, there 
came from the house near which 
he stood a faint, thin little cry—a 
baby’s cry, a cry that hardly could 
make itself heard even in so still 
and silent a place. 

The man lifted his head, and 
passed on smiling, like one who 
had heard good news. And so in- 
deed he had. The child was one 
born a month before, and hastily 
baptized without a moment’s delay 
because it seemed impossible that 
it could live. It had struggled on 
for existence; each night threatened 
to be its last; but here it was still 
alive, on the great day that had 
come after many delays. If this 
child, the first born in the new - 
settlement, the founding of which 
was of such importance to Spain, 
had died on the very eve ef the 
formal celebration of the founding, 
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the event would have been to the 
colonists an omen of ill fortune, a 
sign that the spark of new life 
brought with such toil and peril 
from so far away was destined only 
to flicker out. But it seemed to the 
man, as he strode more briskly for- 
ward, that the cry of the newborn 
child was more lusty than it had 
ever been, and sounded as the voice 
of one who had come to stay. 
Daylight grew stronger. There 
was a general stirring in the houses. 
The cry of the baby was followed 
by many other little hungry voices. 
There was a sudden chattering of 
older children; there were the 
deeper voices of men and women. 
The lanterns on the ship disap- 
peared. The candles in the houses 
were put out. Soon there was a 
steady brightening of the dark 
water. The yards and looped sails 
of the little galleon came into sight. 


A flag was hoisted to its peak, the 
red and yellow banner of royal 
Spain. A boat pushed off from its 
side and headed shoreward. Yawn- 
ing yet bustling people appeared 
from the houses, building fires here 


and there. Wood smoke arose, 
mingling its pungent odor with the 
damp woodland smells and the salt 
breath of the shore. Pots and pans 
were produced from the houses and 
the women began to cook. Beef 
was soon frizzling, and tortillas 
baking, and the aroma of chocolate 
spread its invitation. Leather- 
coated soldiers busied themselves 
with the horses and mules neighing 
and braying in the corral at one end 
of the square. Other men in civilian 
dress cut wood for the fires and 
fetched water from a near-by spring. 
The score or two of children were 
everywhere at once, helping or hin- 
dering their mothers, playing and 
chattering, or minding the babies. 


There was a spirit of keen anima- 
tion, a bright excitement, a sense 
of enthusiasm; for all knew that 
the day was a great day, and now 
the sun was shining brightly on the 
top of the peak which they had 
named The Mountain of our Father 
San Francisco—the same which is 
now called by its Indian name, 
Tamalpais, the Mountain by the 
Bay. 

The man in the cloak who had 
been first upon the scene was the 
center of all this vivacious stirring. 
It was to him the party of sailors 
from the galleon reported when 
they landed, and by him they were 
directed to prepare the ropes and 
blocks they had brought with them 
for the raising of the great Cross 
which lay upon the ground, a hole 
being already dug in which to set 
its foot. He, too, it was who gave 
brisk orders to the muleteers and 
the soldiers. For he was Lieutenant 
José Joaquin Moraga, of the army 
of the King of Spain, in command 
of the soldiers and of the colonists 
sent from Mexico to guard and 
settle the Mission and Presidio of 
San Francisco de Asis, and this was 
the day chosen for the formal es- 
tablishment of the Presidio—Sep- 
tember 17, 1776, the Feast of the 
Stigmatization of St. Francis. A 
great day, surely, for Lieutenant 
Moraga, and the sense of its im- 
portance and of his great responsi- 
bility had broken his rest and sent 
him forth. He was a young man, 
and until now he had not known 
the anxiety or the pride of a su- 
preme command. He had been 
Lieutenant under Juan Bautista 
Anza—one of the boldest, strongest 
spirits recorded in the annals of 
Spanish exploration—and upon 
Anza’s broad shoulders had rested 
all the weight of that marvelous 
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journey which brought the pioneers 
of San Francisco from Sonora 
across the sun-drenched Colorado 
desert, over the mountains, into 
California, and northward into the 
unknown regions where now the 
most northerly of the colonial out- 
posts of Spain in America was to 
be established. More than a thou- 
sand miles had the party of two 
hundred and forty men, women, 
and children been led by Anza, the 
journey taking nearly six months, 
one of the most wonderful achieve- 
ments blazoned in the romance of 
California colonization, one of the 
greatest marches, indeed, ever made 
in any land, in any age. But Anza 
had been ordered back to Mexico 
and had parted company with his 
followers at Monterey, where he 
left them during the time he spent 
obeying orders to explore the region 
around San Francisco Bay, prior to 
his return to Sonora. Upon Moraga 
had fallen the responsibility of 
leadership when the establishment 
of the Mission and Presidio of San 
Francisco was at last definitely de- 
cided upon, and the colonists and 
soldiers and _ priests—numbering 
nearly one hundred—moved for- 
ward from Monterey, the ship San 
Carlos sailing later on, bringing 
tools and supplies. The Presidio 
site had been selected by Anza, a 
year before—on a low hillside near 
the place now called Fort Point— 
and there the buildings were erected. 

Breakfast over, the preparations 
for the coming ceremonies were 
pushed forward more busily than 
ever. The ground was cleared of 
the logs, tools, saddlebags and har- 
ness lying about. Everything was 
made neat and tidy within and 
without the houses. The boxes and 
bundles brought from far-away 
Mexico were rummaged, and the 
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brightest of the pueblo petticoats, 
the gayest ribbons, and ornaments, 
the least worn chamois-skin boots, 
were donned by the women and 
girls, while the soldiers burnished 
their steel breastplates, and caps, 
aud weapons. Into the largest of 
the log buildings, men and women 
and children carried flowers and 
branches, for this was the chapel, 
and the center of all that was soon 
to happen. Presently a cry arose. 
“The Fathers! Here come the 
Fathers!” 

Through the trees south of the 
little meadow came a group of men 
headed by three Franciscan friars, 
striding sturdily along, barefooted 
save for rude sandals, and clothed 
in long, gray, hooded gowns, girt 
with knotted cords. They came 


from the Mission which had been 
built on the shore of the Laguna de 
Sefiora de los Dolores—the Lagoon 
of Our Lady of Sorrows, three or 


four miles away, but which had not 
yet been formally opened, although 
mission work had been going ac- 
tively on since the first of August. 
At their head marched Father 
Francisco Paléu, the priest ap- 
pointed by the president of the Cali- 
fornia Missions, Father Junipero 
Serra, to the spiritual charge of the 
new Mission. 

Paléu was a hardy, active man, 
with a smiling, kindly, and deter- 
mined looking face, swarthy and 
lean. His bare feet and legs were 
covered with scars and scratches 
and bruises. The women and chil- 
dren, and many men as well, knelt 
as the friars entered the square, and 
the priests nodded and smiled hap- 
pily, and blessed them right and 
left. 

With Paléu’s coming, the center 
of the interest shifted from Moraga, 
the man of the Sword, to the priest 
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and his Cross. Soon the actual 
ceremonies of the founding of San 
Francisco were under way.... 
And, from a Franciscan point of 
view, the day was most appropriate 
for the great occasion, for. it was 
the Feast of the Stigmata of the 
founder of their Order, St. Francis 
of Assisi—the celebration of the 
day on which the poet-saint of the 
Umbrian hills had been marked 
miraculously with the wounds of 
Christ, whose love for God and for 
man he strove so passionately to 
imitate.—and Francis of Assisi 
was the patron saint of the new 
settlement. 

Entering the little sacristy of the 
chapel, Paléu and his assistants, 
Father Benito Camboén, José Noce- 
dal and Tomas de la Peiia, covered 
their rude, patched gowns with the 
seemly vestments (the alb and the 
stole) meet for the celebration of 
sacred rites, and then they pro- 
ceeded to where the huge Cross lay 
upon the ground. 

Around them gathered the sol- 
diers, the colonists, the women and 
children. Father Paléu raised his 
hand, and said: “Our help is in the 
name of the Lord!” 

“Who made heaven and earth!” 
answered a fellow priest. 

“O Lord, hear my prayer!” Paléu 
implored. “Let us pray!” And he 
made a great Sign of the Cross, and 
continued: “Bless, O Lord, Al- 
mighty God, this place; that in it 
may be health, chastity, victory, 
strength, humility, goodness and 
meekness, the fullness of the law, 
and thanksgiving to God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost; and let Thy 
blessing remain upon this place and 
upon them that dwell therein, now 
and forever.” 

And as he thus initiated the rites 
prescribed by Church and State for 
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the legal founding of the new settle- 
ment, all the eompany sank to their 
knees and adored, 

Lieutenant Moraga rose up first 
and drew his sword, the sunshine 
flashing from its blade, loudly say- 
ing: “In the name of his Majesty, 
Charles lil., King of Castile, Leon, - 
Aragon, the two Sicilies, Jerusalem, 
Navarre, Granada, Toledo, Valencia, 
Galicia, Majorca, Seville, Cerdagne, 
Cordova, Corsica, Murcia, Jaen, Al- 
gardes, Algeciras, Gibraltar, the 
Canary Islands, the East Indies, the 
West Indies, and of the firm land of 
the ocean; Archduke of Austria, 
Duke of Burgundy, of Brabant, of 
Milan; Count of Hapsburg, Flan- 
ders, Tyrol, and Barcelona; Lord of 
Vizeaya, and of Milan, our lord 
whom God guard many years with 
increase of states and kingdoms to 
serve him, and grant prosperity to 
his vassals and to his heirs and 
successors!” 

Then, acting, he said, as com- 
mander of the expedition and by 
virtue of the instructions given him 
in, the royal name by the Viceroy of 
New Spain—all of whose sonorous 
titles, as numerous nearly as the 
king’s, he gave in due form—-Mo- 
raga proclaimed that he took and 
acquired possession forevermore of 
this land, in the royal name of the 
crown of Castile and Leon, as of a 
thing which really belonged to it 
by reason of the Bull of Donation 
of Pope Alexander VI., issued motu 
proprio in Rome, May 4, 1493, to 
their high and serene Catholic 
Majesties, Ferdinand V. and Isa- 
bella his wife, giving to them and 
to their heirs and successors half 
of the world; by virtue of which 
these lands belonged to the said 
crown of Castile and Leon, and, 
therefore, he took possession and 
subordinated them to the power, 
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possession, and dominion of the said 
royal crown of Castile and Leon. 
And in sign of possession he cut 
with his sword the grass at his feet, 
the bushes, and branches of trees 
near by, and walked around the 
Cross, moving stones from his path, 
and calling loudly upon those pres- 
ent to be witnesses of the fact that 
he met with no hindrance whatso- 
ever. Then, the sailors who had 
landed from the galleon elevated 
and fixed the Cross firmly in its 
place, and the whole company sank 
upon their knees while Paldéu 
prayed aloud that their act should 
be for God’s service, and that the 
word of the Holy Gospel should be 
sown among the barbarous nations 
who were astray from the true 
knowledge of the Faith, so that they 
might be brought forth from the 
blindness in which they wandered, 
and their souls be saved. 

After this, they went to the 
chapel, and Father Paléu sang the 
first High Mass, closing the service 
with a Te Deum. 

“We praise Thee, O God!” he 
chanted. 

Fathers Cambén, Nocedal, and 
Tomas de la Pefia led the response, 
in which the swordsmen and the 
colonists, women and _ children 
joined: “We acknowledge Thee to 
be our Lord!” 

“O Father’ everlasting!” 
claimed the celebrant. 

“All the earth doth worship 
Thee!” was the answer. 

Religious faith creates intimate 
sympathies and affinities between 
believing men and the world about 
them that do not exist for those 
who fail to understand that evanes- 
cent nature is but a colored veil be- 
fore the face of the immutable Di- 
vine; and as the Franciscans sang 
Te Deum that day by the Golden 


pro- 
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Gate, loudly proclaiming that all the 
earth joined in their worship, they 
felt that nature accompanied them 
with antiphonal harmony. The 
high hills, now fully revealed in the 
sunshine, were robed in autumnal 
splendor of rich purple and gold, 
like the acolytes of some cosmic 
sacrament. Mystically luminous 
behind a filmy veil of fog that had 
crept in from the sea, they formed 
under the high vault of the sky of 
tender blue a cloud of noble wit- 
nesses. (So suavely are they mold- 
ed, these San Francisco hills, that 
I have always thought God’s hand 
caressed them lovingly when they 
were shaped.) The sea upon the 
long sands of the beach and against 
the rocks and cliffs boomed and 
clashed briny cymbals and sonorous 
drums. Through the forests of pine 
and cypress, from which the tim- 
bers for the houses and the Cross 
had been hewn, the wind surged, 
muttering strangely—as if the lurk- 
ing gods of the heathen (which, 
saith the Psalmist, are demons) 
were huskily discussing this omi- 
nous invasion. Seals bellowed from 
the off-shore swarming places. 
White gulls hovered high, curious 
and scared. For scores of miles 
southward stretched the jumble of 
hills and sand dunes, fantastic as 
adream. The great bay opened up 
from the narrow entrance, studded 
with islands, and the high, heavily 
wooded mountains of Marin formed 
a basaltic background for its ful- 
guration of blue and steel and 
bronze—the bronze formed by the 
muddy staining of huge rivers that 
from the east and north poured 
their swift waters to the sea. 
Lonely as a lost child, yet gallant 
as a Knight of the Table Round, the 
little San Carlos, with its towering 
poop and lofty bows of the galleon 
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type, the first. craft to enter the 
Golden Gate (its first entrance had 
been on August 18th of the previous 
year, 1775, when Lieutenant Ayala 
explored the bay), discharged sal- 
yos of cannon, while the leather- 
jacketed soldiers ashore fired off 
their queer fusee muskets, and the 
bells of the chapel rang and clanged 
and pealed, at the climax of the 
hymn of joy and thanksgiving. 


IL. 


Although in the usual course of 
such events the Mission of San 
Francisco de Asis should have been 
founded before the military head- 
quarters, the Presidio, the formal 
opening of the Mission had been 
greatly delayed through the un- 
friendly behavior of Captain Rivera, 
the military governor of California, 
who lost no opportunity to annoy 
and hinder the missionaries, with 
whom he was at loggerheads during 
all the time he was in California. 
Indeed, in California as in Mexico, 
there was only too. often a state of 
sore friction between the men of 
the Sword and the men of the Cross. 

The founders of San Francisco 
had been on the shores of the bay 
since June, vainly waiting for au- 
thorization from Rivera to establish 
the Mission, the permanent building 
of which had. been erected early in 
September, taking the place of the 
temporary huts of brushwood and 
tule reeds which had been put up 
in June, Father Paléu saying the 
first Mass there on June 29th. The 
site chosen was the place named 
by Anza that very spring, Laguna 
de Nuestra Senora de los Dolores, 
for the day on which he arrived 
there was the Feast of Our Lady of 
Sorrows. Near this place Lieuten- 
ant Moraga had planted a little corn 
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and garbanzos to test the produc- 
tivity of the soil, which seemed 
good to the explorers, and Father 
Pedro Font, who was with Anza’s 
first expedition, considered the spot 
well fitted for a Mission site. 

The missionaries had greatly de- 
sired to celebrate the formal found- 
ing on October 4th, which is the 
Feast of St. Francis, but this proved 
impossible, and they made amends 
to their Seraphie Father—who him- 
self had well known what it was 
to be hampered and ‘restrained by 
the powers of the world in his apos- 
tolic labors—by the fervor of their 
devotion to him. A treasured image 
of the little poor man of Assisi was 
placed on a platform and carried 
by the strongest and steadiest sol- 
diers in a procession, the priests 
singing hymns and chanting lit- 
ahies, responded to by the soldiers, 
sailors, colonists, and women and 
children, following along as the 
image was carried to the altar in 
the chapel, where Father Paléu 
sang a High Mass, and preached, 
taking as his theme the life of their 
patron saint. You may be sure that 
Paléu, a fervent soul—a' man who 
shows how he can love in his great 
book, the life of /his leader, and 
model, and dearest friend, Junipero 
Serra—you may be sure that he 
thrilled their hearts that day as he 
spoke to them of St. Francis, and 
told them the story of that ardent 
young aristocrat who, seven cen- 
turies ago, tore himself away from 
his purple and fine linen, his wine 
and his song, and founded’ a new, 
a spiritual democracy for the serv- 
ice of God and man—a democracy 
pledged to the service of a hu- 
manity betrayed and downtrod- 
den by kings and rulers who had 
forgotten the lesson taught by the 
Master of St. Francis, and which 
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Francis taught once more, namely, 
that the only right and lasting way 
in which to rule is to serve, and be 
served, through love. You may be 
certain, as well, that he did not 
fail to tell them the story—which 
Paléu himself believed with all his 
heart—of how St. Francis mirac- 
ulously led the way to his chosen 
place, blinding the eyes of Portola 
and his pioneers so that they passed 
the point at which they were to 
have stopped, the Bay of Monterey, 
and went on to the discovery of the 
marvelous bay, on the shores of 
which they were now to work, un- 
der his patronage, for God and the 
king. And, listening before the al- 
tar in the little chapel, near the site 
of which the permanent Mission 
chapel was afterwards erected, and 
where it still stands in the most 
thickly populated part of the mod- 
ern city, the pioneers of San Fran- 
cisco seemed to feel the very pres- 
ence of their great patron and pro- 
tector—the spirit of the man who 
so loved his fellow men, and so in- 
spired his followers with that love, 
that seven centuries have not less- 
ened the force of his message of 
service. Surely San Franciseo— 
the city which men love in such a 
warm and personal way—has cause 
for rejoicing in that it can trace its 
ancestry to such a source. 

Nor did Paléu lose his opportun- 
ity, we may surely conjecture, to 
tell his flock how keenly the beloved 
president of the Missions, Father 
Junipero Serra, had desired to be 
with them on this great occasion 
which realized the plan he had been 
struggling to carry out for so many 
years, ever since his coming to 
California. But Serra had gone to 
San Diego in order to console the 
missionaries there and to rebuild 
the Mission destroyed in the upris- 
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ing the year before, when the In- 
dians had revolted, killing Father 
Luis: Jayme, and José Romero, a 
colonist, an event which caused 
Serra to exclaim: “Thanks be to 
God! That land is now watered; 
now the conversion of the Indians 
at San Diego will be effected.” And 
the thought of the first martyrdom 
in California, accompanied by the 
destruction of the Mission build- 
ings, no doubt caused the founders 
of San’ Francisco, in the midst of 
their rejoicings, to remember the 
uncertainty and peril of their own 
position, isolated in the wilderness, 
surrounded by tribes of savage In- 
dians. 

But it was no more than a passing 
shadow, this thought; it was a day 
of joy and the spirit of it was happy. 
And when Mass was over and the 
pioneers left the chapel, the rest of 
the day was devoted to games and 
dances and feasting. 

It was noticeable that there was 
one’ among the little gathering who 
held apart, and drooped, and was 
pensive, and many a whisper and 
laugh among the others communi- 
cated the reason why. It could only 
be one thing, of course, considering 
that this pretty moper, Juana Fran- 
cisea Pinto, the young daughter of 
the soldier Pablo Pinto, was or- 
dinarily one of the brightest and 
gayest of all the company who had 
marched from Sonora. But in pass- 
ing: through Monterey her bright 
eyes had met the admiring eyes of 
Mariano Cordero, a soldier of the 
Monterey garrison, and ever since 
Juana Francisca, as her puzzled 
father often declared, had been 
“muy triste,” very sad. But Mariano 
changed all that in a few weeks’ 
time. Obtaining permission from his 
commanding officer, he marched 
all. the way north from Mon- 














lerey, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles, and on November 28th, the 
first marriage in San Francisco was 
performed in the little chapel at 
Mission Dolores. .. . 

The corner stone of the perma- 
nent church building—which still 
is standing after all these years— 
was laid after a Solemn High Mass 
on April 25, 1782, by Father Paldéu, 
assisted by Fathers Vincente de 
Santa Maria and José Antonio Mur- 
guia. There are still to be seen, 
treasured in the archives of the 
Archbishop of San Francisco, three 
old volumes of mission records 
which bear the signature of Father 
Paléu and the date of August 1, 
1776—which is the date when the 
mission work was begun, before the 
formal founding of either the Pre- 
sidio or the Mission. Each book is 
strongly stitched together with flex- 
ible covers of rudely dressed leather 
and is looped, instead of clasped, 
with thongs of real buckskin, and 
little plugs of the same instead of 
buttons within the loops. The books 
are labeled respectively: “Book of 
Bapfisms,” “Book of Marriages,” 
“Book of Burials” (Libro de Bau- 
tismos, Libro de Casamientos, Libro 
de Defuntos). The title-pages of 
these volumes are all elaborately 
inscribed by Father Paléu, and the 
following from the Book of Bap- 
tisms will serve as a sample of the 
rest: 


“FOUNDATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
A. D., 1776.” 

“Viva Jesus Maria y Joser!” 

“Book of Baptisms, in which are 
recorded the births of those who 
are christened in this church, as 
well the children of the soldiers and 
colonists of the Royal Presidio, as 
of the Indians of this Mission of 
our Father San Francisco, which 
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was founded by the Monks of the 
Apostolic College of San Francisco 
in the port of the same name of our 
Father San Francisco, in Northern 
California, with the approbation 
and at the expense of our Catholic 
Monarch, King of Spain, our Lord 
Don Carlos III. (whom God de- 
fend!), under the direction of his 
Excellency the Bailli Brother Don 
Antonio Maria Bucareli, Most Ex- 
cellent Viceroy and Captain-Gen- 
eral of this New Spain. At the same 
time there was founded in its im- 
mediate vicinity the new Presidio 
of the same name of San Francisco, 
on the first day of August, 1776. 
The first ministers being the Fa- 
thers Presbyter-Preachers, Brother 
Francisco Paléu and Brother Pedro 
Cambéon, Apostolic Presbyter- 
Preachers of the above mentioned 
College of San Francisco of Mexico. 
This book consists of three hundred 
and fifty leaves, without the first 
and last, which are to be left blank; 
in testimony of all which I have 
signed it. 
FrRANcIscO PaLou. 

“In the name of the Most Holy 
Trinity, God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, of the 
Queen of Angels, Mary Most Holy, 
Our Lady, and of our Father San 
Francisco, Patron of this Church 
and Mission, this Book of Baptisms 
is commenced!” 


“The first three children appear- 
ing in this register,” writes Dwin- 
nelle, “were baptized hurriedly in 
articulo mortis; Francisco Soto, 
August 10, 1776; Juana Sanchez, 
August 28, 1776; and Maria Bojor- 
quez, October 20, 1776—all children 
of soldiers at the Presidio. The 
fourth, which was baptized with all 
the ceremonies December 20, 1776, 
was José Gabriel Amezquita, son of 
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Manuel Domingo de Amezquita and 
Maria Rosalia Zamara Amezquita; 
the godfather and godmother were 
Nicolas Berreyesa and his sister 
Ysabel—all pobladores or colonists 
of the Presidio. The first burial re- 
corded was on December 21, 1776, 
at the church of the Presidio, of 
Maria de Luz Munoz, wife of José 
Manuel Valencia, a soldier there, 
who died in consequence of an ac- 
cident, and so did not receive Ex- 
treme Unction, but had confessed a 
few days before. The first inter- 
ment made at the Mission church 
was that of Juana Maria de Gama, 
wife of Antonio Maria de Gama, 
also a soldier.” 


Thus was the cycle of life, ex- 
pressed in birth, marriage, and 
death, begun in San Francisco, 
sacramentally solemnized, and duly 
recorded in the books of old Mis- 
sion Dolores. 


Whether or not St. Francis had 
anything to do with the discovery 
of the bay that bears his name, save 
in the quick imagination of those 
men of simple faith, at any rate 
the trails had been traversed from 
Mexico and from Monterey that met 
by the Golden Gate, where the des- 
tiny which controls the progress of 
nations and the birth of cities had 
decreed that the future metropolis 
of the western region of America 
was to rise. The seeds were sown 
which, though they remained for a 
long time only feebly germinating, 
are still the seeds from which the 
city takes its rise, for if you cut 
off the great background of tradi- 
tion, romance, ideals, and other 
spiritual values more worth while 
than all material things, and count 
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San Francisco’s life, as a few crude 
minds would have us do, only from 
°48, what an inestimable loss would 
not San Francisco suffer! 

No; the ceremonies at the Pre- 
sidio and the Mission were the true 
beginnings of this city’s chronicle. 
They were part and parcel of those 
great movements of immigration 
and of national expansion, which if 
graphically platted on the map of 
the United States,—as one brilliant 
contemporary historian, Dr. Her- 
bert F. Bolton, has shown us,— 
would exhibit a most significant 
phenomenon, namely, that all the 
lines and curves of American ex- 
pansion tend to come together at 
San Francisco, where, as Sir Charles 
Dilke pointed out as long ago as 
1866, London itself and New 
York are bound some day to find 
a rival. 

And these great lines and curves 
were being prepared for at the very 
time when Paléu and Moraga, with 
Cross and Sword, were blessing and 
guarding the birth of a city; for, on 
the other side of the continent, 
George Washington was facing Lord 
Howe at Harlem Heights, and bring- 
ing a nation into being. Only a few 
months before, the Declaration of 
Independence had been issued. And 
this new nation it was which even- 
tually reaped the fruits of all that 
Spain had sown in the west. 

Yet, despite the formal and sub- 
stantial nature of the ceremonies, 
at Presidio and Mission in 1776, 
perhaps it were not too fanciful to 
venture a claim that San Francisco 
should also place March 28th among 
days of commemoration. For it was 
on March 28, 1774, that Father 
Pedro Font, he who bore the Cross 
before the Sword of Anza across 
the deserts and mountains from 
Mexico to the Golden Gate in the 














first great march, conceived the idea 
which had vaguely stirred the souls 
of others but which he was the first 
firmly to shape in lasting words— 
the precise and formulated idea of 
the city of San Francisco—the city 
of the future; the city of to-day. 

Anza had chosen a white cliff 
(Fort Point),-just within the Gold- 
en Gate, as a site for the Presidio, 
and Father Font wrote in his diary 
as follows: 


“The commander decided to fix 
the Holy Cross, which I blessed 
after Mass, on the extreme end of 
the steep rock at the interior point 
of the mouth of the port; and at 
eight o’clock he and I went there 
with four soldiers, and the Cross 
was fixed at a suitable height to be 
seen from the entire entrance of 
the port and from some distance. 
... On departing we ascended a 
short hill to a very green flowery 
table-land abounding in wild violets 
and sloping somewhat toward the 
port. From it the view is delicio- 
cisima. There may be seen a good 
part of the port with its islands, 
and the mouth of the port and the 
sea, whence the prospect ranges 
even beyond the Farallones. 

“I judged that if this site could 
be well populated, as in Europe, 
there would be nothing finer in the 
world, as it was in every way fitted 
for a most beautiful city,—one of 
equal advantages by land and water, 
with that port so remarkable and 
capacious wherein could be built 
shipyards, quays, and whatever 
might be desired... . I examined 
the mouth of the port... andl 
tried to sketch it, and here I place 
the sketch. .. .” 


Oh, these Franciscans! Poets 
and lovers of nature were they, 
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sharing the spirit of their founder 
in this respect as well as his zeal for 
the conquest of souls. St. Francis, 
he who in the gayety of his heart 
fiddled upon a stick picked up on 
the road, and trolled the love ditties 
of his turbulent youth (only now 
in honor of a greater love), he who 
chanted the incomparable psalms 
to his brother, the Sun, bequeathed 
an undying sympathy with natural 
beauty and human joy to his fol- 
lowers. Think of the heroic Serra, 
painfully dragging his lame leg in 
those terrible walks between Mex- 
ico and San Francisco, full ef enor- 
mous cares and responsibilities, not 
only a great colonizer, a prince of 
missionaries, but engaged all the 
while in the even more arduous 


- pursuit of personal sanctity. Serra 


can never be properly appreciated 
save by those who see in him the 
saint as well as the pathfinder and 
the founder. Think of him, I say, 
pausing to note in his hurried let- 
ters to his fellow workers that he 
had found “flowers many and beau- 
tiful . . . and to-day we have met 
the queen of them all (Reyna de 
ellas), the rose of Castile. As I 
write, I have a branch before me 
with three full-blown roses, others 
in bud, and six unpetaled.” 

So, too, Father Font. Even while 
his mind glowed and expanded with 
his vision of the great city of the 
future, he sketched a charming vi- 
gnette, the “very green flowery 
tableland abounding in wild violets.” 
And he saw as we all see that the 
view is “deliciocisima.” He coined 
a word—like a true artist—to fit his 
impression, a unique and thrilling 
impression, produced by the unique 
quality of San Francisco’s scene. 
His practical judgment saw that the 
port showed wondrous opportu- 
nities for shipyards and quays; but 
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his artistic soul did not fail to notice 
that it was also ineffably beautiful. 

Thus, from the beginning, beauty, 
in San Francisco, was recognized 
and honored. Beauty became one 
of its primary values. The spirit 


of art was present at its founding. 
And if the soul of a city, like the 
soul of a man, contains inherited 
strains of temperament from its 
progenitors, then the joy and the 
delight in beauty, and the gay spirit 
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of San Francisco (ah, yes, she has 
other moods as well!), may be 
traced back to the little poor man 
of Assisi, transmitted through the 
line of his spiritual sons to his 
latter-day children of the western 
city, with whom beauty and joy and 
art are real and desirable things, 
part and parcel of the city’s wealth, 
over which, on a hundred towers of 
church and school and convent and 
hospital, soars the Cross. 





THE FOOL. 


By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


YouTtH strolled along on a summer day, 

Gaily singing a roundelay, 

And his heart was merry and light and free— 
None in the land as gay as he. 


But Wealth looked on with scornful eyes: 


“A fool! 


Thank God that I was wise.” 


And he jingled his gold—all else forgot. 
Now who was the fool and who was not? 








HE \death of Joseph Conrad on 
August 3d, is not. only an ir- 
reparable loss to English letters, 
but to the world at large, which:can 
ill spare from its circle of great men 
one ‘who maintained the highest 
standards of artistic truth and_.in- 
tegrity.in his, writings, never vitiat- 
ing them by self-interest nor aban- 
doning them for the glitter of fame 
and material rewards. Conrad the 
writer was as consistently and no- 
bly himself as Conrad the sailor in 
the British Merchant Marine. 

By \a paradox of destiny, the 
greatest master of English prose in 
our time—in the opinion of many 
critics—-was not an Englishman, 
Conrad being perhaps a unique ex- 
ample in literary annals of an un- 
official international loan or gift. 
Poland, his, mother, surrendered 
him early to England, under. the 
spell of whose literature he had 
come while still a boy; and when 
the call of ‘the sea: had already 
reached him in a land without a 
seacoast. 

Teodor Josef Konrad Korzeniow- 
ski—a mame later Anglicized to 
Joseph Conrad—was born in South 
Poland in the Ukraine, December 6, 
1857, removing with his parents to 
Warsaw in 1861. The stormy pol- 
itics of Poland affected his child- 
hood, his father joining in a rebel- 
lion. which brought about his ban- 
ishment to Vologda by edict of the 
Russian Government. Im 1865 Con- 
rad lost his mother; with g resultant 
transfer of residence to an uncle’s 
home in the Ukraine, where he 
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By. ANNA McCuureE SHOLL. 











spent several happy years. But the 
desire to be a sailor and see the 
world was already strong in him, 
increasing as time went on until— 
in his student days at the Gym- 
nasium of St. Anne in Cracow—it 
became too strong to be resisted. 
He had probably in mind his own 
boyhood in this. reminiscence of 
one. of his characters—-the well- 
known Marlow: 


“Now when I was a little chap I 
had a passion for maps. I would 
look for hours at) South America, 
or Africa, or Australia, and lose my- 
self in all the glories of exploration. 
At that time there were many blank 
spaces on the earth, and when I saw 
one that looked particularly invit- 
ing on the map (but they all look 
that), I would put my finger on it 
and say, When I grow up I will go 
there.”” 


Conrad’s, intention to join the 
British Merchant Marine was not 
realized at, once. He entered the 
French Mercantile Marine in 1874, 
and did not sail under the British 
flag until four years later, Richard 
Curle in his Joseph Conrad records 
that he was for five months on a 
Lowestoft..coaster, “The Skimmer 
of the Seas,” : and that in October, 
1878, he joined “The Duke of 
Sutherland,”, shipping before the 
mast with seventeen other men in- 
cluding a St. Kitts negro, the proto- 


1The quotations in this article are from 
Doubleday, Page and Company's edition of 
Conrad’s works. 






































type in name at least of the black 
man in that brilliant sea-tale The 
Nigger of the Narcissus. 

His ambition to sail under the 
British flag realized at last, Con- 
rad followed the sea for sixteen 
more years, rising to second mate 
in 1879; and a few years later to 
master in the English Merchant 
Service. Before the year 1890 he 
had become a naturalized English- 
man; and not only spoke the lan- 
guage fluently but—for the good 
fortune of English letters—he had 
learned to make of it a literary 
medium. To a passenger on one 
of his ships, he showed the manu- 
script of Almayer’s Folly, and his 
first reader’s interest in this re- 
markable tale of a white trader in 
an island of the Dutch East Indies 
encouraged him to offer it for pub- 
lication. Its acceptance was the be- 
ginning of the brilliant series of 
novels and short stories; of which 
The Rover and The Story of Crime 
—the latter not yet published in 
book form—furnish the last rich 
harvest of a remarkable life. 

So varied are the scenes of his 
novels, so far away from the or- 
dinary backgrounds of fiction, that 
Conrad’s own sea life might almost 
be reconstructed from these ports 
and lonely islands which contrib- 
uted their share to the magic of his 
wanderings — voyages to India, 
China, South America, the Congo, 
Australia. ‘The ships he sailed in, 
“Palestine,” “Narcissus,” “Otago,” 
“Roi de Belges,” “Highland Forest” 
—to cite but a few of their names— 
continued their voyages in these 
tales of unrest, of burning suns in 
the Malay Archipelago, of black 
typhoons in the China Sea; and 
tragic burnings of ships almost 
within sight of ports never to be 
entered. Here, indeed, is a seaman 
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who has lived his tales before writ- 
ing them; instead of essaying fic- 
tion before any deep experience of 
life has at once chastened and stim- 
ulated the imagination. Out of his 
wealth of material—voyages, ship- 
wrecks, outlandish ports, the gor- 
geous panorama of the South Seas 
and their half-forgotten islands— 
Conrad has woven his romances 
with such consummate instinct for 
proportion and beauty; has so prac- 
ticed the austerities and rejections 
of a master of fiction that the form 
of his stories is‘a study in itself of 
the technique of great art. His sea- 
tales run the gamut of sea-adven- 
ture; but each stands out clear and 
perfect, as beautiful in lime as an 
old sailing vessel. 

For sheer glory and terror of the 
great deep Typhoon and Youth lead 
all the others, perhaps, in grandeur 
of description in the one; and per- 
fect embodiment in the other of the 
gay, indomitable spirit of youth, 
taking the tragic tricks of the sea 
ever so lightly. 

Typhoon is the very heart: of 
ocean-storms in fiction; and per- 
haps never will a description of a 
tempest be again written with such 
a sense of the ridiculous and the 
petty against the sublime and ter- 
rible. Nor will such a character‘as 
Captain MacWhirr of the S. S. 
“Nan-Shan” sailing under the Siam- 
ese flag ever again look a black wind 
in the face more calmly and dog- 
gedly while all the time experienc- 
ing so little hope. 


“Captain MacWhirr could expect 
no comfort of that kind from any- 
one on earth. Such is the loneliness 
of command . ... the strong wind 
swept at him out of a vast obscur- 
ity; he felt under his feet the un- 
easiness of his ship and he could 
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not discern a shadow of her 
shape.” 


Then as the storm increased in 
fury: 


“Both ends of the Nan-Shan Were 
now under water, as though she had 
no more free-board than a raft. The 
sea, flattened down in the heavier 
gusts, would uprise and overwhelm 
them in snowy rushes of foam ex- 
panding wide, beyond both rails, 
into the night: And on this dazzling 
sheet, spread under the blackness of 
the clouds and emitting a bluish 
glow, Captain MacWhirr could catch 
a desolate glimpse of a few tiny 
specks black as ebony, the tops of 
the hatches, the battened com- 
panions, the heads of the covered 
winches, the foot of a mast. This 
was all he could see of his ship. . . . 
She was being looted with a sense- 
less, destructive fury; try-sails torn 
out from the extra gaskets, double- 
lashed awnings blown away, bridge 
swept clean, weather-cloths burst, 
rails twisted, light-screens smashed 
—and two of the boats gone already. 
. . « Jukes had a rapid vision of 
two pairs of davits leaping black 
and empty out of the solid black- 
ness. . . . He poked his head for- 
ward groping for the ear of his 
Commander. His lips touched it— 
big, fleshy, very wet. He cried in 
an agitated tone: 

“*The boats are going now, ‘Sir.’ 

“And again he heard that voice, 
distinct and faint, forced and ring- 
ing feebly, but with a penetrating 
effect of quietness in the enormous 
discord of noises, as if sent out from 
some remote spot of peace beyond 
the black wastes of the gale.” 


Captain MacWhirr’s voice, steady 
through all the tumult with, ap- 
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parently, “the whole China Sea” 
over the decks and climbing to the 
bridge, and beneath the hatches the 
wild screaming of Chinese coolies 
homeward bound to their provinee 
of Fo-Kien, as in the dark and wild 
confusion they tore one another in 
their efforts to recapture each’ his 
own money from chests broken 
open by the violence of the tempest. 


“Jukes could: no longer see’ his 
Captain distinctly... . The hurti- 
cane that has the power to madden 
the seas, to sink’ ships, to uproot 
trees, to overturn strong walls and 
dash the very birds of the air 'to the 
ground, had found this’ taciturn 
man in its path, and doing its ‘ut- 
most, had managed to make him lo- 
quacious. Before the renewed 
wrath of the winds swooped on the 


ship Captain MacWhirr found time - 


to declare in a tone of vexation, ‘as 
it were: 
“IT wouldn’t like to lose her’ 
“He was spared that annoyance.” 


Much of Conrad’s profound and 
virile understanding of life is in this 
figure of Captain MacWhirr, too 
simple-hearted to get into very great 
trouble even im a typhoon, ‘and, 
after the passing of its fury, divid- 
ing with the same simplicity of 
spirit the truant dollars among the 
poor coolies, share and share alike. 


“There were three dollars left 
over, and these went to the three 
most damaged coolies—one to each. 

“‘l think that he had not done 
badly for such a stupid man,’ ” Mr. 
Jukes the mate comments on his 
captain. 


One of the characteristics of a 
really great novelist is his recogni- 
tion of the value of unmarked and 
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unheralded humanity; and of his 
spacing of high tragedy or drama 
within the little compass of lives 
lived in obscurity—“The uninter- 
esting lives of men so entirely given 
to the actuality of bare existence 
have yet their mysterious side.” 
Conrad’s men and women are not 
“the pick of the crowd’”—they are 
the crowd; silent skippers on vast 
seas; lonely white men in whose 
hearts the solitude of South Sea Is- 
lands have created either fabulous 
ambitions; or the enervation which 
has searcely strength to watch the 
day burn to its close; women, in- 
articulate and loving. 

Over against Typhoon—epic of 
tempest—may be placed The Shad- 
ow Line, that unique book of a ship 
becalmed, bewitched at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Siam with the black 
island of Koh-ring forever in sight, 
almost the entire crew down with 
tropical fever, and the youthful 
skipper—his first command—try- 
ing not to take seriously the fever 
ravings of the chief mate that the 
curse of the former captain buried 
at sea in latitude 8° 20’ was on the 
ship and until she had passed the 
fatal spot they could expect no real 
progress. The young commander 
emerges on deck day after day to the 
same “infinitely wearisome” view. 


“There they are: stars, sun, sea, 
light, darkness, space, great waters; 
the formidable Work of the Seven 
Days into which mankind seems to 
have blundered unbidden. Or else 
decoyed. Even as I have been de- 
coyed into this awful, this death- 
haunted command.” 


The Shadow Line contains some 
of Conrad’s finest passages of 
prose; and his descriptions are al- 
ways organic, always a necessary 


part of the tale. And so sensitive 
is his artistic conscience that. he 
never lingers to elaborate. The pic- 
ture is finished in a few perfect 
lines, such as these: 


“With her anchor at the bow and 
clothed in canvas to her very trucks, 
my command seemed to ‘stand as 
motionless as a model ship set on 
the gleams and shadows of polished 
marble” ; 


or this description of a ship’s saloon 
—simple but unforgettable: 


“The mahogany. table under the 
skylight shone in the twilight like 
a dark pool of water. The side- 
board, surrounded by a wide look- 
ing-glass in an ormulu. frame had 
a marble top. It bore a pair of sil- 
ver-plated lamps and some other 
pieces—evidently a harbour dis- 


play.” 


The Shadow Line is a: brilliant 
example of Conrad’s understanding 
of youth, its. restless ambition 
searching for new (scenes and 
greater achievements, its half-angry 
yet gallant temper in the face of 
obstacles. when the dream escapes 
and the hard fact remains. In that 
classic of gay-hearted adventure, 
Youth, he has captured forever a 
boy’s fantastic courage and light 
dreams, never surpassing this tale 
of the old ship “Judea”. with her 
desperate motto “Do or Die,” and 
her incredible, vain efforts to reach 
Bangkok with her cargo of coal—a 
burning cargo at last, which gutted 
her within sight of the port of her 
hopes. In such descriptions ‘as these 
we touch the apex of Conrad’s 
genius: 


“And while we pumped the ship 
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was going from us piecemeal: the 
bulwarks went, the stanchions were 
torn out, the ventilators smashed, 
the cabin door burst in. There was 
not a dry spot in the ship. She was 
being gutted bit by bit. The long 
boat changed, as if by magic, into 
matchwood where she stood in her 
gripes . . . and we pumped. And 
there was no break in the weather. 
The sea was white like a sheet of 
foam, like a caldron of boiling milk; 
there was not a break in the clouds, 
no—not the size of a man’s hand— 
no, not for so much as ten seconds. 
There was for us no sky, there were 
for us no stars, no sun, no universe 
—nothing but angry clouds and an 
infuriated sea. We pumped watch 
and watch, for dear life; and it 
seemed to last for months, for years, 
for all eternity, as though we had 
been dead and gone to a hell for 
sailors. We forgot the day of the 
week, the name of the month, what 
year it was, and whether we had 
ever been ashore. The sails blew 
away, she lay broadside on under 
a weather-cloth, the ocean poured 
over her, and we did not care. We 
turned those handles and had the 
eyes of idiots.” 


And this of righting a ballast: 


“, . . there we were in that vast 
hold, gloomy like a cavern, the tal- 
low dips stuck and flickering on the 
beams, the gale howling above, the 
ship tossing like mad on her side; 
there we all were, Jermyn, the cap- 
tain, every one, hardly able to keep 
our feet, engaged on that gravedig- 
ger’s work, and trying to toss 
shovelfuls of wet sand up to wind- 
ward. At every tumble of the ship 
you could see vaguely in the dim 
light men falling down with a great 
flourish of shovels.” 
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The Nigger of the Narcissus, pub- 
lished in this country under the 
title The Children of the Sea, is an- 
other high-water mark of Conrad’s 
art. This tale of tempest and mu- 
tiny has passages of description and 
characterization which bring the 
sailors to a man before the reader; 
of the negro James Wait: 


“He was naturally scornful, un- 
affectedly condescending, as if from 
his height of six foot three he had 
surveyed all the vastness of human 
folly and had made up his mind 
not to be too hard on it.” 


And of the crew: 


“Men hard to manage, but easy 
to inspire; voiceless men—but men 
enough to scorn in their hearts the 
sentimental voices that bewailed 
the hardness of their fate. It was a 
fate unique and their own; the ca- 
pacity to bear it appeared to them 
the privilege of the chosen... . 
They were the everlasting children 
of a mysterious sea. Their success- 
ors are the grown up children of a 
discontented earth.” 


And this description of the re- 
turn of the “Narcissus” is of rare 
beauty: 


“Under white wings she skimmed 
low over the blue sea like a great 
tired bird speeding to its nest. The 
clouds raced with her mast-heads; 
they rose astern enormous and 
white, soared to the zenith, flew 
past, and falling down the wide 
curve of the sky seemed to dash 
headlong into the sea—the clouds 
swifter than the ship, more free, 
but without a home. The coast to 
welcome her stepped out of space 
into the sunshine.” 
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Conrad's stories are not all of 
storms and mutinies. During his 
twenty years of Marine service he 
came to know well the islands of 
the Malayan Archipelago, forgotten, 
heat-oppressed,—remnants perhaps 
of some lost tropical continent,— 
visited chiefly by traders and ad- 
venturous or skulking white men 
with reasons more or less urgent 
for dropping out of sight of civiliza- 
tion. That their residence among 
the black men, under a tropical sun 
on the edges of jungles, released 
from the burden of familiar formal- 
ities; that this change of environ- 
ment involving much physical ad- 
justment involved also _ subtle 
change of the spirit, no one knew 
better than Conrad. He understood 
as does no other writer of those 
regions the effect of the tropical cli- 
mate on the soul of the white man 
—-marooned on some coral reef in 
a blaze of blue; or watching daily 
from ‘a rotting wharf in some 
abandoned _trade-settlement the 
white foam of a sea on which no 
sail is ever discernible. 

In a brilliant series of short 
stories, “The Lagoon,” “An Outpost 
of Darkness,” “Falk,” “Heart of 
Darkness,”—the finest of them all, 
——Conrad describes not the scenery 
of earth alone, but the scenery of 
the soul blasted by loneliness or 
blanched out of all color by the 
amazing revenges of the climate on 
the white man’s moral temper. 

Cool officials, indeed, move 
through these tales in all the per- 
fection of white linen, gold braid, 
and pipeclayed shoes—for Conrad 
recognizes that officialdom—of a 
kind—is a refrigerating process in 
itself. Where the tropics get in 
their deadly work is in the souls of 
discouraged men, or broken-down 
or dream-haunted men, unable to 
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break away from the little lonely 
ports which even the consul has 
deserted or silent lagoons tranced 
and terrible in day-heat, and with 
something of the cold of the grave 
about them in the star-pierced trop- 
ic nights. 


“Darkness oozed out from be- 
tween the trees, through the tangled 
maze of the creepers, from behind 
the great fantastic and unstirring 
leaves; the darkness mysterious and 
invincible; the darkness scented 
and poisonous of impenetrable for- 
ests.” 


In the beautiful and _ sinister 
“Heart of Darkness,” there are 
phrases and sentences almost vio- 
lent in their significance which 
carry the reader directly to the sub- 
equatorial land: 


“The edge of a colossal jungle 
so dark-green as to be almost black, 
fringed with white surf.”—“We 
called at some more places with 
farcical names, where the merry 
dance of death and trade goes on in 
a still and earthy atmosphere as of 
an over-heated catacomb.”—“I had 
a white companion, too, not a bad 
chap, but rather too fleshy, and 
with the exasperating habit of faint- 
ing on the hot hill-sides miles away 
from the least bit of shade and 
water. Annoying, you know, to hold 
your own coat like a parasol over a 
man’s head while he is coming to.” 


“It would be interesting for sci- 
ence to watch the mental changes of 
individuals on the spot,” the exam- 
ining doctor told Marlow. And the 
soul of the disintegrated Kurtz, lost 
in his jungle dreams of power, is at 
the very heart of “Heart of Dark- 
ness”; “the wastes of his weary 
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brain were haunted by shadowy 
images.” His soul rather than his 
body became one with the South 
Sea savages. 

But it is not always a losing 
fight; and in Lord Jim—perhaps 
the best of all Conrad’s novels, and 
certainly one of the greatest stories 
of moral conflict ever written—the 
battle in a man’s soul continues un- 
til he has proved to himself at least 
that he is not a coward. The events 
of the novel, while epic in signife 
icance, are chiefly projections of 
the tormented spirit of “Lord Jim” 
following upon the crucial event of 
his whole existence—his jumping 
from the deck of the storm-threat- 
ened “Patna,” of which he was chief 
mate, in sudden inexplicable obe- 
dience to the calls of the cowards 
already out of the ship; leaving his 
helpless Mohammedan passengers 
—as he believed—to die. “It was 
as if I had jumped into a well— 
into an everlasting deep hole .. .” 

Out of this pit he tries to climb 
by daily agonies and abasements, 
awaiting always the extraordinary 
opportunity of atonement for that 
fatal instant when his true self had 
stepped aside and allowed the alien 
and sordid souls of his fellow of- 
ficers to enter. There is no woman 
in the story, but a native girl who 
loves him; his only romance being 
this desperate and importunate 
search for the bright face of his lost 
honor—beaconing him at last to a 
lonely jungle-death; which he goes 
to meet in a very ecstasy of defiance. 


“He passes away under a cloud, 
inscrutable at heart, forgotten, un- 
forgiven, and excessively romantic. 
Not in the wildest days of his boy- 
ish visions could he have seen the 
alluring shape of such an extraor- 
dinary success! ... he goes away 
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from a living woman to celebrate 
his pitiless wedding with a shadowy 
ideal of conduct. Is he satisfied— 
quite, now, I wonder?” 


The lost causes of this world have 
a greater fascination for Conrad 
than the finalities of perfect 
achievement. With a subtlety that 
might arouse the envy of a Walter 
Pater he portrays the tragedies that 
arise from things omitted, or deeds 
incompletely done, yet he is always 
conscious amid the ironical shapes 
of destiny of the preponderance of 
man’s spiritual resources over even 
his disillusion and despair. Fresh 
vitality follows his pain—or he 
makes some gesture indicative that 
hope is not yet perished within him. 
“Resurgam” might be the motto of 
Conrad’s heroes. 

Lord Jim was followed by a series 
of brilliant novels, of which the last 
published is The Rover. Conrad, 
his own health broken by his expe- 
riences in the Congo, left the sea in 
1894 for a home in England, for he 
had by that time become a natural- 
ized British subject. The rich out- 
put of these years included his own 
memories and reminiscences in The 
Mirror of the Sea, and in A Personal 
Record, but it is in his novels that 
he reaches heights not excelled in 
the whole range of classic fiction: 
in Nostromo in which the clashes 
and changes of a South Amer- 
ican revolution enveloped the pic- 
turesque characters; in The Arrow 
of Gold; in Chance, a story gov- 
erned by the seeming caprices of 
man’s existence; in Victory, a tale 
which has its beginnings in the en- 
counter between Heyst, the “En- 
emy” of the Archipelago and a girl 
he rescues from a traveling or- 
chestra; in The Rover, a novel 
whose scenes are on the seacoasts 
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of France in the period of the Napo- 
leonic wars. 

Conrad is often described as a 
man’s novelist, but no creator of 
fiction has better understood fem- 
inine nature; nor described it more 
gently, yet without flattery or illu- 
sion. The women of his stories are 
a study in themselves, from the 
charming and cosmopolitan Mrs. 
Gould in Nostromo to the nameless 
little South Sea island native whose 
weak arms cannot keep back “Lord 
Jim” from going to his death. Con- 
rad’s women are never holding the 
stage long in his romances, for he 
knows that women who are really 
influencing the lives of others never 
do hold the stage long. Rather they 
are prompters in the wings; or even 
the framers of the play itself. 

Of Kurtz’s betrothed in “Heart 
of Darkness” Conrad writes: 


“She had a mature capacity for 
fidelity, for belief, for suffering .. . 
I perceived she was one of those 
creatures that are not the play- 
things of Time.” 


And perhaps the whole of Con- 
rad’s attitude towards women is in 
this comment put in the mouth of 
one of his characters: “We must 
help them to stay in that beautiful 
world of their own, lest ours gets 
worse” ;—a sentiment which might 
well be brought to the attention of 
modern society. 
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In their wandering or in their 
helplessness Conrad has only pity, 
never condemnation, for women, 
and for their strength and fidelity 
always homage. Yet he under- 
stands their natures, their longing 
for excitement, their sudden jeal- 
ousies, their inexplicable fidelities 
to inexplicable men. He knows, 
too, the redemptive and regenera- 
tive power of love both in men and 
women; snatching obscure lives 
into new regions of significance. 
Heyst of Victory carries off Lena to 
the jungle, a way of beginning 
drama summed up in Davidson’s 
comment, “Funny notion of defying 
the fates—to take a woman in tow.” 
But Conrad’s philosophy of men 
and women goes deeper than their 
surface attractions or antagonisms; 
sees, perhaps for both of them, the 
necessity of some mutual triumph 
won by fidelity and patience from 
the oppositions of time. 

Of those who go down to the sea 
in ships no one ever returned who 
so perfectly conveyed to the world 
the mystery and magic of great 
waters, as Conrad; but his even 
finer achievement is his rich and 
varied portrayal of human nature 
in every phase of its weakness and 
of its strength. Himself a Catholic, 
his vision was, indeed, universal in 
its scope. The world is the poorer 
that Joseph Conrad has left it and 
taken with him the incommunicable 
secret of his art. 

















OX night Donoch MacLoughlin 
was ‘sitting before the’ fire, 
thinking of the story of an old’ fid- 
dier who! used to visit Lishbeg, 
whose granddaughter had long ago 
come to live there permanently. 
It was a pleasant kind of a story, 
and Donoch was picturing the hap- 
piness of the ‘two poor shuilers, 
and thinking over what things they 
would likely have said to each 
other, when there sounded a low 
rapping at the door of his cottage. 
With a soft smile of expectancy in 
his eyes, he rose from the cheerful 
hearth. 

“Some o’ the good neighbors 
comin’ for one o’ my stories,” he 
thought. 

And then ‘he realized that the 
night was too far advanced for the 
coming of story-lovers. When he 
had opened the door, he found that 
his visitor was a stranger, who had 
lost himself amongst the hills. 
Upon hearing of this misfortune, 
Donoch at once offered him the 
hospitality of his modest abode. 

“I am very glad of your kind 
greeting,” said the stranger, enter- 
ing, and speaking in a voice which 
Donoch found agreeable. “It is 
late, and shelter is» welcome; 
indeed.” 

“I would be glad of a welcome 
myself, if I was in a strange place,” 
said Donoch, as he moved a chair 
towards his visitor. 

“But, it is so late—there was not 
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a light, but yours, around all the 
darkness—and I may disturb your 
household. I wish only to inquire 
the way to the nearest town.” The 
stranger held his fingers to the fire. 

“Sit down and warm yourself in 
comfort,” said Donoch. “It’s a 
cold night—that slip of a new 
moon brought the frost with it. 
And: have no fear o’ disturbin’ the 
house; for nobody lives here but 
myself.” 

“Thank you. It is cold, and I 
could desire nothing better than 
this warm friendliness; I have had 
enough of the cold. Last night, in 
a strange little town, within a day’s 
journey from this, | had the oddest 
adventure, as a result of which I 
was exposed to the severity of the 
weather the whole night through. 
I might have got my death—but, 
perhaps, you are busy,” said the 
stranger, nodding towards an old 
History of Great Painters, which 
lay open on the table beside pages 
of a large account book, on which 
Donoch had been writing. “I may 
be interrupting some task on which 
you were engaged when I came to 
the door.” 

With a courteous little smile, he 
glanced at Donoch, who shook his 
head, while studying the stranger’s 
handsome face and frank, dark 


eyes. 
“I was busy a while; but I grew 


tired o’ the pen,”. Donoch said, 
with a happy look towards his pa- 














pers. “’Tis greatly pleased, now, 
I will be to hear o’ the adventure 
that happened to yoti!) "Tis! very 
fond I am o’ such little histories. 
But, first, maybe, you will take a 
glass o' whisky. It will help to 
rid your bones o’ the cold you men- 
tioned.” 

“I shall be the warmer of a glass 
of spirits,” the stranger said, heart- 
ily. | “Besides, it will help to free 
my palate of the queer flavor of a 
wine which I drank last night—a 
singular, sweetish wine, in keeping 
with the singular place in which I 
supped. it.” 

He ‘fell silent, and. appeared ab- 
sorbed in recollection of his odd ex- 
periences, whatever they had been. 
Bringing forth from a cupboard a 
brown jar in which it was his cus- 
tom to keep a little store of excel- 
lent. spirits, Donoch observed his 
visitor more closely: than hitherto. 


He. was a man approaching middle 
age, with some traces of youth lin- 
gering yet in his movements and 


features. His hair, which he wore 
rather long, had a dash of gray in 
it, and tended to grow in ringlets, 
like a girl’s. His clean-shaven face 
was of a refined and thoughtful 
cast, a little worn and creased, but 
still looking fresh and keen, with 
a faint shade of bitterness about 
the wide, thin-lipped mouth. His 
tall, spare figure was wrapped in a 
traveling-cloak of fine dark-blue 
cloth; while: the: furred silk hat, 
with a broad: brim,-which he had 
worn at his coming, lay now upon 
his knees. He carried'a long cane 
of malacca, with a bright silver 
knob, and wore a knapsack, which 
appeared ‘to be filled to its utmost 
capacity, and was tightly fastened 
with brown leather straps. Alto- 
gether, as Donoch ‘said, he was 
very like a living figure of the past, 
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and bore a most remarkable resem- 
blance to a man once residing in 
Lishbeg, who'was then dead. And, 
at the same time, he reminded 
Donoch of,.a figure in one of the 
pictures in the History of Great 


Painters, which lay on the table— 


a picture by an artist named Gains- 
borough. 

“And, muise, in what queer place 
did you stay, that you got the un- 
common-flavored wine, and had to 
spend the night in exposure?” 
asked Donoch, as he approached 
this interesting visitor with a filled 
glass in his hand. 

“The place?. The place; have | 
forgotten its name? IL remember 
hearing it from one of the old- 
fashioned people who live there. I 
remarked how unfamiliar it seemed 
to me—tike the gray little town it- 
self, that looked so unreal in the 
light of the new moon. Why, now, 
now,” cried the stranger, frowning, 
“I was certain I would remember. 
It is but a day’s journey distant— 
perchance, you can aid my laggard 
memory.” 

He appealed to Donoch, who, 
bidding him empty his glass, began 
to name the towns which lay within 
a day’s journey of Lishbeg. 

“Ah! I have remembered!” ex- 
claimed the stranger, suddenly, and 
with an animation that caused him 
to spill a few drops of the fine am- 
ber liquor. “It was a place called 
Mirnastrella.” 

“Mirnastrella!” 

Donoch MacLoughlin, who had 
bent to replenish the fire, straight- 
ened himself at the word, and 
wheeled in solemn amazement to 
scan the other’s face. 

“Yes; Mirnastrella.... I drink 
to your health and happiness, my 
good friend.” 

The stranger lifted his glass, and 












drank. like one who savors his 
liquor in leisurely fashion. 

“In, Mirnastrella!” Donoch re- 
peated, as if to himself. 

He looked excited, and was on 
the point of uttering some impul- 
sive remark, but he restrained it, 
and, seating himself in his chair, 
leaned forward with his elbows on 
his. knees, ‘and his clasped hands 
beneath his chin. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said, 
tensely. 

“I perceive that you are aston- 
ished,” said the stranger, with a 
sparkle in his eyes, as he set down 
the glass. “Before I ask the reason 
for your wonder, let me give you 
an account of my adventure.” 

“If you please.” Donoch’s eyes 
were bright; his lips scarcely 
moved in framing the polite 
phrase. 

“I suppose,” began the stranger, 
with decision, “that I would be 
reckoned a lonely man. I have few 
friends, and their discourse is sel- 
dom to my taste. My life is largely 
spent in solitude, and consists of 
much aimless wandering, and gyp- 
sying thought. I dream hazily in 
out-of-the-way places. Having an 
income suited to my simple needs, 
I can afford to spend. my days in 
seeking for living records of the 
past. My wonder and imagination 
are stirred by the ancient things; 
and in thought I try to make time 
stand still and turn back. I should 
have lived in the days of Shake- 
speare and Shane O’Neill ... .” 

He paused for a moment, and 
Donoch saw that his eyes rested on 
two old volumes on a shelf above 
him: The History of Ireland and 
King Lear. He contemplated them 
for a brief space. Then: 

“And the oldest thing in the 
world is the world itself,” he re- 
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sumed. “When a man wishes to 
get in touch at once withthe an- 
cient things, he has only to go out 
amongst the fields and hills, the 
valleys and winding paths; that 
have witnessed all the years. Let 
him wander by the seashore, or by 
the brink of a stream, and he will 
be sharing in a song that has been 
sung since the morning of. time. 
And so, my good friend, Iam fond 
of walking, because it leads me at 
leisure among the things my spirit 
loves. 

“Ten days since, in the -fine 
autumn weather, I set out from the 
city, and sought the mountainous 
country that lies around us here. 
For nine days I fared without un- 
common incident, yet in serene en- 
joyment of multitudes of good- 
things, the beauties and revelations 
of the countryside that gladden the 
spirit of the man who is blest with 
vision. On the evening of: the 
ninth day—that is, about an hour 
before sunset on  yesterday—l 
halted at a dwelling by the wayside, 
to speak with an old man who was 
mending a spear at a dusky smithy. 

“I thought that it was an un- 
usual occupation for a very old 
man in a country of peaceful pas- 
ture and fruitful cornlands. Then 
I reflected that he was, perchance, 
using his spear in vocations of 
peace; as a means of capturing sal- 
mon in one of the neighboring 
rivers, or as a makeshift girder in 
some woodwork which needed 
strengthening of steel. But when 
he advanced into the, golden light 
of the evening to examine his 
craftsmanship, I saw the weapon 
more clearly. It was a spear of 
massive long shaft, and great taper- 
ing blade of burnished metal, whose 
edges were tempered to a most dan- 
gerous flashing keenness, and it was 














of such size and weight that none 
but a man of much strength could 
have used it with ease. The gray 
smith who held it now found, 
plainly, that it was a burden on his 
hands, for he laid it against the 
trunk of a giant oak which was 
near him, and then for the first 
fime cast his gaze upon myself. 

“I bade him good evening, and 
if he spoke in reply, I heard him 
not; but as he approached me, 
scanning my person with a mild 
wonder, I thought I saw his ancient 
visage brighten in“a smile. He was 
a childish old fellow, shrunken of 
shank, stained and shadowy from 
the forge. His lean, shriveled form 
was covered with coarse garments, 
that upon his shoulders being fash- 
ioned, as it seemed, from the skin 
of a goat. He moved round and 
round me with a silent deliberation 
that was disconcerting, -and as 


often as I turned to face him, he_ 


slipped still away in his circling 
regard of me. Then, so unex- 
pectedly that he surprised me, he 
vanished into the forge. 

“The next moment, a muscular 
youth burst from the copse that lay 
beyond the smithy, and seizing the 
mighty spear as if it were a straw, 
bounded into the copse again, and 
disappeared. He was of great 
height, dark of feature, and sparse- 
ly clad, with black eyes that danced 
as if in the joy of some rare frolic. 
I could hear the brushwood crack- 
ling to his impetuous progress for 
a time, and then silence settled 
around the place in which I lin- 
gered, puzzled enough, in all con- 
science, but resolved upon further 
intercourse with this weird old 
smith. I drew near his workshop, 
a rude hovel, fashioned of smoke- 
coated bowlders between which the 
sun sent crimson rays that made 
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the place seem blacker by contrast 
with the light. In the smoky inte- 
rior the strange workman was flit- 
ting about, in lively sorting of tools 
and horseshoes, I imagined. But 
when I reached the entrance and 
red within, I saw that he was 
busily skinning a deer which lay 
upon the floor. 
~ “‘Good smith,’ said I, ‘will you 


‘kindly tell me the name of the 


nearest town to which this byroad 
leads?’ 

“He did not answer, and I re- 
peated my inquiry; but he con- 
tinued to work quickly with his 
knife on the deer’s carcass, as if he 
wrought in solitude. 

“*What is the name of the near- 
est town?’ I cried more loudly— 
and more sharply, I dare say. He 
turned then; and in the smoky 
place beneath the ruddy beams of 
the sun, his face was like a phan- 
tom’s; and I heard his voice, a 


whistling treble, like wind blowing 


through a chink between the dusky 
bowlders. 

“ *Mirnastrella,’ he said. 
strella.’ 

“*Thank you,’ I answered, and 
strode off, not without an anxiety 
to escape from the depressing at- 
mosphere of the place. 

“But the depression of spirit re- 
mained with me, and as I climbed 
the long hill to the eastward, [ 
strove to shake it off, but could not. 
Cresting the height, I saw the sun 
set in a red wilderness of cloud 
that was very beautiful to the eye, 
and I tarried a time in contempla- 
tion of the glory that lit the heav- 
ens, as if for a signal to the world 
to pause and look upon a miracle. 
It was like a vesper song in light 
and color. 

“When I went forward once 
more, I was less downcast. Night 


*‘Mirna- 




















was darkening around the hills, but 
I was cheered by the faint silver 
light that began to be visible from 
the little sad crescent of the moon 
—sad, because it seemed so forlorn 
against the dark-blue deeps of 
frosty sky. As I gazed down the 
hill, which fell steeply eastward at 
that point, my good spirits were 
increased by my glimpse of the 
lights of a little town. It lay in the 
valley, so close to the hill that it 
appeared as if I could have stepped 
straight down upon it. But ere I 
reached it, the moon had traveled 
far to the westward, for the steep 
road on which I journeyed, was 
full of twists, and rose and fell so 
often amongst slight declivities, 
that I began to fear this town of 
Mirnastrella was what we call a 
mirage. 

“But at last I stood above it, so 
near that I could have flung my 
staff upon its shadowy roofs. I 
paused, and looked upon it in the 
sinking moon’s wan gleams. And 
while I looked, I saw to my amaze- 
ment that its lights went out, one 
by one, until it lay before me at last 
like a clouded haunt of gray spec- 
ters, its misty ghostliness lit only 
by the radiance of the moon, which 
was ghostly enough, my friend, at 
that hour, itself. 

“Stifling my amaze, I entered 








within its walls. It wore a homely, 
quiet aspect. The houses were low, 
with solid thick roofs which 
slanted out a long way beyond the 
eaves. There were many gables, 
and many old-fashioned dormers, 
with small lattices and leaded 
panes. But on these panes there 
twinkled no light but that of the 
moon. The doors were closed. 
The houses and the narrow streets 
were silent as the tomb. Trem- 
bling, in the midst of it, I hastened 
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along, now in dark shadow, now 
in misty moonlight, where I could 
picture the people peering out upon 
me, seeing me as an alien figure of 
life in that hill-guarded place of 
sleep, until I came at length upon 
a cobbled square, which seemed 
to be the market place. And there, 
to my relief, I perceived feeble 
gleams streaming from the open 
door of an inn. 

“I entered it gladly. The quaint 
old hall, the quaint old bar, dim 
and brooding in a poor light, were 
both deserted. In the hall I stood 
alone, listening for any sound of 
the innkeeper or his serving-men. 
Somewhere, I did hear low voices 
in solemn discourse, and for a mo- 
ment I wondered at the curious pip- 
ing tones they had, like cries borne 
to one’s ears from a great distance. 
Then I stirred myself; I was weary. 
A drowsiness was creeping over me, 
and I must order refreshment and 
a bed. 

“ ‘House!’ I called, stamping in 
the hallway. ‘House, if you please, 
my good people!’ 

“For some minutes, during which 
my impatience and wonderment 
alike increased, there was no re- 
sponse. The voices continued to 
flute solemnly, and as if from far 
away. Then a sound of feet in a 
sanded passage—and I called again. 

“‘Landlord! Come; a bottle of 
your best wine!’ I commanded, 
veiling in bluntness a certain appre- 
hension that troubled me. 

“At my words mine host rushed 
to a doorway in the bar. Across 
the feebly lit apartment I saw him, 
ruddy and fleshy about the face, 
heavy with good living, giving me 
an inquisitive inspection. Over his 
shoulder a chambermaid peeped 
curiously; and I felt there were 
other hidden faces behind them. 
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“ *Good-night, friend. I shall be 
glad of a bottle of your best wine,’ 
I said genially. ‘And a bed, with a 
fire in the room. It is a cold night.’ 

“Without a word, he took a 
dusty bottle from a shelf and 
broached it. I drank out of a glass, 
cut thickly, very heavy and awk- 
ward in the hand, and unlike any 
crystal-ware I had ever seen. But 
it was the wine it held, a dull, ruby- 
colored sweet wine, which seemed 
more like fermented red honey than 
the juice of the grape, that gave me 
most cause for remark. I had 
never before tasted such liquor. 
In drinking, it was as pleasant to 
the palate as sweet wines can be; 
but it left an obnoxious, clinging 
aftertaste which had something in 
it of the saltiness and savor of 
blood. I drank but one glass of it, 


and the flavor troubles my mouth 


even yet. 
“While I stood grimacing, there 


was a sudden commotion in the 
passage, and several muffled figures 
rushed upon me, and bundled me 
out of doors. 

“*He is one of the wreckers!’ 
piped a voice. ‘Out with evil Fitz- 
maurice!’ 

“I failed to understand the mean- 
ing of the thin cry, and they gave 
me scant time to ask it. In a mo- 
ment they had cast me out into the 
street and bolted the door. I looked 
hopelessly around at the hushed 
houses, standing up like a vague 
fretwork of no solidity, in the 
night. A pattering of bare feet 
aroused me from my despondent 
reflections, and turning swiftly, I 
espied the dark-visaged young giant 
who had borne away the enormous 
spear from the strange smithy at 
sunset—” 

“That was Fitzmaurice!” cried 
Donoch MacLoughlin, breaking 
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huskily the long silence he had 
kept. 

“Well, he was a generous- 
hearted youth, if savage and un- 
couth of mien,” said the other. 
“He laid his sinewy hand upon my 
shoulder, and spoke to me in the 
same hollow piping as the rest of 
them. ‘My son,’ he said, ‘I shall 
lead you from this place.’ And in 
silence he led me out of it, to a 
wattled hut amongst trees on the 
hillside. I lay down there upon 
the dead leaves and slept a sound 
sleep. 

“This morning I arose at day- 
break, and went into the open 
spaces. ‘Now,’ said I to myself, ‘I 
shall see this Mirnastrella!’ 

“But when I looked, I saw only 
gray ruins, old walls, and broken 
gables of clay, crumbling with 
age.” 

“That was Mirnastrella!” cried 
Donoch. “That was Mirnastrella! 
And ’tis many a long year since the 
Wrecker Fitzmaurice left it in 
ashes—Geoffrey Fitzmaurice, one o’ 
the Lord Pestland’s forbears, an 
accursed tribe, as all men know.” 

Listening to Donoch, the stranger 
grew pale, his mouth curving in a 
bitter, regretful smile. 

“And now, my good friend,” he 
said in a somewhat pathetic tone, 
“you speak to another Geoffrey 
Fitzmaurice, a kinsman of Pest- 
land, a descendant of the Wrecker, 
as you name him, but one who has 
cut himself away forever from his 
race. Speak, my friend,—speak 
even as these ghosts of the past 
spoke in that mysterious Mirna- 
strella which was shown to me last 
night,—‘Out upon evil Fitzmaurice! 
He is one of the wreckers!’” 

“Geoffrey Fitzmaurice, you are a 
guest in my house,” said Donoch 
with a _ certain proud _ reproof. 











“And, besides, I am thinkin’ o’ the 
story o’ the blacksmith’s daughter. 
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A VOICE IN THE NIGHT. 
By CHarves J.- Watsn, S.J. 


O winGep stranger, tell me why this night 

Thy saddened call goes up unceasingly. 

Dost thou dispute the peace that round us lies, 
For spite, urged on by thine own fretfulness? 

Or is thy cry some longing, pitied prayer 

Sent up to yonder moon just rounded full 
Whom thou, mistaking, holdest for thy God? 
—Or hast thou lost thy mate, that thus thy plight 
Thou pourest forth unto the quiet world? 

But were it so. If he be far away, 

He will not hear thy voice; if he be near, 

Ere this thy calling should have touched his heart 
As it does mine. Ah! little bird of God, 

*Tis futile them to call who will not come. 
—Perhaps thy wings, grown light in southern climes 
Do not afford thee warmth against the frost 

Which droppeth soft as does the night itself 

When God lets fall the veil that hides His home. 

No, littlest one, thou dost not feel the cold, 

For He Who made thy plumage made it well.— 
For me, I think that He has, caused thee come 
And cry beneath my window this night long 
Because He loves me, and would have me know 
That love sometimes must labor, when *twould rest. 





story. And Brian, the blacksmith, 
—he forged a pike or two for a ter- 
She was Maire Clandillon, and Fitz-. rible .vengeance. But this thing 
maurice carried her off and forced that you saw ... Mirnastrella . . 

her to wed him. It is an ancient Mirnastrella . .. that was queer.” 









THE FAITH IN FLORIDA. 


By MARGUERITE Pace CorcorANn. 


T is impossible for anyone coming 

to Florida for the first time, who 
is not on intimate terms with the 
history of the State, or who has 
seen the picturesque California 
Missions, not to be struck at once 
by the scarcity, indeed almost ab- 
sence, here of those testimonials of 
Spanish missionary labors. Even 
though Florida was Christianized 
more than two hundred years be- 
fore California, one might expect to 
find more substantial remains than 
those afforded by the oft rebuilt 
church at St. Augustine, a molder- 
ing Mission facade at New Smyrna, 
and the hardly discernible founda- 
tions of a chapel near Lake City. 
Yet we know, for a fact, that not 
one of the explorers landed in this 
country without a band of friars in 
his retinue. Where are the churches 
they must have built, or did they, 
like Francis of Assisi, preach in the 
open places, finding the magnificent 
arches of our moss-draped live oaks 
sufficient cloister and cathedral? 
For explanation we must unroll a 
parchment yellow with time and 
red with the blood of those martyr 
priests whose memory is “the dia- 
dem of Florida.” 

But to consider those early days 
of the Faith in Florida with any 
kind of fairness we must be willing 
to recapitulate our modern stand- 
ards and betake ourselves to those 
times when might was right and 
difference of religion a crime pun- 
ishable by death. We cannot say, 
without incurring the accusation 
of prejudice, that this man was 


cruel because all Spanish are cruel, 
that that man was wily because all 
French are wily, and the other 
high-handed because all English 
are high-handed. Nor can the blame 
be laid at the door of Catholic or 
Protestant exclusively, because 
then, as is often the case now with 
leaders, religion was subservient to 
political interests. 

We come first and naturally to 
the name of Juan Ponce de Leon. 
He brought with him a company of 
friars who were to minister to his 
needs and preach the Gospel to the 
savages. Thus we see brought 
about in Florida the first sacrifice 
of the Mass to be offered in North 
America. But Ponce de _ Ledén, 
dreamer and adventurer, was an 
old man bent on the discovery of a 
Fountain of Youth rather than in 
the forwarding of religion, so there 
is no enduring Christian monument 
left by him—just a flock of Foun- 
tains of Youth, each claiming to be 
authentic. 

Ayllén, Narvaéez, and De Soto 
brought Franciscan and Jesuit mis- 
sionaries to Florida, but their ef- 
forts seem to have been as futile as 
those of their leaders. Barnard 
Shipp, in his history of Florida, 
says that “counting from the dis- 
covery in 1512 to the arrival of Mos- 
coso in Mexico in 1542 there died in 
Florida more than 1,400 Christians 
without mentioning some clergy- 
men and many monks, all men il- 
lustrious by their virtue.” The 
names of a few of these latter must 
be mentioned for the glory of Flor- 











ida: Franciseo del Poso, Juan de 
Torres, Bautista Segura, Cristoval 
Rendondo and Luis de Quiros. 

In 1549 Franciscan friars went 
from Havana to Espiritu Santo 
(Tampa Bay), to labor for the con- 
version of the Indians. Two of 
these, Fathers Penalosa and Fuen- 
tes, were killed immediately they 
had set foot on land. The others 
escaped back to Cuba. Undaunted 
by the fate of his brothers, Father 
de Bastro determined to try his 
powers of persuasion on the natives 
and, moreover, insisted on going 
alone. Scarcely had he stepped on 
the shores of that beautiful bay be- 
fore his blood reddened its sands— 
another victim ‘to the cause of 
Christianity at the hands of cruel 
savages. 

And now a_ towering figure 
emerges from the gloom of that ro- 
mantic past, a man around whose 
name have long raged the storms 
of controversy, a man more typical 
of his time than any other who 
came to the New World—Pedro 
Menéndez de Avilés. He landed on 
the coast of Florida August 28, 1565, 
and as this is the feast of St. Augus- 
tine, he called the place by that 
name. Planting the standard of 
Spain, he took possession of the 
territory in the name of Philip II. 
and the Holy Roman Catholic 
Church. 

If we were to rely on the records 
of letters Menéndez wrote home to 
his sovereign, we could but wonder 
how he: escaped canonization, | so 
glib was he in ascribing pious mo- 
tives to himself, yet there are also 
other records of his deeds that lay 
his motives open to suspicion. The 
most outstanding of these, of course, 
is his treatment of the French 
Huguenots at Fort Caroline and 
Matanzas. These people, unhappy 
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at home under the weak rule of 
Charles IX., and at the instigation 
of Admiral Coligny, head of the 
Huguenot party, had come to the 
New World with the hope of finding 
a place where they might worship 
as they chose and—incidentally, of 
course—to establish French su- 
premacy. Their arrival aroused the 
jealousy of Philip of Spain, so in 
the name of religion and for the 
extermination of heresy, he com- 
missioned Menéndez to see that 
their power was broken. 

Menéndez’s method of procedure 
at Fort Caroline and at Matanzas in 
regard to Ribault—that is, cold- 
blooded murder—cannot be exten- 
uated, but the motive ascribed to 
him by the historian Lowery— 
namely, the desire not to risk the 
lives of his own men, who were in 
the minority and short of provisions 
—somewhat palliates the enormity 
of his crime. 

After breaking the power of the 
French, Menéndez set about build- 
ing up the city of St. Augustine. 
Here he erected the first Catholic 
church on the Atlantic coast of 
North America and directed many 
missions among the Indians, which, 
though tragically unsuccessful, 
showed his zeal for the Faith. Sev- 
eral Jesuits were among these mis- 
sionaries, the name of Father Mar- 
tinez standing out as one of the in- 
evitable martyrs, and the name of 
Father Rogel, who was responsible 
for “the method which missionaries 
subsequently adopted throughout 
the length and breadth of our land, 
irrespective of the order to which 
they belonged, a method which may 
be studied in some of its most in- 
teresting phases in California mis- 
sions more than two centuries 
later” (Lowery). This method, in 
brief, was to make the Indian give 
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up his migratory habits, settle in 
the town, cultivate the soil—in a 
word, to become a citizen. When 
this was accomplished, and not be- 
fore, the preaching of Christianity 
might begin; further, the Indian 
was to be dealt with mildly, not 
with “a mailed hand,” as _ this 
change in their method of life 
meant the breaking up of thousand- 
year-old customs. 

So we see that the reign of Me- 
néndez in Florida, far from being 
the scourge of civilization that some 
would have us believe it was, car- 
ried with it many benefits. He was 
in some degree amenable to the 
fashionable insincerity of his times. 
Religion was the euphemism for 
conquest and gain. However, ac- 
cording to Lowery, he was a man 
of unusual talent, enterprise, and 
courage, of indomitable energy and 
will, of remarkable self-control and 
tact. If he did nothing more than 
give the impetus to Christianity in 
North America that he did, he 
should be the object of our Chris- 
tian gratitude. 

In retaliation for cruelty towards 
the Huguenots, there came to Flor- 
ida in 1568, Dominique de Gour- 
gues, a Frenchman of distinguished 
Catholic family. His own religion 
is in doubt: At any rate, he 
avenged quite signally the Fort 
Caroline and Matanzas massacres 
by duplicating the treatment toward 
the Spanish. There is a_ story 
quoted in many histories, but still 
open for final testing, that Menén- 
dez at Fort Caroline, caused the 
French to be strung up on trees and 
this inscription printed above them, 
“I do this, not as to Frenchmen, 
but as to Lutherans.” Now De 
Gourgues, with the ironical turn, 
strings up the Spanish in like man- 
ner and causes the inscription to be 
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burned with hot iron in a pine tab- 
let, “I do this, not as to Spanish, 
nor as to sailors, but as to traitors, 
robbers, and murderers.” Probably 
this caused De Gourgues a grim 
“Jaugh in the cuff’’—in us, it causes 
only a shudder, to think this vin- 
dictive cruelty should be perpe- 
trated in the name of the Christian 
religion. Perhaps the Indians found 
difficulty in accepting a religion 
whose chief doctrines were love and 
forbearance, but whose leaders 
failed very far in exemplifying 
these virtues. 

In 1593 twelve friars of the Fran- 
ciscan Order had founded missions 
in the interior of the State, the prin- 
cipal of these being at Amelia Is- 
land. There were two Indian vil- 
lages in the suburbs of St. Augus- 
tine, Tolomato and Topiqui. (The 
old cemetery still bears the name of 
Tolomato.) Father Corpa was in 
charge of the mission at Tolomato, 
Father Rodriguez at Topiqui. Both 
these men were tomahawked and 
their bodies thrown into an open 
field. Father Davila, the priest in 
charge at Ospo, hearing the yells of 
the approaching savages, ran into 
the forest for safety. But it was a 
moonlight night and the Indian ar- 
rows soon found him out, but not 
fatally—he was saved by the inter- 
vention of an Indian woman, who 
carried him home to her tribe. Per- 
haps death would have been better 
than the unspeakable indignities to 
which he was subjected. After- 
wards growing tired of him and re- 
membering their hatred against all 
white men, the Indians were about 
to burn him alive, when, for a sec- 
ond time, he was saved by a woman 
—an Indian mother, who offered 
her own son, a Spanish prisoner, 
in exchange for the priest. 

In 1612-13 thirty-one Franciscan 




















missionaries were sent to Florida. 
They established a province called 
St. Helena, with the principal house 
at Havana. To them goes the honor 
of writing a catechism in the Indian 
language—the first work in an In- 
dian language ever published. 

The convent of St. Francis in St. 
Augustine numbered fifty Brothers 
at the close of the year 1647, while 
the population of St. Augustine was 
only three hundred householders. 
So we can see that the planting and 
nurturing of the Faith outweighed 
all other considerations. 

Attempts were made at Christian- 
izing the Indians at Pensacola and 
other places, but the natural feroc- 
ity and treachery of the Indians 
made lasting results impossible. 
After nearly two hundred years of 
Spanish rule, we find no permanent 
religious foundation. Perhaps the 
Spanish method of colonization 
had something to do with this, for 
according to the historian Fair- 
banks, the Spanish did not encour- 
age independence in colonists, but 
kept them like parasites to the pre- 
siding Governor. 

But Indian treachery and Spanish 
arrogance were far from being the 
sole cause of devastation and ruin 
in our fair State. The Carolinas, 
in the early eighteenth century, were 
being colonized by Englishmen who 
sought to make alliance with Indian 
tribes against the Spanish. The 
Spanish, more or less rightfully, 
looked on the English as intruders. 
Then, there were the old religious 
animosities to contend with. 

When Moore, a cruel, unprin- 
cipled man, became Governor of 
South Carolina in 1702, an expedi- 
tion was undertaken by him against 
St. Augustine. The attack was made 
both by land and sea, and after 
routing the Spanish, Moore com- 
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mitted the barbarous crime of burn- 
ing the town. He returned to Caro- 
lina without losing a man of his 
own forces. 

In 1704 Moore returned to com- 
plete his work of destruction. He 
had only fifty mounted men and 
one thousand Creek allies, but with 
this force he was able to massacre 
and burn his way through South- 
western Georgia and Northern Flor- 
ida. “The towns of San Luis, two 
miles west of Tallahassee, and Aya- 
valla, near St. Mark’s River, were 
burned with chapels and forts. 
Desolation and ruin marked the 
track of the invaders.” (Fairbanks.) 

In the treaty between Spain and 
England which ceded Florida to 
England (1763), the 19th article 
provided that Great Britain should 
grant to the inhabitants of Florida 
liberty of the Catholic religion, and 
that “His Britannic Majesty will in 
consequence give the most exact 
and effectual orders that his new 
Roman Catholic subjects may pro- 
fess the worship of their religion, 
in so far as the laws of Great Britain 
permit’ (the last clause covering a 
multitude of possibilities). Those 
Spanish to whom the yoke of Great 
Britain was too galling were al- 
lowed to leave the country. Major 
Ogilvie, who was in temporary 
command of the provinces, proved 
so odious to the Spanish that, be- 
fore leaving St. Augustine, they de- 
stroyed many of the houses with 
their lovely gardens. 

From now on we see religious 
differences taking second place in 
the interests of the colonists. The 
British, always masters in govern- 
ment, set about laying out roads, 
improving the towns, and stimulat- 
ing interest in agriculture. These 
movements encouraged immigra- 
tion. 
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About this time, Dr. Andrew 
Turnbull’s attention was directed 
toward Florida. He was a Scotch 
gentleman who had married a lady 
from Smyrna in Asia Minor and 
was familiar with the customs of 
that country. In his expedition 
were fifteen hundred people, natives 
of Smyrna, Greek Islands, Italy, 
and Minorca, the majority being of 
the Catholic religion. The Minor- 
cans had suffered enough on their 
own island from the restrictions 
placed on their religious activities 
by England, so that they were glad 
to come to a country supposedly 
allowing freedom of worship. How- 


ever, England did not keep her. 


promises in Florida as she did in 
Canada, but Turnbull had the grace 
to allow them to bring along a 
monk and a priest! The sufferings 
of these poor settlers were not the 
result of religious persecutions 
alone; but a number of causes, some 


unpreventable, seemed to unite to 


balk their efforts. In the first place, 
Turnbull brought more colonists 
than his funds or his grant war- 
ranted, and, in the second place, a 
boatload of slaves who were sup- 
posed to arrive from Africa were 
shipwrecked, so that the colonists 
were obliged to fall in and do the 
work of these slaves. 

Turnbull was doubtless a hard 
master and his English overseers 
impatient with these Latin people 
whose language and customs they 
did not understand. But we must ad- 
mit that there were extenuating cir- 
cumstances and consider these be- 
fore judging Turnbull too harshly. 

When Spain again gained foot- 
hold in Florida in 1784, the few 
settlers who returned felt the need 
of missionaries. So, in 1812, we 
find them sending to the University 
of Salamanca for priests. Two 
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came, Dom Miguel O’Reilly and 
Dom Thomas Hassett. Their graves 
may be seen in the old Tolomato 
cemetery at St. Augustine. 

Slowly but surely did the cause 
of religion sink into the back- 
ground. The nineteenth century 
found Florida in the throes of In- 
dian warfare. For a while she 
seemed threatened with annhila- 
tion. The Civil War of the States 
took its toll as well, Florida fur- 
nishing more troops to the Confed- 
eracy in proportion to population 
than any other State. And the rav- 
ages made by the war of the States 
on Florida were serious in propor- 
tion to her meager resources. She 
was beaten to the ground and “the 
children who were in her.” Indeed, 
only in the past decade has Florida 
really shown signs of going forward 
—so long was she in repairing these 
bitter injuries. 

Catholicity, in whose name the 
first Cross was planted on these 
shores, from holding first place, has 
had to fight the good fight to keep 
any place at all. The hardships en- 
dured by the missionaries of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
while of course not to be compared 
with those of their predecessors, 
nevertheless were painful enough 
and must forever excite the won- 
dering admiration of all those who 
learn of them. 

Father Clavreul, of the Savannah 
diocese, labored as a missionary in 
Florida when there was only one 
other priest to share his labors. The 
two men traveled on horseback with 
gunny sacks as saddles, but more 
often on foot, carrying their chapels 
on their back, like the soldiers of 
Christ that they were—blazing a 
trail with hatchets between small 
desolate villages, the stars of heaven 
for guidance after dark. 
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When Bishop Verot acceded to 
the See of Florida in 1870, affairs 
were still in a primitive condition. 
The Bishop underwent exactly the 
same privations as his priests. 
There is a little fable about him 
illustrating the simplicity of his life 
and character; one time when he 
and Father Clavreul, of blessed 
memory, were going from St. Au- 
gustine to Tampa by the luxurious 
means of spring wagon and mule, 
they found it necessary to stop at 
a place in the vicinity of Ocala for 
the night. Bishop Verot inquired 
of the woman who opened the door, 
if he and his friend might find 
lodging there. She, being a circum- 
spect woman, inquired their busi- 
ness and occupation, and, on receiv- 
ing the scandalous information that 
they were a bishop and priest of the 
Roman Catholic Church, she imme- 
diately banged the door in their 
faces, leaving the two wayfarers to 
their own devices. These devices 
were to sit down under a tree not 
far from the house. After resting 
a while, Bishop Verot produced a 
violin from among his traveling ef- 
fects, and began to play. And the 
strains he evoked were not hymn 
tunes, as some pious folk might ex- 
pect as proper episcopal music, but 
the lively measures of dance and 
jig. Presently, like Orpheus, he 
drew not the stones and trees from 
their places, but what are far harder 
and more deeply rooted in their 
own particular sphere — cracker 
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boys and girls, who began to twirl 
and cavort to the infectious rhythm 
of the music. Finally, they urged 
the two clergymen to enter the 
house and would listen to no de- 
mur. There the concert and dance 
continued, under the now apol- 
ogetic eye of the lady of the house— 
doubtless the most fantastic enter- 
tainment ever staged in the State of 
Florida. The Bishop stayed there 
not only that night; but every time 
he went to Tampa, so the story 
runs, he made an excuse to call at 
that house, where by his profane 
music, he hac melted away prej- 
udice that no amount of religious 
preaching could have softened. 

Coming down to more modern 
times, we find conditions in Florida 
somewhat ameliorated—the rail- 
road and the Ford supplanting 
wagon and mule as means of trans- 
portation. But even now the priest 
must often penetrate into parts of 
the country that, to many people 
outside the State, would resemble 
trackless wilderness; he must, in a 
few out-of-the-way villages, say 
Mass in churches of extremely 
humble character, and sometimes 
wear vestments that savor of great 
antiquity. 

But this is a mere outline; the 
detailed history of Florida reads 
like a rich and colorful romance. 
If, however, that mere outline 
serves to arouse interest in our de- 
parted glory and future hopes, it 
has achieved a worthy end. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue Batt AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, Tae Wor.p AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE REVIVAL OF GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 


E great procession of pilgrims 
led by the Guild of the Servants 
of the Sanctuary to Glastonbury 
Abbey on Saturday, June 28th, to 


celebrate by song and ceremony the 
history of the famous shrine, was 
received with great thanksgiving by 
all who value the traditions of this 
greatest of ali English Abbeys. For, 
strange though it may seem, the 
celebration was but a link in a long 
chain of wonderful events by which, 
during the past twenty or thirty 
years, Glastonbury, desecrated and 
in ruins for three centuries, may 
be said, like Buckfast Abbey, to be 
gradually coming into its own. 
History was rightly symbolized by 
the ancients as a serpent with its 
tail in its mouth, implying that 
there is some just providence run- 
ning through all the actions of 
men; and nowhere is this “balance 
of compensation” (to use Emer- 
son’s phrase) more strangely exem- 
plified than in the story of the 
Roman Catholic Church in England, 
especially as associated with the 


great abbey of the Benedictine 
monks. 

“The Gothic Cathedral,” wrote 
Froude, “is perhaps on the whole 
the most magnificent creation 
which the mind of man has, as yet, 
thrown out”; and Glastonbury Ab- 
bey for close on a thousand years 
stood as the great pivot around 
which oscillated the art and faith 
of men. Even after many years of 
patient research, we cannot ade- 
quately grasp the effect of the fa- 
mous abbey on men and women— 
not only sixteenth century Eng- 
land, but Europe as well. Some 
idea of the importance of the great 
range of buildings, which covered 
sixty acres of ground, is supplied 
by the fact that their length was 
forty feet more than that of the 
finest existing English cathedral, 
and that the church may thus claim 
to have been the longest in Chris- 
tendom. A chapel, discovered in 
1913, separated slightly from the 
rest of the buildings, shows the 
total length to have been 638 feet. 































































In fact, so huge an area did the 
buildings cover that, though they 
were a common quarry for two cen- 
turies, and though the road between 
Wells and Glastonbury—through 
the marshes—was built up of its 
stone, and though practically the 
whole town of Glastonbury is con- 
structed from the abbey masonry, 
the fragments which remain yet ar- 
rest and challenge the imagination. 
Great, however, as was the ma- 
terial structure, its spiritual effect 
was even greater; and it is generally 
accepted that from first to last the 
management of the great abbey was 
blameless. In the year 1539, when 
the Commissioners of Henry VIII. 
made their report, it had done, and 
was still doing, splendid work; pil- 
grims came to it from all parts of 
the world, services were held daily, 
and the great library was the cen- 
ter from which educational in- 
fluences were radiated for miles 
around. Here was no trace of lux- 
urious living; a straw mattress and 
bolster gave but poor comfort on a 
narrow bedstead in a bare cell; and 
within the gates the sick of the 
whole neighborhood came for nurs- 
ing. Within the cloisters the monks 
worked copying manuscripts; some 
taught in the abbey schools; some 
labored at bookbinding and orna- 
mental metal-work; while the pure 
tone of the bells cast at the work- 
shops, and the beauty of the stained 
glass made by artist Brothers found 
markets far beyond the boundary 
of Somerset. Even to this day 
widely diffused traditions of the ab- 
bey are still found among the coun- 
try folk; and the Great Charter 
granted by Henry I. in 1127 to the 
abbet and monks “To hold a Fair 
at the Monastery of St. Michael on 
the Tor” is still continued to the 
letter, in the old market town. 
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Then treacherously, in 1539, 
came the Great Pillage, in which 
term the popular imagination de- 
fines the most foul blot which has 
ever stained the scutcheon of any 
English king. With 3,182 chan- 
tries, chapels, and religious houses 
representing some 50,000 monks 
and nuns, the glory of Glastonbury 
ended. In Somerset alone some 
fifty monastic houses shared the 
fate of the great abbey. Their 
treasures passed into the hands of 
greedy families, and the buildings 
were either utterly destroyed or 
used as farmhouses. The last Ab- 
bot of Glastonbury, Richard Whit- 
ing, died a martyr on Chalice Hill, 
and the most sacred acres of Europe 
became a mill for the making of 
cloth by Flemish weavers. Some 
thirty-four families at first inhab- 
ited the abbey, which number was 
later increased to forty-six; and the 
Flemish latten dish, now used in 
St. John’s Church as an alms-dish, 
serves to remind us of their pres- 
ence. On their departure, for the 
experiment was not successful, the 
lead was stripped off the roofs, the 
painted windows were abstracted 
to decorate private dwellings, the 
timbers were either removed or 
rotted silently away, and the walls, 
no longer protected from the ele- 
ments, gradually became, beneath 
the influence of frost and rain, a 
heap of ruins. The holy burial 
place of King Arthur and Guinevere 
his Queen, of Edmund the Elder 
and Edmund Ironside, of St. David 
and St. Dunstan, that place in 
which, as an old writer says, “kings 
and queens, and the nobility of both 
sexes, thought themselves happy if 
they might ensure themselves a 
burial place,” became a_ greater 
burial place of lost traditions and 
lost hopes. 
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So came the Dissolution; now 
for the Revival! For three hun- 
dred years the old clock made by 
Peter Lightfoot, which had been 
carted away from Glastonbury and 
set up in Wells Cathedral, ticked 
silently, waiting its hour,—the only 
visible piece of animated Roman 
Catholic work remaining in the 
whole of Somerset. But an awak- 
ening was coming, slowly yet 
surely. In the early part of the 
nineteenth century the ruins be- 
came the property of Mr. James 
Austin, by whom it was later be- 
queathed to his son, Mr. Stanley 
Austin. This gentleman had al- 
ways coveted the abbey, holding it 
sacrilege that so fine a monument 
of faith should lie grass-covered 
and neglected. In 1825 fallen but- 
tresses were replaced; the holy well, 
filled up with stone and rubbish, 
was reopened to the light of day; 
and an attempt was made, if not to 
rebuild, to prevent a further en- 
croachment on the ruins that re- 
mained. 

Seventeen years ago it was an- 
nounced through The Guardian 
that Mr. Stanley Austin intended to 
sell the ruins by public auction. 
Many likely purchasers and suitable 
schemes were put forward. A 
rumor stated that the Roman Cath- 
olic Church might prove. a pur- 
chaser, and had the scheme been 
possible Glastonbury Abbey might 
yet have become again, what it was 
in the Middle Ages, the center of 
the faith of England. Unfortunately, 
either funds would not allow of this, 
or the opportunity was allowed to 
slip by; and other proposals came 
into the field. One was that of an 
American lady who sought to enlist 
sympathy for her romantic project 
to found a “Modern School of Chiv- 
alry” based on the story of King 
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Arthur and his famous Knights. 
Another suggestion was that it 
might be purchased by the nation; 
and an official was actually sent 
down to investigate and report. 
When, however, on June 6, 1907, 
the auction took place, the abbey 
fell for the sum of £30,000 to Mr. 
Ernest Jardine of Nottingham, who 
was negotiating in conjunction 
with the Bishop of Bath and Wells 
with a view to the site being ac- 
quired for the Church of England. 
The abbey became the absolute 
property of the Church mentioned, 
when a Subscription Fund opened 
to the general public brought in 
with subscriptions from the King, 
Queen, and Prince of Wales, an 
amount of £31,000. ... Thus his- 
tory afforded an example of how 
one monarch atoned for the mis- 
deeds of a predecessor. 

The property was with due cere- 
mony, in the presence of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, vested on 
June 22, 1909, in the Bath and 
Wells Diocesan Trust, the head of 
which is the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and for nearly seventeen 
years, not continuously but inter- 
mittently, the work of preserving 
and strengthening the ruins has 
gone on. The two remaining piers 
of the central tower of the great 
church have been repaired and 
shored; the southwestern turret 
and western buttress of St. Joseph’s 
Chapel have been rebuilt; the orig- 
inal entrance in Magdalene Street 
has been restored, a new entrance 
being built up from old stone closely 
following the original plan. The 
Abbot’s kitchen, formerly attached 
to the Abbot’s great Guest Hall, 
with its double lantern, eight curv- 
ing roof-ribs, and a fine specimen 
of fourteenth-century architecture, 
which was until recently in private 























hands, has now been acquired, so 
adding one more link to the chain 
of revival. 

Excavation is still proceeding, 
and beneath the superintendence of 
Mr. F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I. B. A., and 
his friend Captain Hewitt, some of 
the most remarkable finds known 
to archeology have occurred. These 
include the discovery of the Edgar 
Chapel and the Chapel of Our Lady, 
of which not a scrap of stonework 
could previously be found. But Mr. 
Bligh Bond, with Captain Hewitt, 
succeeded in removing the thick 
veil of earth and greensward which 
had hidden the ruined chapels so 
long. The story is given by Mr. 
Bond in his book, The Gates of Re- 
membrance, to which the reader is 
referred. 

A yet further link in the develop- 
ment of homage to Glastonbury was 
added at Bristol on February 10th 
of this year, when at the pro-cathe- 
dral, in the presence of a crowded 
congregation, his Lordship, the 
Bishop of Shrewsbury, dedicated a 
window to the Blessed Richard 
Whiting, Abbot of Glastonbury at 
the Dissolution. The martyred ab- 
bot is depicted in a chasuble which 
has for emblem the Glastonbury 
relic of the Crown of Thorns. 
Among the emblems held by the 
small figures in the framework are 
a whiting, and a sprig of thorn, a 


ip 
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shield under a miter in top of win- 
dow, with arms per pale, and. dex- 
ter, as in the Glastonbury Book. It 
should be added that the great in- 
terest created in Bristol by the un- 
veiling of the window has been 
further increased by the perform- 
ance, during recent months, of a 
play entitled The Sack of Bristol 
Abbey, which is claimed to be a 
faithful portrayal of the famous in- 
cident enacted at the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries. The “Old Bristol 
Players” have the credit for placing 
this very interesting scene upon the 
boards. 

It only remains to state that dur- 
ing excavations at the abbey the site 
of the monks’ refectory was brought 
to light. The floor of the cellar 
and some of the stonework beneath 
the refectory were laid bare, and it 
was a curious circumstance that, 
when the soil was turned up in the 
process of exploration, a number of 
plants unusual although not un- 
known in the district made their 
appearance. They were plants of a 
medicinal character, and it is sug- 
gested that they might have been 
grown in the monks’ garden, and 
have lain buried deep for centuries. 
This we may take as a symbol, not 
of the Revival of Glastonbury Abbey 
only, but of the Catholic Faith it- 
self. 

FREDERICK C. JONES. 





CATHOLICISM IN HOLLAND. 


66 OST Englishmen,” writes A. 

H. A., in The Catholic Times 
and Catholic Opinion (July 26th), 
“and especially English Protestants, 
are surprised when one tells them 
that more than a third of the Dutch 
people are Catholics and that the 
south of the country is one of the 





most Catholic districts in all Eur- 
ope.” We venture to say that most 
Americans, too, will be surprised 
to learn what a large percentage of 
the Dutch people are Catholics. Ac- 
cording to the writer just quoted, 
when Pope Pius IX. restored the 
Catholic hierarchy of Holland in 
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1853, the Catholics numbered a 
little less than a million and a 
quarter; they now number nearly 
two and a half millions, in a total 
population of a little over seven and 
three-quarters. As to their number 
and distribution in the kingdom a 
study of the most recent census re- 
turns gives the following results: 


Census. Total Population. Catholics. 
1899 5,104,137 1,790,161 
1909 5,858,175 2,053,021 
1920 6,841,155 2,444,583 


Thus, while in 1899 the Catholics 
were 33.09 per cent. (a little less 
than one-third of the population), 
in 1909 they had increased to well 
over a third (35.04 per cent.), and 
in 1920 to 35.70. They are now 
nearly equal in numbers to the 
members of the official Calvinist or 
“Dutch Reformed Church,” whose 
total in 1920 was 2,826,633. As to 
the local distribution of the Cath- 
olics in the eleven provinces that 
make up the “Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands” we have no detailed figures 
for 1920, but those of the census 
of 1909 may be taken as indicating 
their distribution and relative local 
strength. The least Catholic dis- 
tricts are the provinces northeast 
of the Zuyder Zee: 


Catholics. Percentage. 
-.++ 20,305 6.2 
7.4 
16.8 
26.6 


Groningen 
Friesland 
Drenthe 
Overyssel 102,139 

For the provinces of central Hol- 
land on the south of the Zuyder 
Zee the figures were: 


Catholics. 
92,478 
Gelderland ... . 266,070 


32.0 
35.3 


For the western coast provinces: 
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Catholics. 
North Holland .307,199 
South Holland .334,064 
Zeeland 58,974 


Percentage. 
37.9 


24.2 
24.9 


And finally in the most Catholic 
part of Holland, in the south near 
the Belgian border: 


Catholics. 
North Brabant .551,576 
Limburg 342,153 


Percentage. 
88.5 
97.6 


These provinces are Catholic 
lands—as Catholic as Connaught 
or Brittany. The Jansenist heresy, 
long a grave peril to Catholicism 
in Holland, has still its last strong- 
hold at Utrecht, and churches 
in some of the large cities, but hap- 
pily the Jansenists have dwindled 
to a very small body. At the cen- 
sus of 1909 they numbered only 
10,082, and at that of 1920 they 
were 10,461. They are almost non- 
existent outside the three provinces 
of North and South Holland and 
Utrecht. At the census of 1909 their 
distribution in the eleven provinces 
was: 


Provinces Jansenists. 
Groningen 33 
Friesland 6 
Drenthe 31 
Overyssel 14 
Utrecht 1,399 
Gelderland 361 
North Holland .... 5,425 
South Holland .... 2,230 
Zeeland 14 
North Brabant .... 21 
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These figures show that in the 
greater part of Holland the schism 
has practically disappeared. In 
proportion to the whole population 
they are only 0.17 per cent., or less 
than two per thousand. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


Ir Joan were reborn today... 
she would have been convinced by 
precept and experiment that bap- 
tism and receiving the body of her 
Lord were contemptible supersti- 
tions, and that vaccination and vivi- 
section were enlightened practices. 
Behind her new Saints Louis (Pas- 
teur) and Paul (Bert) there would 
be not only Science purifying Re- 
ligion and being purified by it, but 
hypochondria, melancholia, cow- 
ardice, stupidity, cruelty, muck- 
raking curiosity, knowledge with- 
out wisdom, and everything that 
the eternal soul in Nature loathes, 
instead of the virtues of which St. 
Catherine was the figure head. As 
to the new rites, which would be 
the saner Joan? the one who carried 
little children to be baptized of 
water and the spirit, or the one who 
sent the police to force their parents 
to have the most villainous racial 
poison we know thrust into their 
veins? the one who told them the 


story of the angel and Mary, or the. 


one who questioned them as to 
their experiences of the Edipus 
complex? the one to whom the con- 
secrated wafer was the very body 
of the virtue that was her salvation, 
or the one who looked forward to 
a precise and convenient regulation 
of her health and her desires by a 
nicely calculated diet of thyroid ex- 
tract, adrenalin, thymin, pituitrin, 
and insulin, with pick-me-ups of 
hormone stimulants, the blood 
being first carefully fortified with 
antibodies against all possible in- 
fections by inoculations of in- 
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fected bacteria and serum from in- 
fected animals, and against old age 
by surgical extirpation of the re- 
productive ducts or weekly doses 
of monkey gland? 

It is true that behind all these 
quackeries there is a certain body 
of genuine scientific physiology. 
But was there any the less a cer- 
tain body of genuine psychology be- 
hind St. Catherine and the Holy 
Ghost? And which is the healthier 
mind? the saintly mind or the mon- 
key gland mind? Does not the 
present cry of Back to the Middle 
Ages, which has been incubating 
ever since the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment began, mean that it is no 
longer our Academy pictures that 
are intolerable, but our credulities 
that have not the excuse of being 
superstitions, our cruelties that 
have not the excuse of barbarism, 
our persecutions that have not the 
excuse of religious faith, our 
shameless substitution of success- 
ful swindlers and scoundrels and 
quacks for saints as objects of 
worship, and our deafness and 
blindness to the calls and visions 
of the inexorable power that made 
us, and will destroy us if we disre- 
gard it? To Joan and her contem- 
poraries we should appear as a 
drove of Gadarene swine, possessed 
by all the unclean spirits cast out 
by the faith and civilization of the 
Middle Ages, running violently 
down a steep place into a hell of 
high explosives. For us to set up 
our condition as a standard of san- 
ity, and declare Joan mad because 
she never condescended to it, is to 
prove that we are not only lost but 
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irredeemable. Let us then once for 
all drop all nonsense about Joan be- 
ing cracked, and accept her as at 
least as sane as Florence Nightin- 
gale, who also combined a very 
simple iconography of religious be- 
lief with a mind so exceptionally 
powerful that it kept her in con- 
tinual trouble with the medical and 
military panjandrums of her time. 


—Beanamp Suaw, Saint Joan (New York: 
Brentano’s), Preface, pp. 24-26. 


-— 
—_— 





REASON AND AUTHORITY. 


I was, for the time being, still 
under the spell of a superstitious 
fear of the Church. From my earli- 
est youth the word “church” had 
seemed to me to connote terror. 
Burkhard and I had for a while 
thought of ourselves as new Rosi- 
crucians. We wanted Catholicism 
—but of a sort to be made by our- 
selves “without priests.” It was at 
this time that a word of Nietzsche's 
opened my eyes or at least removed 
the last veil from my vision. In 
“Beyond Good and Evil” I read: 
“. . . for ‘autonomous’ and ‘moral’ 
are terms which exclude one an- 
other.” It seems that we always 
have to be told these self-evident 
commonplaces before we fully 
grasp them. I now saw clearly that 
I had to choose; and if my choice 
was ‘the moral,’ that I had to aban- 
don ‘the autonomous.’ The very 
concept of morality contains within 
itself the recognition of an author- 
ity. The only question remaining 
was: which authority?—perhaps 
that of a book in which, however 
holy it may be, each man can man- 
age to find his own foibles and into 
which he can insinuate his own ob- 
stinacies? He who knows that the 
same book can tell him something 
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different each time he reads it, will, 
even if he feels certain that his 
hands hold the book of truth, be 
skeptical as to whether or not he 
will find in it that very truth. Be- 
fore the coming of that terrible con- 
fusion of mind which is called ra- 
tionalism no man would have in- 
vented the ludicrous notion that he 
could “suck truth out of his fingers.” 
Kant is the physician who healed 
Europe of this notion. My early 
school-training in Kant was suffi- 
cient to keep me from attempting to 
pull myself out of the mire by pulling 
my hair upward. Beauty, goodness, 
and truth, which had become indis- 
pensable to me, could not be at- 
tained without submitting to an au- 
thority—and my ardent desire after 
authority could not be satisfied by 
efforts of the human mind. All reli- 
gions, inclusive of those calling 
themselves Christian, directed me 
continually back to my own self. 
But if I were really sufficient to 
myself I should have no need of 
any religion at all. Only God Him- 
self could help me. Only an in- 
spiration from God could bring me 
aid. The mere historical fact that 
God upon a time appeared on this 
earth and died for us was insuf- 
ficient to help me so long as He 
left me alone. I could be helped 
only if He should take hold of me 
and enter within me and strength- 
en me and assure me that hence- 
forth I might continually grow less 
in my own proper self and grow 
more in Him. Among all the reli- 
gions which I know, only the Cath- 
olic religion offered me this. None 
of the others even ventured to 
promise it. I might say also that 
my reason is far too proud to con- 
sent to obey a church which con- 
cedes the possibility that salvation 
can be found without her. When 




















a church admits that I may not 
need her, my ambition will leave me 
no rest and urge me to try without 
her. Only the church extra quam 
nulla salus, deserves to be given a 
trial. For, if salvation can be had 
without a church, why use one? A 
church which, so to speak, conceives 
of itself only as one of many vari- 
ants of a lost text can give me no 
certainty; and of uncertainties I 
have enough within myself. 


—tTranslated from Heamann Baun’s Selbst- 
bildnis (Berlin: S. Fisher), pp. 295-297. 


~~ 
> 





THE New Poetry. 


One quality the new poetry has 
without which great poetry cannot 
be: it has immense faith in itself; 
and not to believe that from this 
high confidence, infused through so 
wide a range of youth, there must 
necessarily ensue great conse- 
quences for the national life and 
art is to be either very old or seri- 
ously deficient in poetry. The di- 
rections taken by a large part of 
this poetry are interesting in them- 
selves and significant beyond them- 
selves. Of that part of it which is 
either most interesting, or interest- 
ing to the greater number of stu- 
dents of poetry, some of the char- 
acters are written plain. It is for 
the most part lyrical, and its verse 
vindicates a freedom believed to be 
new. Its language affects an ex- 
treme plainness; and its content is 
informed by the dogma that what- 
ever is is good enough for poetry. 
Its purposes are whatever may be 
its results; or at any rate its final 
cause does not stand in ethical 
theory. Its conception of the char- 
acter of the poet is different, per- 
haps, from any that has hitherto 
had wide currency. I know not 
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how better to hit this difference 
than if I say that the race of long- 
haired poets is dead. The bardic 
has gone the way of less noble affec- 
tations; and our makers of music 
and dreamers of dreams seem al- 
most intolerably trim and brisk. 
That with all these characters of 
the new poetry I feel equal sym- 
pathy, I will not pretend. I have 
that innocent trust in “good verses” 
which makes me like them better 
when they scan; and I am too scru- 
pulous to call either new or free 
types of verse which, in truth, re- 
peat some of the oldest metrical 
pedantries known to me. I con- 
fess, again, to a sneaking liking for 
what great poets, I know, have de- 
cried, “poetic diction.” Iam tempt- 
ed, indeed, to borrow the comment 
of a poet who, though he employed 
a diction notably vicious, was an 
excellent critic of all poetry except 
his own. “As to prosaicalness in 
general,” says Leigh Hunt, “it is 
sometimes indulged in by young 
writers on the plea of its being nat- 
ural; but this is a mere confu- 
sion of triviality with propriety; 
and is sometimes the result of in- 
dolence.” 

Upon the subject of the purposes 
of the new poetry I could say much, 
but nothing in a spirit not diffident 
and perplexed. You will divine al- 
ready that I have been bred in a 
very stick-in-the-mud poetics; and 
I find myself still stuck in two of 
its dogmas: the one, that among 
the purposes of poetry, is pleasure; 
and the other, that there is very 
little, in literature or life, that af- 
fords permanent pleasure which 
has not some hold in ethics. The 
most famous of my predecessors in 
this Chair was thought in nothing 
so much to have abused its author- 
ity as when he hazarded the dictum 














that “poetry is a criticism of life”; 
nor much to have mended matters 
when he added that it is a criticism 
“mainly upon the side of morality.” 
I may be forgiven perhaps, if, in 
this “home of impossible loyalties,” 
I am so far loyal to a critic who 
caught my youth, and a poet whose 
poetry I grow old in admiring, as to 
pay to this half-forgotten dictum 
the proper homage of a truism— 
which is, not to argue it.... I 
hope that I shall not, to youth as- 
pirant of immortal garlands, seem 
to hold out injurious deterrents, if 
I suggest that, of the great mass of 
students and practitioners of po- 
etry—never before so numerous— 
not all, or not enough, have figured 
to themselves how difficult the 
business of poetry has become. I 
am not sure, indeed, that the poetry 
of to-day sufficiently asks itself 
what it would be at. Mainly lyrical, 
it is content to depict moods: and 
that these are important moods, 
moods that matter, or that they are 
the moods of men who matter, of 
this we are given often, I think, 
only imperfect assurance. Poetry 
seems ill-paid, indeed, but easy. Yet 
never, I fancy, was it harder. Easy, 
no doubt, it was, once upon a time. 
Once upon a time, the world was 
fresh, to speak was to be a poet, to 
name objects an inspiration; and 
metaphor dropped from the inven- 
tive mouths of men like some na- 
tural exudation of the vivified 
senses. Life was a rhythm, a mag- 
ical flowing, and every motion was 
untaught metre. Poetry was not a 
criticism of life, but life itself. That 
youth of man and nature has gone; 
and only by some critical labour of 
poetry can we either recapture it 
or even believe in it. 


The Profession of Poetry 
University Press). 


—H. W. Gannon, 
(New York: Oxford 
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ERASMUS. 


Erasmus was essentially a man 
of letters, the most considerable and 
worthy exponent of the New Learn- 
ing. The paganism of the Italian 
Renaissance was as antipathetic to 
him as the exaggerated asceticism 
of the medizval monasteries. He 
was not really a great. scholar; the 
Greek texts that he edited are gen- 
erally full of errors. But he stood 
for the doctrine that without 
knowledge there can be no progress 
and no enduring faith, and he 
aimed in his Greek Testament, in 
his paraphrases of the Books of the 
Bible, and in his edition of the 
Fathers, at a return to primitive 
teaching, sweeping away, with one 
fine robust gesture, the elaborate 
and worthless discussions of the 
Schoolmen, which had overlaid and 
hidden essential truth. 

There were many translations of 
the Bible in English before the 
dawn of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. Caxton printed part 
of the Old Testament and nearly all 
the New Testament in a collection 
called The Golden Legend, which 
was a translation from the Vulgate, 
the Latin version of the Bible made 
by St. Jerome in the Middle Ages. 
The inaccuracies of these popular 
versions and his own love of learn- 
ing for learning’s sake induced 
Erasmus to prepare his texts, his 
hope being that through his labours 
the Bible would be accessible to the 
simplest. “I wish,” he said, “that 
even the weakest woman might 
read the Gospel and the Epistles of 
St. Paul. I wish that they were 
translated into all languages, so as 
to be read and understood not only 
by the Scots and Irishmen but even 
by Saracens and Turks. But the 
first step to their being read is to 
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make them intelligible to the read- 
er. I long for the day when the 
husbandmen shall sing portions of 
them to himself as he follows the 
plough, when the weaver shall hum 
them to the time of his shuttle, 
when the traveler shall while away 
with their stories the weariness of 
his journey.” 

With his enthusiasm for prim- 
itive truth, Erasmus had a whole- 
hearted contempt for the men whe 
obscured truth. In his famous 
book The Praise of Folly, he pours 
scorn on the dry-as-dust student, 
the quibbling philosopher, the su- 
perstitious sportsman and the sin- 
ner who believed that his sins 
would be pardoned if he bought in- 
dulgences. Erasmus is every-bit as 
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candid as Rabelais, though he has 
none of his humour, and it is a re- 
markable fact, not to be forgotten 
in considering the spirit of the 
Renaissance, that Erasmus never 
suffered any real persecution and 
that, even at the time when he was 
receiving pensions from Protestant 
kings and prelates, he was offered 
high preferment by the Catholic 
Church. Historically, indeed, the 
most important aspect of Eras- 
mus’s life is that he never ceased 
to be a priest and that while he 
used his genius to attack abuses, 
he never abjured essential Catholic 
doctrine, nor had he any sympathy 
with heresy or schism. 


—Sipney Dark, The Story of the Renaissance 
(New York: George H. Doran Co.), pp. 181- 
134. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


Was DANTE AGAINST THE Pope? 


THE Walton News reports a lec- 
ture on “The Life of Dante” given 
by the Rev. Arthur Lamb in the 
Congregational Schools. The lec- 
turer told how Dante “decided def- 
initely between good and evil” by 
opposing the Pope, and went on: 

“He was a Protestant before 
Protestants, and Nonconformist be- 
fore Nonconformist times. For 
continuing to oppose the Papal 
power he was sent into exile and 
warned he would be burnt alive if 
he ever again set foot in Florence, 
his beautiful native city.... In 
1316 he was offered the option of 
going back to Florence and making 
an avowal of his sins or staying 
out for ever. He said he would not 
go back that way, and so saw his 
beloved Florence no more.” 

Doubtless Mr. Lamb believes 
what this lecture so obviously im- 
plies—that Dante was a rebel to the 
Pope’s spiritual power and was 
cruelly persecuted on account of his 
convictions. Very many people be- 
lieve it, and it is not altogether sur- 
prising that they should. Dante 
was an exceedingly candid and out- 
spoken man, and if he believed any- 
one was to blame—be he King, Em- 
peror, or Pope—he said so. Thus 
in his great poem he placed most 
of the contemporary Popes in Hell. 
Is it then surprising that he should 
be considered anti-papal? But 
Dante was not one of the confused 
thinkers that are so common at the 
present time. It was the man that 
he was blaming (sometimes accord- 
ing to the verdict of history mis- 


takenly), not the office that he was 
rebelling against. No man was ever 
less a “Protestant.” Nor was the 
persecution to which he was sub- 
jected a “religious” one. 

Let us turn to the facts. 

The Pope, it must be remembered, 
was in those days a ruling sov- 
ereign, as well as the spiritual Head 
of the Church. Dante was an im- 
portant man, in fact one of the six 
priors or chief magistrates of the 
city of Florence, which was then 
torn between two factions—the 
Whites and the Blacks. The Pope 
sided, politically, with the Blacks, 
and Dante made a famous speech, 
Nihil fiat (which can only be ren- 
dered “Nothing doing”), in reply to 
a suggestion that troops should be 
lent to the Pope. Soon afterwards 
the Blacks came into power; Dante, 
with others, was exiled and sen- 
tenced to be burnt to death if he 
should ever come into the power of 
the Commune (or State) of Flor- 
ence. 

While in exile he wrote a mag- 
nificent letter to the Italian Car- 
dinals urging them to restore the 
papacy to Rome. At a later date 
the Florentines (not the Pope) 
passed some decrees of amnesty, in 
which Dante’s friends made an at- 
tempt to obtain his inclusion. Then 
it was that he refused to return to 
his country under conditions which 
he felt to be shameful. 

That is the whole story of the 
“religious persecution” and “Prot- 
estantism” of Dante. For his opin- 
ions one has only to turn to his own 
writings. Note, to his own writings, 
and not to other men’s impressions 















of them. The Divine Comedy and 
the treatise On Monarchy are long 
works, and too many know them 
only second-hand, through clip- 
pings picked out and commented 
on by writers who themselves have 
not read all. Hence violent sayings 
against certain Popes are easily 
quoted. But Dante’s thoroughly 
orthodox Catholic position—he is as 
a rule a close disciple of St. Thomas 
Aquinas—has often been com- 
pletely vindicated by serious stu- 
dents. Let anyone read the epi- 
sodes of Manfred and Casella in the 
Purgatorio, or the last chapter of 
De Monarchia, and he will see 
that Dante’s opposition—strenuous 
enough—is to the political aims of 
the Popes of his own time. The 
spiritual power of the papacy he 
expressly accepts as of divine or- 
igin. 


ere Trath (London), July-August, 
1924. 


_—— 
> 





THE BALM OF SOLITUDE. 


More than once the prophets de- 
nounced heedlessness of the things 
of God as the cause of Israel’s deso- 
lation; and it is the special mark 
of modern life to make reflection 
practically impossible for its vo- 
taries. The all-absorbing din and 
hurry leave great numbers indif- 
ferent to their lack of faith and 
immortal hopes, contentedly mate- 
rialist. And yet it was a modern 
unbeliever, a herald of humanity- 
worship, who acknowledged that 
“rest and fixity are essential to 
thought, to social’ life, to beauty; 
and a growing series of mechanical 
inventions making life a string of 
dissolving views is a bar to rest and 
fixity of any sort.” (Harrison, The 
Choice of Books, p. 443.) 
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“The world,” said Mother Mar- 
garet Hallahan half a century ago, 
“has become a kind of madhouse— 
everyone living in public, all excite- 
ment and worldliness.” Yet the 
England of the ’sixties was sobriety 
itself compared with the England 
of the early twentieth century, 
while the cult of hurry and ephem- 
erality is carried yet further in in- 
dustrial America, people there 
“having to live without resting, talk 
without thinking, preach without a 
moment to pray in,” as the mother 
of Monsignor Benson aptly put it. 
In one of his letters the lovable 
Charles Lamb, who loved good com- 
pany as much as any, complains of 
the monstrosity of never being 
alone. “The world is too much 
with us” and harder to escape from 
than in Wordsworth’s day... . 

Nothing has more astonished me 
personally than the constant crav- 
ing for human company, which 
seems almost universal, and with it 
the utter inability to understand 
how anyone, even a priest, should 
be able to endure, much less to re- 
joice in and thank God for solitary 
hours. And yet it should not be 
hard to understand that “while 
most of us prefer social labour and 
social intercourse, there are others 
to whom society is a burden, who 
would fain live and labour in soli- 
tude.” (Joseph Clayton, Econom- 
ics for Christians, p. 10.)... . 

Very wonderful, surely, poign- 
antly true, and centrally Catholic, 
is the poem addressed to the Car- 
thusians by that unhappy poet, 
Ernest Dowson (Poems, 1905, p. 
126): 


Move on, white company, whom 
that has not sufficed! 

Our viols cease, our wine is 
death, our roses fail: 








Pray for our heedlessness, O dwell- 
ers with the Christ! 
Though the world fall apart, 
surely ye shall prevail. 


—H. E. G. Ropz, in The Month (London), 
July, 1924. 


<i 
—_— 





Mo.LizrReE AND His RELIGION. 


Ir it be asked why Moliére has 
this power not merely of interest- 
ing us in his characters but of mak- 
ing us like them, the answer is ob- 
vious—it is because he liked them 
himself. “Raillant Il’humanité 
cemme il I’a fait, il a l'amour de 
rhumanité,” says Sainte-Beuve, and 
this love of his fellow-men never 
deserted him in spite of all he had 
to suffer from them during his own 
life. 

How are we to account for this 
large-hearted and charitable atti- 
tude towards humanity in one 
whose indifference to religion, nay 


whose very ignorance of Christian- 
ity, has been insisted on by so 
many critics? Is it really true, as 
has so often been assumed, that 
Moliére’s plays are entirely unin- 
fluenced by that essentially Chris- 


tian current which, as Sainte- 
Beuve points out, runs through the 
works of all the other great French 
writers of his period? It would be 
useless to pretend that he was 
deeply religious, or that he had 
much comprehension of the mys- 
tical or the ascetic aspects of 
Christianity, yet there are features 
in his work which do seem to re- 
flect, even if not consciously, the 
Catholic ideals which had inspired 
French literature from its first be- 
ginnings. 

Leaving aside for the moment the 
question of his general attitude 
towards mankind, let us consider 
his conception of the ludicrous as- 
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pect of evil. It has often been said, 
and said with truth, that there is an 
element of tragedy in L’Avare, but 
this is to be found simply in the 
study of the baleful effect that the 
miser’s avarice has on his family, 
and not in any tragic grandeur in 
the character of Harpagon himself. 
He remains throughout the play a 
comic, almost a farcical, character. 
His avarice is shown as something 
petty and contemptible, it reveals 
itself in little ludicrous details. 
We cannot imagine him apostro- 
phising his gold in the eloquent 
and almost sublime accents of Ben 
Jonson’s Volpone. 

Tartuffe, a more sinister figure 
than Harpagon, is none the less pri- 
marily a comic character—we can- 
not imagine that Moliére meant 
him to be otherwise in view of 
Dorine’s description of him in the 
first act of the play... . 

Now in thus showing evil as 
something contemptible and fit to 
be laughed at, Moliére is simply fol- 
lowing the tradition of all the great 
Catholic art of the Middle Ages. 
The sdme idea is manifested in the 
chimeras on the towers of Notre 
Dame de Paris and in the low- 
comedy devils of the /nferno. 

It cannot be denied that Tartuffe, 
at the time of its production, gave 
scandal to many devout people, not 
so much, perhaps, on account of 
the character of Tartuffe himself, 
who is recognisable from the first 
as an impostor and a scoundrel, as 
because it appeared to ridicule sin- 
cere piety in the person of Orgon, 
but this view is obviously unjustifi- 
able. It is not Orgon’s piety, but 
his blind infatuation for Tartuffe, 
his obstinacy and his refusal to lis- 
ten to reasonable argument, that 
make us laugh. And he is certainly 
one of those essentially MoMéresque 
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characters whom we can laugh at 
without disliking, and for whom we 
have a certain sympathy because 
there is so much good in him which 
has been distorted through his own 
lack of any sense of proportion. 
On the other hand we may admit 
that Cléante, who is supposed to 
typify real but reasonable devotion 
in contrast to Tartuffe, in whom 
devotion is a sham, does not appear 
to rise above that estimable but not 
exalted “morale des honnétes gens” 
which is Moliére’s own. 

But if Moliére does not represent 
goodness as something great and 
sublime in contrast with evil as 
something petty and ridiculous, if 
those characters in whom goodness 
predominates display no heroic vir- 
tues but are merely very ordinary 
and pleasant human beings, the ob- 
vious explanation is not that he 
was necessarily unaware of, or 
scornful of, any higher ideal, but 
simply that such ideals are not suit- 
able subjects for comedy. The 
“morale des honnétes gens” is not 
the highest morality, but there is 
nothing non-Christian in it, while 
the importance attached to family 
life, and the insistence on the evils 
that arise when a family is dis- 
united, which is noticeable in so 
many of the plays, is typically 
Catholic. 

Mr. Tilley, in his delightful study 
of Moliére published a few years 
ago, points out how the dramatist’s 
attitude towards the different vices 
and follies he attacks may be illus- 
trated from the sermons of Bossuet 
and Bourdaloue. Although these 





two great preachers dealt severely 
with his comedies, their outlook 
and their attitude of mind had 
much in common with Moliére’s 
own. Bossuet in particular shares 
with him that sense of proportion 
and dislike of exaggeration that are 
characteristic of French classical 
literature and that surely owe their 
origin above all to the teachings of 
Catholicism. It is not without 
significance that the severest of all 
Moliére’s critics, and the one who 
failed most utterly to understand 
him, was that finished product of 
Swiss Protestantism, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. 

But to return to the point from 
which we started, it is above all 
Moliére’s kindliness, his sympathy 
with human weakness, that prove 
him to be in reality the product of 
a Catholic civilisation. He may not 
have been fully conscious of its in- 
fluence, but the influence is there 
all the same. 

At the time of the Moliére ter- 
centenary celebrations in Paris two 
years ago, there was produced a 
one-act dramatic poem by M. 
Maurice Rostand, La Mort de 
Moliére, in which the figure of 
Grief, symbolic of the fact that 
Moliére’s genius found its source 
in suffering, is represented as ap- 
pearing to the dramatist in his dy- 
ing moments. Doubtless the effect 
was impressive, but there seems a 
truer symbolism in the actual fact 
that Moliére breathed his last in the 
arms of two Sisters of Charity. 


—Banpana Smyrue, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
August, 1924. 








Editorial Comment. 


$7 JONOR to whom honor is due” 

is a generous maxim, and 
should be applied without limit and 
without prejudice. Even an invet- 
erate enemy of Christianity must 
be given a word of praise when he 
deserves it. So let 
us say that Bernard 
Shaw has done a 
good work in writ- 
ing Saint Joan. Both 
in the play and in its preface he 
has disclosed a reverence of which 
we Catholics hardly thought him 
capable. True, he seems, from time 
to time ashamed of his zeal and 
affection for “The Maid,” and at 
those moments he throws in a flip- 
pant or a foolish phrase, just to 
show that he has not altogether 
abandoned his inveterate buffoon- 
ery. But, all in all, he has done 
well. That much we may admit, 
without indulging in the extrav- 
agance of Heywood Broun, who 
calls Saint Joan the “finest play of 
our time,” or of the publishers, who 
call it “beyond all question the 
greatest play of the greatest living 
dramatist.” 


Shaw 


Slightly 
Chastened. 


HAVE no intention of resuming 

a discussion of the play. Read- 
ers of THe CaTHOLic Wortp will 
remember that it was described 
and appraised by Mrs. Wyatt in our 
May number. But since that time, 
the play with its preface (or should 
we say the preface with its play?) 
has been published, and in the pref- 
ace I find many an acute sentence, 
and an occasional eloquent para- 
graph, which should not go un- 
noticed. In true Shavian fashion, 


the playwright makes use of his 
preface (this time 84 pages long) to 
unburden his mind of all his ideas 
on subjects more or less closely re- 
lated to the history of St. Joan of 
Arc. 

Amongst other matters of theo- 
logical importance, he speaks of 
infallibility, and says wisely enough, 
“Perhaps I had better inform my 
Protestant readers that the famous 
Dogma of Papal Infallibility is by 
far the most modest pretension of 
the kind in existence. Compared 
to our infallible democracies, our 
infallible medical councils, our in- 
fallible astronomers, our infallible 
judges, and our infallible parlia- 
ments, the Pope is on his knees in 
the dust confessing his ignorance 
before God.” We Catholics have 
often tried to call attention to that 
fact. As Mr. Ches- 
terton has some- The Abjectly 
where said, “At al- Humble 
nost any corner you Pope. 
may hear a man ut- 
ter the blasphemous statement that 
he may be wrong,” but he doesn’t 
really believe it. He is willing to 
stake his eternal salvation on his 
being right, especially in his views 
of religion. And what is this but 
a claim to personal infallibility? 
The theory that any man can know 
the truth in transcendental matters 
like religion, without the assistance 
of a teaching authority, is equiv- 
alent to the claim that every man 
is infallible,—nay, inspired. 


R. SHAW, however, cannot be 
relied upon to be consistently 


correct. He says justly, “Tout com- 
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prendre, c’est tout pardonner’’ is 
“the Devil’s sentimentality.” But, 
a few pages further on, he explains 

that a deep study, 
“Pious both of history and 
Murders.” of psychology, pre- 

vents one from im- 
puting blame to any of the actors 
in the tragedy of the burning of 
Joan, or of any similar tragedy. He 
says, “There are no villains in the 
piece. It is what normal men and 
women find that they must and will 
do, in spite of their intentions, that 
really concerns us.... If Joan 
had not been burnt by normally in- 
nocent people in the energy of their 
righteousness, her death at their 
hands would have no more signif- 
icance than the Tokyo earthquake, 
which burnt a great many maidens. 
The tragedy of such murders is that 
they are not committed by murder- 
ers. They are judicial murders, 
pious murders.” In other words, 
when you understand a murderer, 
you don’t blame him. There are no 
villains in the piece. Presumably 
there are no villains in history. No 
one is to blame for anything. The 
duty, then, of the discreet historian 
is tout pardonner, 


AST month, in these pages, I 
made some comment on the 
ethical and criminological views of 
Clarence Darrow, who was con- 
ducting the defense of the young 
murderers in Chicago. I took the 
position that if Mr. Darrow had the 
courage of his convictions, he would 
demand, not only that Leopold and 
Loeb should not be punished, but 
that no one should be punished for 
any crime. 

On August 20th, The Nation 
wrote, “Defense lawyers often as- 
sume the attitude: ‘My client may 
have committed this crime but let’s 
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see you prove it.’ Clarence Darrow, 
defense lawyer for Loeb and Leo- 
pold, said in effect: ‘My clients did 
the deed and we are going to find 
out the reason—not the reason they 
think they did it, but the causes in 
their training and character, of 
which they themselves are not 
aware. It is true that only rich 
prisoners could afford the expensive 
psychiatrists who 

made this analysis; Medicine, 

but through their Not Law, for 
wealth these pris- Criminals? 
oners have dem- 

onstrated the kind of justice every 
prisoner should have. ... When 
crime becomes a matter for pathol- 
ogists, when we cease talking in 
terms of guilt and begin to talk in 
terms of psychological cause and 
prevention, lawyers for criminal 
prosecution—or defense—may no 
longer be needed.” 

There is the prevailing ethical 
theory, stated a little more plainly 
than is usual. Crime is a matter 
for pathologists. Doctors, not pros- 
ecuting attorneys or courts of law, 
should deal with criminals. The 
experts should try merely to get an 
answer to the question, “What 
made you do it?” And when, by 
means of the questionnaires of ex- 
pensive psychiatrists, the answer 
has been found, we shall find that 
the criminal was not to blame. The 
crime will be found to have been 
produced by “causes in the crim- 
inal’s training and character of 
which he himself was not aware.” 
This is the comfortable, but rather 
revolutionary, view of crime that 
must logically be taken by those 
who accept the ethical theories now 
taught in the principal American 
universities. Leopold and Loeb are 
not to blame for murdering their 
friend, 
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Similarly, Mr. Shaw would apply 
the modern view to an ancient case, 
and show that Cauchon and the 
others who burned St. Joan were 
not to blame. So, too, Nero was 
not to blame for burning Christians, 
nor Herod for slaughtering the 
innocents. Nobody’s to blame. 
What really concerns the historian 
is “what normal men and women 
must and will do in spite of their 
intentions.” “Crimes,” so called, 
are done by “normally innocent 
persons in the energy of their 
righteousness.” Perhaps all mur- 
ders are “pious murders.” 


HAW has little patience with 
those of his own school (or of 
any other school) who have written 
of St. Joan. Some Americans, and 
others, have thought that Mark 
Twain’s irreverent and skeptical 
spirit was captivated 
and subdued by the 
Maid, but Shaw says 
the Mississippi pilot 
could not but mis- 
understand St. Joan. “To see her 
in her proper perspective, you must 
understand Christendom and the 
Catholic Church, the Holy Roman 
Empire and the Feudal System, as 
they existed and were understood 
in the Middle Ages. If you confuse 
the Middle Ages with the Dark 
Ages, ... you will never under- 
stand why Joan was burnt.” And 
“Mark Twain, the Innocent Abroad, 
who saw the lovely churches of the 
Middle Ages, without a throb of 
emotion, author of A Yankee at the 
Court of King Arthur, in which the 
heroes and heroines of medieval 
chivalry are guys seen through the 
eyes of a street arab, was clearly 
out of court from the beginning.” 
According to Shaw, even Andrew 
Lang was not equipped to under- 


Other 
Biographers 
of St. Joan. 
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stand the Maid. He “was better 
read” (than Mark Twain), “but, 
like Walter Scott, he enjoyed me- 
dieval history as a string of border 
romances rather than as the record 
of a high European civilization 
based on a catholic faith. Both of 
them were baptized as Protestants, 
and impressed by all their school- 
ing and most of their reading with 
the belief that Catholic bishops who 
burnt heretics were persecutors ca- 
pable of any villainy; that all her- 
etics were . . . of the highest char- 
acter.” 

As for Voltaire, Shaw shameless- 
ly says a word in defense of that 
scurrilous libeler of “La Pucelle.” 
After admitting that he cannot de- 
fend Voltaire’s burlesque against 
the charge of extravagant inde- 
corum, he none the less claims that 
Voltaire’s obscene libel may be 
laughed at without scruple, and 
that his “ribald irreverence is more 
wholesome than the beglamored 
sentimentality of Schiller.” One 
who laughs without scruple at a 
ribald and obscene burlesque of a 
saint can hardly be said to have the 
instinct for understanding a saint. 
Shaw, however, admits that when 
Voltaire “was out to écraser lin- 
fame (the French Church) he stuck 
at nothing.” 


OT to prolong this glimpse of 

Shaw’s theological and hagio- 
logical principles, let us conclude 
quickly with a protest against his 
calling Joan a “heresiarch, one of 
the precursors of a schism that rent 
Europe in two, and 


cost centuries of Was St. 
bloodshed that is Joan a 

not yet staunched.” Heresiarch? 
Shaw has hazy ideas 

about heresy. Since heresy implies 
rejection of the infallible authority 

















of the Universal Church, surely 
there is no warrant for the state- 
ment that Joan was a heretic— 
much less a heresiarch. He has an 
equally inaccurate idea of anticler- 
icalism. He maintains that “all the 
reforming popes have been vehe- 
ment anticlericals, veritable scourges 
of the clergy.” For one who claims 
to be not only a free thinker, but a 
clear thinker, Shaw is here strange- 
ly obfuscated. And for one who 
prides himself upon originality, his 
thought is lamentably stereotyped. 
It is an old trick of badly informed 
and illogical controversialists, to 
claim as anticlericals, Savonarola, 
Dante, St. Catherine of Siena, St. 
Bernard, and all who were partic- 
ularly zealous for the reform of the 
clergy. One answer to this kind of 
controversy may be found on an- 
other page of this magazine, where 
we quote from an article “Was 
Dante against the Pope?” As well 
might one call St. Paul anti-Chris- 
tian because he scourged the Chris- 
tians of Corinth; as well call Shaw 
himself anti-civilized because he 
scourges our civilization. If Joan 
was anticlerical, Hildebrand and St. 
Charles Borromeo and St. Alphon- 
sus were heresiarchs. In his al- 
ways too evident desire to be smart 
Shaw should stop short of ab- 
surdity. 

But to repeat: if one can find it 
in his heart to be tolerant with the 
author of Saint Joan for his rather 
frequent aberrations from common 
sense; if one is willing to forgive 
his gratuitous passing insults to his 
heroine (as when he calls her a 
“queer fish,” and links her name 
with that of Mohammed), one can 
find a reading of the preface to the 
play provocative not only of occa- 
sional indignation but of mental 
and spiritual stimulation. 
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E claims of advertisers are no- 

toriously hyperbolical. But 
the ethics of some magazines that 
sell their pages to the advertisers 
are even more blameworthy than 
the recklessly extravagant claims of 
of the advertisers 
themselves. Here, “Flahoola” 
for example, is the Advertising. 
bright and _ clever, 
and generally excellent weekly 
paper, Time, admitting to its pages 
so madly misleading an “ad” as 
that of the “Master Key.” As a 
sample of “hifalutin” and pretense, 
I think this “ad” deserves free re- 
production. 

“Christians are often the worst 
enemies of Christianity. When tra- 
ditional orthodoxy provokes the 
moral indignation of the enlight- 
ened conscience, and outrages our 
sense of truth and honesty by de- 
manding assent to scientific errors 
which were exploded centuries ago, 
then indeed Christianity is in dan- 
ger. 

“In their eagerness to free them- 
selves of the superstitions of the 
dark ages, science has cast away 
everything savoring of religion or 
spiritual matters because these 
things, they said, were not reason- 
able and could not be demonstrated. 

“Of course, both of these were in- 
complete, and therein lies the crux 
of the situation at this time. There 
are two schools of thought in exist- 
ence, neither of which is complete 
in itself and neither of which recog- 
nizes the other. 

“The Master Key System, how- 
ever, is complete; it recognizes 
everything of value in any school 
of thought, physical or spiritual, 
oriental or occidental, present or 
past. ... 

“It is the recognition of this fun- 
damental principle by which in all 











ages priest and philosopher, theo- 
soph and metaphysician, monk and 
mystic have been enabled to lift the 
veil, so that they who had eyes to 
see might find the cause for every 
effect, the Universal solvent.” 

The “ad” is illustrated by a mag- 
nificent figure of a gladiator stand- 
ing on the globe with an ape crouch- 
ing at his feet, gnawing a bone, and 
a couple of stanzas of W. H. Car- 
ruth’s poem, “Each in His Own 
Tongue”: “Some call it evolution, 
And others call it God.” Let us 
simply add that still others call it 
“Bunk.” But I would give a penny 
for the thought in the mind of the 
editor who put his O. K. on that 
advertisement. 


N the same issue there is another 
“ad” explaining “How to Double 
Your Money in Ten Years. New 
Plan shows how to build a Fortune 
with absolute safety. ‘Ali Baba’s 
Cave rediscovered,’ tells you how to 
accumulate $10,000, $25,000, or 
even $50,000 over a certain period 
of time.” The publishers of THe 
CaTHotic Worip would not be 
averse to printing more advertise- 
ments, but without any desire to 
pose as unco guid, they would sus- 
pend publication, before they would 
condescend to such advertising. 
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CIENTISTS are not generally 

humorists. At least, they are 
not consciously funny. But any- 
one who would clip and preserve 
the statements of scientists could 
make a scrapbook that might 
also serve fairly well as a joke 
book. 

For example: We read in The 
New York Herald and Tribune of 
August 3d, that Professor Charles 
Gray Shaw of New York University 
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declared before a summer school 
audience that there is little genuine 
laughter left in the 

world, and predicted No More 
Laughter? 


that the time is com- 
ing when there will 
not be a laugh left in the world. “Dr. 
Shaw,” the news item continues, 
“said primitive men did not know 
enough to laugh, and that the men 
of the future would know too much 
to laugh at anything. He even told 
his audience that in the sober period 
of scientific and social thought, 
there might be museums that would 
preserve our jokes and ‘comics,’ as 
we preserve the memorials of the 
stone age. And that case (in the 
museums of the future) would be 
labeled, “The Age of Laughter.’” 
And “he predicted that War and 
Laughter would depart hand in 
hand.” 

In the next column to these lugu- 
brious predictions of the approach- 
ing end of all laughter, is a dispatch 
reporting that Professor Henry 
Pratt Fairchild (a colleague of Pro- 
fessor Shaw at New York Univer- 
sity) explained to an assemblage 
of internationally famous men—the 
Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town—that by the end of this cen- 
tury, at the present rate of increase, 
there will be 550,000,000 people in 
the United States, and that in 10,000 
years the population of the world 
will be “222 billions of billions of 
billions,” and each person will have 
only one and one-half square feet of 
land on which to stand, even though 
the globe be populated to the North 
and South Poles. We are also in- 
formed that at present each inhab- 
itant of the globe has thirty square 
feet in which to move. 

It seems, furthermore, that oys- 
ters also increase most alarmingly. 
Indeed, “if the reproduction of oys- 














ters were unchecked, in five genera- 
tions there would be a mass of oys- 
ters eight times the size of the 
earth.” 

Worse yet, there is a “minute 
animal organism which if not killed 
off as rapidly as it was produced, 
would in a short time create a mass 
larger than the sun.” 

Dr. Fairchild considers the pos- 
sibility of man’s increasing his 
standing room by artificial means. 
For example, in our “skyscrapers” 
men may, so to speak, stand on one 
another’s heads. Other inventions, 


perhaps, may be 
This made still further to 
Crowded increase the stand- 
Globe. ing room. What 
these inventions 


might be, the professor does not 
state, but where he does not spec- 
ify, we may, presumably, employ 
our imagination. Skyscrapers, for 
example, may mount ten, or a hun- 
dred, or a thousand times higher. 
The people who go up‘in them may 
be compelled to remain up. Laws 
may be enacted forbidding men and 
women to come down to earth again. 
Gigantic airships may fill the air 
above the 50,000 story buildings. 
The airships, of course, could not 
cruise about. There would be no 
room for cruising. Also, people 
who go up in the air would have to 
stay up. Whole populations live on 
ocean liners, and on canal boats, 
why not in airships? ‘ 
Speaking of ocean liners, why 
could not-all the ocean be com- 
pletely roofed over with boats? Or 
has Professor Fairchild included 


the surface of the ocean as well as 
the surface of the land in his fast 
diminishing standing room? 
Evidently the possibilities are not 
yet exhausted. But when all con- 
ceivable enlargements of the stand- 
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ing room have been made, still the 
population will go on increasing. 
What then? Here comes the mili- 
tary man (or rather the naval 
man), Rear Admiral W. L. Rodgers, 
who at the same Institute of Pol- 
itics, explains that long before that 
time, indeed as soon as the popula- 
tion of the United States reaches 
200 millions, we shall make war. 
It will be a war of aggression. We 
shall conquer other nations, and 
since merely conquering them 
would not solve our problem of 
overpopulation, we shall presum- 
ably depopulate them, and then 
send our overflow to fill up the 
gaps. 

Truly science in itself is wonder- 
ful, and still more wonderful when 
allied with militarism! 

But, meantime, what has hap- 
pened to our other professor who 
says the time is coming when we 
shall laugh no more. If the future 
is to be an age of science, and if the 
scientists of the future are to be 
like the scientists of the present, 
there is no danger of laughter’s dis- 
appearance from the globe. 


F course, no one who seriously 
considers all this buncombe 
about overpopulation can doubt for 
a moment what it is meant to prove. 
It is sheer “propaganda” for birth- 
control. 

Fortunately there are other stat- 
isticians than Fairchild. Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl, professor of biometry 
and vital statistics at Johns Hop- 
kins University, is convinced (as we 
read in a New York Sun editorial of 
August 12th) “that population 
growth tends to follow a definite 
curve, at first rising sharply in 
young countries, and then flatten- 
ing out, until in older countries the 
population becomes practically sta- 




















tionary.” Dr. Pearl maintains 
that the population of the United 
States will never go beyond 197 mil- 
lions. 

Still more reassuring for those 
who fear the overpopulation of the 
globe, must be the opinion of Sir 
William Beveridge, who told the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Toronto re- 
cently, that England is approaching 
a state of stationary population, 
since only 750,000 children were 
born there in 1923 compared with 
950,000 in 1903. Furthermore, the 
birth rate in all Europe (except 
Russia) has fallen twenty per cent. 
in thirty years, according to Sir 
William. 

These conflicting opinions of 
great scientists are somewhat be- 
wildering. How to decide between 
the authorities, we simple laics can- 
not say. But of one thing we think 
we may be sure. Nature will take 
care of the population question. 
And another thing we may suggest: 
Let us not cross the bridge until we 
come to it. There is no need of 
resorting to artificial means, either 
race suicide or war, to limit popula- 
tion, until Nature proves herself 
unable to cope with the difficulty. 
Meanwhile, eugenists, birth-control 
advocates, and militarists should 
stop worrying. Judgment Day 
may come at any moment. Until 
then, let us be patient with the sci- 
entists. They have a holy function 
to perform, the perpetuation of 
laughter, pace Dr. Charles Gray 
Shaw. 
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E folly and absurdity of war, 
as well as the hypocrisy of 
war-time alliances, are never better 
demonstrated than when allies fall 
“They that to-day are with 


out. 
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thee, to-morrow may be against 
thee.” France and England, code- 
fenders of civilization in 1914-1918, 
are now so distrustful of each other 
that neither will consent to the 
building of an underseas tube con- 
necting the two countries. Further- 
more, England is alarmed about the 
increase in the air force of France. 
It seems that France has a “striking 
force” of 600 aéroplanes and Eng- 
land has only 80 ready for war. It 
is estimated that the French could 
kill 12,000 Englishmen in a single 
raid on London, and keep up the 
slaughter at the rate of 8,000 more 
Londoners every night. 

On the other hand, Mr. Belloc 
writes in the present number of THe 
CaTHOLIC Wor .p, that he has been 
blamed for saying that the British 
fleet is “mistress of all European 
and near Asiatic waters, a result 
arrived at through 
the terms imposed Short Time 
by Britain atthe end Friends. 
of the Great War 
and through the recent Washing- 
ton Agreement.” The statement 
is said to “lend a handle to Great 
Britain’s rivals or enemies.” Judg- 
ing from the alarm about an inter- 
national tube, aéroplanes, and bat- 
tleships, the French are rivals and 
at least potential enemies of Eng- 
land. But yesterday they were dear 
friends and allies. Such is diplo- 
macy, and such is war-time friend- 
ship. 

Yet there are zealous advocates 
of the League of Nations who de- 
clare that the United States is rene- 
gade because we do not go into the 
League, and that our refraining 
from entering is due solely to the 
treacherous and cowardly action of 
a group of jealous and disgruntled 
politicians at Washington. 

It would be more honest to admit 
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that Americans have never learned 
to trust European friendships. If 
England and France fall out, we 
too shall have to fight. Isolation 
is impossible—so we are told. But 
on which side shall we fight? Ques- 
tions like these make millions of 
us as chary as George Washington 
about entangling foreign alliances. 
Without going so far as Woodrow 
Wilson, who once said that all the 
nations of Europe were “tarred 
with the same stick,” we do think 
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that overseas alliances ere some- 
what too evanescent to warrant our 
partnership in them. 

If it be urged that our entrance 
into a League with the European 
nations would forever prevent their 
falling out with one another, and 
put an end to the breaking of exist- 
ing alliances and the formation of 
others, we can only answer that 
such a consummation, though de- 
voutly to be wished, is too good to 
be true. 
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Recent 


Ricut Rev. Leo Ham, O.S.B. 


Tue Right Rev. Leo Haid, O.S.B., 
Abbot of Belmont Abbey and Vicar 
Apostolic of North Carolina, died 
at the Abbey on June 24th. He 
was seventy-five years old, one of 
the oldest and best known mem- 
bers of the Catholic Hierarchy in 
the United States. For thirty-six 
years he had presided over the Vi- 
cariate of North Carolina. 

The venerable Abbot was known 
chiefly as a result of his labors in 
the cause of Catholic education. 
He either founded or had a prom- 
inent part in the establishment of 
the following institutions: Belmont 
Abbey and the College in connec- 
tion with it; St. Leo’s Abbey and 
College, Fla.; the Benedictine 
School, Savannah, Ga.; Benedictine 


College, Richmond, Va.; and St. 
Joseph’s Industrial School, Bris- 
tow, Va. 


Abbot Leo was a native of La- 
trobe, Pa., and received his early 
education under the direction of 
the Benedictines. He joined that 
Order in 1869 at St. Vincent’s Ab- 
bey, Pa., and was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1872. During the 
thirteen years immediately follow- 
ing his ordination he spent most 
of his time at St. Vincent’s College, 
as chaplain and professor. When, 
in 1885, the Benedictines under- 
took the establishment of Belmont 
Abbey, Father Haid was chosen as 
Superior of the new community. 
Under his guidance the Abbey has 
become one of the great centers of 
Catholicity in the South. His ap- 
pointment as Titular Bishop of 
Messene and Vicar Apostolic of 
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North Carolina, was announced De- 
cember 7, 1887. He was conse- 
crated July 1, 1888, in the Cathe- 
dral at Baltimore with the late 
Cardinal Gibbons as the consecrat- 
ing prelate. 
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Saxon PRINCE ORDAINED TO 
PRIESTHOOD. 


ForMER Crown Prince George of 
Saxony on Tuesday, July 15th, was 
ordained to the Catholic priest- 
hood by his bishop, Dr. Schreiber 
of Bautzen-Meissenin Trebnitz, at 
the tomb of St. Hedwig. He said 
his first Mass the following day in 
the castle chapel of Sibyllenort, 
surrounded by members of the 
royal family. 

The uncle of Crown Prince 
George, Prince Max, Duke of Sax- 
ony, has been a priest since 1896, 
and has attained the reputation of 
being one of the most pious and 
ascetic as well as one of the most 
learned priests in Germany. No 
one is better versed than he in 
Oriental languages and Greek lit- 
urgy. He was a professor at the 
University of Freiburg, in Switzer- 
land, and also at the priests’ semi- 
nary in Cologne. In the war, he 
was a military chaplain, but since 
then he has returned to his pro- 
fessorship at the University of Frei- 
burg. 
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CONVENTION OF KNIGHTS OF 
CoLuMBUS.° 


THE forty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus 























was held in New York City during 
the week of August 4th. 

In his annual report to the dele- 
gates from the seven countries in 
which the Knights of Columbus 
operate, Supreme Knight James A. 
Flaherty reviewed the achievements 
of the organization throughout the 
year, in the first and only open 
session of the convention. 

“The Knights of Columbus,” he 
declared, “have stood by the men 
who won the war, from the days of 
battle until now. We are at the 
side of these men in _ hospitals 
throughout the country; we are 
educating them in trades and cul- 
tural courses through our free cor- 
respondence schools. We shall re- 
main with them until every penny 
entrusted to us by the American 
public—which generously gave us 
forty million dollars for this work 
—is expended. 

“To those who dispute the pa- 
triotism of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, there is only one answer—our 
record.” 

The membership of the Knights 
of Columbus on June 30, 1924, was 
770,324, Supreme Secretary Wil- 
liam J. McGinley reported, at the 
business session Tuesday after- 
noon. New York leads, with 119,- 
553 members. Illinois is next, with 
77,000, and Massachusetts has ap- 
proximately 70,000 members. There 
are 2,390 councils of the K. of C., 
a net increase of 68 over the num- 
ber of councils last year, Mr. Mc- 
Ginley stated. 
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ALSATIANS PROTEST AGAINST 
FRENCH ANTIRELIGIOUS LAWS. 


DEMONSTRATIONS have recently 
been held throughout Alsace-Lor- 
raine for the purpose of manifest- 
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ing the opposition of the people to 
the extension of the French anti- 
religious legislation to the prov- 
inces recovered from Germany dur- 
ing the World War. More than 
17,000 Catholics went to Stras- 
bourg on special trains to take 
part in the huge demonstration 
there. In addition there have been 
at least fifty mass meetings 
throughout the country districts. 

Solemn resolutions have been 
adopted reminding the French 
Government of pledges of non-in- 
terference with religion given by 
the Poincaré government and of 
promises to the same effect by 
Marshal Joffre in 1918. Unalter- 
able opposition to the proposal for 
expulsion of the Catholic religious 
orders and to withdrawal of the 
French embassy from the Vatican, 
was voted by the Strasbourg meet- 
ing. 
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PLANS OF THE IRISH REPUBLICANS. 


Tue Dublin correspondent of the 
N. C. W. C. News Service writes 
that the release of Eamon De Va- 
lera and Austin Stack caused a 
sense of relief among persons of 
every shade of opinion in all parts 
of Ireland. It is now assured, he 
declares, that political opposition 
in the southern portion of the 
country will be strictly constitu- 
tional. 

The Republican leaders, it is un- 
derstood, have a constructive pro- 
gram which they intend to put be- 
fore the people for the develop- 
ment of the country’s resources 
and national sentiments. New 
groupings in Irish public life may 
soon be expected. 

In the rank and file of the popu- 
lation the events since the signing 
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of the Anglo-Irish Treaty have left 
no traces of bitterness. Citizens, 
irrespective of their personal views, 
are keenly desirous that a concili- 
atory and tolerant tone shall in- 
spire public affairs. 

Three elections for the Dail are 
pending, and the Republican chief 
will throw all his energies into 
these contests. Thus the new con- 
stitutional turn in Irish political 
action will be signalized. 


" 
> 





NoTep ZIONIST A CATHOLIC 
CONVERT. 


Hans Herz_, son of Theodor 
Herzl, the founder of the Zionist 
Movement, is a recent convert to 
the Catholic Church. He was bap- 
tized and admitted to the Church 
by Father Schlessinger, also a Jew- 
ish convert to Catholicism. 

When the twenty-eighth anni- 
versary of Theodor Herzl’s death 
was observed recently in Vienna by 
Zionists, it was noted that Herzl’s 
children took no part in the dem- 
onstration. 


in, 
— 





MISSIONARIES FOR CHINA, 


The Very Rev. Peter T. Janser, 
S.V.D., provincial of the American 
province of the Society of the Divine 
Word, has been commissionéd to 
proceed at once to Shanghai, there 
to establish a general procure for 
the four great mission fields of the 
Society in China. Brother Henry, 
S.V.D. (formerly J. Klein of Mor- 
rilton, Pa.), of St. Mary’s Mission 
House, will accompany Father Jan- 
ser, as his assistant in the new en- 
terprise. Three young priests of 
the American province have like- 
wise been appointed for the Chinese 
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mission service and will labor in the 
new mission of the Society, located 
in Southeast Honan. These Fathers 
are the Rev. Anton Humel, S.V.D., 
Detroit; Rev. Nicholas Schwallie, 
S.V.D., Aberdeen, Ky., and Rev. 
Joseph Jansen, S.V.D., Effingham, 
Ill. 

At the same time four volun- 
teers from the community of Mis- 
sionary Sisters, Servants of the Holy 
Ghost, at Techny, IIl., will leave for 
foreign fields. Sisters Alvina, 
S.Sp.S. (Agnes B. Summers, St. Ber- 
nard’s Parish, St. Paul, Minn.), and 
Lima, S.Sp.S. (Gertrude E. Well- 
brock, Holy Trinity Parish, Boston, 
Mass.), are assigned for work in 
China; Sister Adalrica, S.Sp.S. 
(Rosa Wernimont, St. Bernard’s 
Parish, Breda, Ia.), will go to New 
Guinea, and Sister Marian, S.Sp.S. 
(Olivet A. Hanover, St. Nicholas’ 
Parish, Buffalo, N. Y.), is desig- 
nated for the Philippines. The date 
set for the departure of the entire 
band, including the Fathers and 
Brother and the Sisters, is Septem- 
ber 18th. 


ad. 
—_— 





New RUTHENIAN BISHOPS IN 
UNITED STATES. 


RiGHT Rev. CoNSTANTINE BoHAc- 
zEvVskKyY and Right Rev. Basil Takasz, 
Ruthenian-Greek Catholic bishops, 
of Lemberg, Galicia, arrived re- 
cently in New York to take up their 
work among Ruthenian Catholics 
in this country. 

Bishop Takasz, who has charge 
of the Ukrainian people coming 
from Czecko-Slovakia, will take up 
his duties in New York City as 
Bishop Ordinary of the Ruthenian 
Catholics in the Archdiocese of New 
York, it was announced by Rev. 
Peter Poniatishin, administrator of 












































the Ukrainians from Galicia, whose 
residence is in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bishop Bohaczevsky, who has for 
his charge the Ukrainian people 
coming from Galicia, now Poland, 
will act as Bishop Ordinary of the 
Ruthenian parishes in the Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, and will 
make his home at the rectory of 
the Church of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in that city, formerly occupied 
by Right Rev. Stephen Soter Ortyn- 
shy, also Bishop of the Ruthenian 
rite in this country. 





-— 
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INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS. 


THE Twenty-Seventh  Interna- 
tional Eucharistic Congress was 
held at Amsterdam, Holland, from 
the 22d to the 27th of July. The 
Congress was opened by Cardinal 
Van Rossum, Legate of Pope Pius 
XI. The Cardinal received a cere- 
monial welcome from officials of 
the Netherlands and many prom- 
inent ecclesiastics. The opening 
meeting was in the Stadium, the 
largest place of assembly in Am- 
sterdam, and was attended by 
twenty-five thousand people, Seven 
Cardinals, besides the Legate, took 
part. 

Another remarkable scene of the 
Congress occurred when _ twelve 
thousand children received Holy 
Communion at an open-air Mass 
celebrated by the Bishop of Haar- 
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lem, in whose diocese the Congress 
was held. Sixteen priests distrib- 
uted Communion, four at each of 
the altar rails forming a square 
around the temporary sanctuary. 

The Congress closed with an im- 
pressive procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament in the Stadium,—reli- 
gious processions through the 
streets being forbidden by law in 
Holland. This was followed by 
Benediction given from a great altar 
erected in the center of the arena. 
Thirty thousand people were pres- 
ent at this ceremony. 

American delegates to the Con- 
gress numbered about fifty. Right 
Rev. F. C. Kelley, Bishop-Elect of 
Oklahoma, read a paper at a gen- 
eral meeting on “The Cult of the 
Blessed Sacrament as an Act of 
Reparation.” At the opening meet- 
ing of the American section Judge 
Martin T. Manton, of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals of 
New York, read a paper on “Lay- 
men and Holy Communion.” Among 
those who took part in the discus- 
sion that followed, were Monsignor 
Francis A. Purcell, Rector of Quig- 
ley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago; 
Rev. J. C. MeMillan, of Prince Ed- 
ward Island; Rev. F. X. Van Nistel- 
roy, of Kimberly, Wis.; and Rev. 
W. F. O’Ryan, of Denver. 

Bishop Kelley was chosen Chair- 
man of the American Section of the 
Permanent Committee. The next 
International Eucharistic Congress 
will be held at Chicago in 1926. 
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Cuartes Puitups (“The Truth 
about Russia”), with his own in- 
timate knowledge of Russia and its 
people, is ideally equipped to review 
Captain McCullagh’s fascinating 
volume. Our readers will recall 
Mr. Phillips’s articles on Russia in 
previous issues of this magazine. 
A new book by Mr. Phillips, The 
Teacher’s Year, has just been pub- 
lished by Kenedy, and his Christ in 
the Theatre may be out by Christ- 
mas. Mr. Phillips is an industrious 
and prolific writer. He has now 
completed a novel, which awaits 
publication. Mr. Phillips, we are 
pleased to learn, was recently ap- 
pointed Lecturer in English Liter- 
ature at the University of Notre 
Dame. He will take up his duties 
there in September. 


DorotHy GraHaM (“The Road to 
Tours”), of New Rochelle, N. Y., is 
a new contributor to these pages. 
This story will, we have no doubt, 
insure her a cordial welcome. Miss 
Graham is at present making an ex- 
tended tour through the Orient. 


Virncinia TAytor (Maras. J. JETT) 
McCormick (“In This Old Gar- 
den”), of Norfolk, Virginia, will be 
remembered as the author of “The 
Alabaster Cup” in THe CaTHOLIc 
Wortp of October, 1923. Voices of 
the Wind, a new volume of poems 
by Mrs. McCormick, will be pub- 
lished in November. 


Hivaife Bettoc (“The Catholic 
Church and Anti-Catholic Cul- 
ture”) contributes this article as a 
reply to the criticisms of-his state- 
ment concerning a conflict between 
Church and State in America. The 
statement occurs in his recently 
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published book, The Contrast. The 
numerous criticisms it evoked in- 
clude Dr. John A. Ryan’s article, 
“Hilaire Belloc as Prophet of Woe,” 
in THe CaTHotic Wor.p for June. 


T. L. Bouscaren, S.J. (“American 
Ideals in Education”), born at Cin- 
cinnati, is a graduate of St. Xavier's 
College there (1902), of Yale Col- 
lege (1906), and of Cincinnati Law 
School (1909). He holds the de- 
grees of A.B., LL.B., and M.A. After 
practicing law for several years, he 
entered the Society of Jesus at 
Florissant, Mo., in 1916. 


KATHERINE E. Conway (“Two 
Edens”), a native of Rochester, N. 
Y., has long been a resident of Bos- 
ton, Mass., where for many years 
she was associated with John Boyle 
O’Reilly and his successor, James 
Jeffrey Roche, in the editorship of 
The Pilot. Since 1908 she has been 
the editor of The Republic, of Bos- 
ton. For four years, 1911-1915, she 
was on the faculty of St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Ind. She re- 
ceived the Lztare Medal from Notre 
Dame University in 1907 and the 
Medal Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
from Pope Pius X. in 1912. Miss 
Conway is a contributor to secular 
and religious journals and maga- 
zines, and the author of about four- 
teen books, including novels, short 
stories, poems, and travels, all of 
which have been well received. 
Gladly do we welcome her again to 
the pages of THE CaTHoLic WorLD. 


Papraic CoLtum (“The Island of 
the Heavenly Rose”), poet and dra- 
matist, was born and educated in 
Ireland, but has lived in the United 
States since 1914. He has written 














two volumes of poems, two volumes 
of plays, a novel, a book of descrip- 
tive essays, and about a dozen books 
retelling the epic stories and the 
folk stories of different peoples. In 
1922, by an arrangement between 
the Hawaiian Legislature and the 
Yale University Press, he went to 
Hawaii to make a survey of the 
mythological and other traditional 
stories of the islands, and to retell 
them in the form of children’s 
stories. The first volume of this 
work, At the Gateways of the Day, 
is soon to be published by the Yale 
University Press; the second and 
concluding volume, The Brighi Is- 
lands, will be published in the 
spring of next year. 


CarotineE E. MacGuu (“Nine 
Days’ Wonder”), of Cambridge, 
Mass., contributes the fourth of the 
series of stories begun in the June 
issue. Herself a convert, Miss Mac- 
Gill tells these stories of conversion 
with more than usual interest. 


Rut Harwoop (“Hilltop Dusk”), 
artist and writer, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, received the degree of B.A. 
in English at the University of Utah 
in 1920 and the degree of M.A. in 
Art at the University of California 
in 1922. Many of her poems have 
been published in the magazines. 


STanLey B. JaMeEs (“There and 
Back: An Autobiography”), Eng- 
lish convert, continues the interest- 
ing story of his unusual career. The 
first installment appeared in the 
August number. 


MICHAEL WiLuiaMs (“The Found- 
ing of San Francisco”), distin- 
guished convert to Catholicism, 
needs no introduction to American 
readers. They already know him 
well, from his book, The High Ro- 
mance, a fascinating autobiography. 
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First published about five years ago, 
The High Romance has enjoyed a 
wide circulation. A new edition, 
recently published, contains an ad- 
ditional chapter dealing with the 
author’s experiences within the 
Church. It is to be hoped that this 
new edition will be even more suc- 
cessful than the first. 


Nancy Buckiey (“The Fool’), 
of San Francisco, is a graduate of 
the Sacred Heart Convent in that 
city. She is the author of two books 
of poems—Laughter and Longing 
and Wings of Youth—and of a vol- 
ume of short stories, Under the 
Green Lantern. 


ANNA McCiurRE SHOLL (“Joseph 
Conrad”), well-known writer of 
New York, is a convert to the Cath- 
olic Faith. Our readers express 
very high appreciation of the ar- 
ticles, stories, and poems that she 
has contributed to THe CaTHo Lic 
WoOnrRLD. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“The 
Man Who Told Stories”) adds an- 
other to the series of Irish stories 
now running in this magazine. The 
first appeared in the March num- 
ber. Mr. O’Connor Duffy has re- 
cently published a new book of 
poems, Star of the Sanctuary. 


Rev. CuHarves J. Waxsn, S.J. (“A 
Voice in the Night”), is a new con- 
tributor, whose first offering, a 
thoughtful and beautifully written 
poem, will surely be well received. 
Father Walsh is at St. Ignatius Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California. 


MARGUERITE Pace (Mrs. ARTHUR 
A.) Corcoran (“The Faith in Flor- 
ida”), of Palatka, Florida, is an- 
other new contributor to Tue 
CaTHOLIc WorLp. She is a graduate 
of Trinity College, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Histoire Politique. By Louis Made- 
lin. Vol. IV. of Histoire de la 
Nation Francaise, edited by Ga- 


briel Hanotaux. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit et Cie. Vol. II. 
The fundamental concept of 


French politics is here fully treated, 
and with impartiality and modera- 
tion. We behold a nation molded 
in violent contention and hardship 
by its kings, by the great Revolu- 
tion, and, in fine, by the Latin 
Cesar, an imperial débutant under 
the consular mask. Three centuries 
made France, modern France. The 
sixteenth awakened the national 
consciousness and started the early 
Gallic cockcrowing; in the seven- 
teenth, classic order with grandeur 
was ushered in by despotism; then, 
| after a turmoil of ideas and fac- 
\ tions, the eighteenth ended through 
\revolution in a new order, founded 
on democracy. Bonaparte is “the 
Revolution incarnate,” as Metter- 
ich declared, and he is also the 
ing of old, this time recruited from 
mong the people. 
| M. Madelin’s most original thesis 
i¢ that France is more fond of order 
ae organization than of liberty. 
nning with Francis I., the na- 
tidnal aim appears to be “the con- 
stitution of a Gaul, one and com- 
plete, under a _ strong prince.” 
Though possessing an absolute 
power, the Capetians were followed 
and \loved, because they were obe- 
dient to the spirit of a country, 
which was ready to wage war, to 
pay thxes, to endure painful toil, on 
the ote condition that her ideal be 
achiev France wag pleased in 
being heally governed, which meant 
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that justice was done, religion was 
protected, and the enemy repelled 
from its borders. The clergy sup- 
ported the king. The Protestants 
were declared seditious. With her 
lucid common sense, Paris does not 
admit that the Reformation could 
be accomplished subversively out- 
side of the Church, but orderly, by 
and within the Church. Calvin 
may live and be his own pope at 
Geneva, Paris is indifferent; but it 
is in a chapel of Montmartre that 
Ignatius of Loyola gathered a few 
friends and laid the basis of the In- 
stitution which was to become the 
Society of Jesus. 

Little by little the Vincennes oak 
spread its branches over the entire 
kingdom. No real tyranny was 
sheltered by this immense shade. 
A tyrant may be defined as one hav- 
ing no regard for the needs of his 
subjects. A king, on the contrary, 
works and fights for their benefit, 
which is also his own. After 1515 
and until 1789, the king without 
contention is the master of the state, 
having won over the feudal lords 
with the help of the people. 

The chief figure in this volume, 
Louis XIV., shows himself a con- 
summate master in what James I. 
would have called “kingcraft.” He 
was the arch-Cesar, with all the 
striking qualities and defects of the 
profession,—‘“le métier de roy,” as 
he said in his Memoirs. 

The confidence of the nation 
withered with Louis XV. (Aprés moi 
le déluge!), and vanished with 
Louis XVI., since those weaklings 
faltered. The deluge came because 
Louis XVI., by hesitating in great 

















emergencies, killed his prestige in 
the eyes of the newly freed citizens. 
His head fell, having of its own ac- 
cord let fall the crown. 

After the various experiments of 
those three centuries, we realize the 
success of the historical formula 
stated in the opening of the book. 
The aim is reached: “Gaul is con- 
stituted one and complete, under a 
strong prince.” Bonaparte is the 
new hope of the nation, since he 
represents order. Despite so furi- 
ous and so many revolutions, France 
is not revolutionary. Dictators, ty- 
rants, demagogues, visionaries, have 
sprung from this soil, but there are 
in the background countless thou- 
sands, unmoved by these convul- 
sions—temperate bourgeois, hard- 
working peasants, judicious arti- 
sans, devoted priests—these form 
the sound bulk of the nation. They 
embody horse sense with somewhat 
of the Gallic irony. After the rav- 
ing of partisans and the fierceness 
of mutiny, wisdom has its hour, 
and equipoise and common sense 
rebuild France again. 

She has amour propre, she is mad 
for ’Honneur, as noticed by Car- 
lyle. She wants to be an example 
to other nations. Not the rights 
of the Frenchman alone has she 
proclaimed, but in reality the Rights 
of Man. Descartes’s country is not 
systematic, to be sure. Still she has 
method. And she possesses reli- 
gious spirit, without which nations 
perish; nay, she is religious, though 
undergoing crises of Gallicanism, 
Jansenism, anticlericalism. Anglo- 
Saxons are Christians with a secret 
mystic impulse. Conversely, in the 
greatest centuries of her history, 
France’s religion is reason as well 
as faith. 

Now reason is indubitably an 
element of religion. But what is 
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meant by reason? The term “rea- 
son,” we should confess, changes its 
significance radically from one cen- 
tury to another. With Descartes, 
reason is in man the light of God 
and so the mate of faith, and its 
coworker in mastering our passions 
and nature. With Diderot and the 
Encyclopedists, reason, to which 
the Revolution raises altars, merely 
identifies itself with the rebellion 
of nature and our passions against 
our controlling power. The im- 
moderate taste for pleasure had 
blinded the mind in the course of 
the eighteenth century. Then 
France forgot the clear-sighted Des- 
cartes and followed the chaotic 
Diderot. But she always recovers 
possession of herself. This cer- 
tainty we see clearly disclosed in 
M. Madelin’s honest, sober, uplift- 
ing book. Such a Frenchman is 
the trustworthy historian of the 
vicissitudes and glory of his 
country. J. B. 


Our Faith in Education. By Henry 
Suzzallo, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

A healthy indication of a vigorous 
democratic life in any country is 
the frequent appearance of restate- 
ments of its basic principles in 
terms of modern life, and partic- 
ularly of the relations to and de- 
pendence of democracy on educa- 
tion for its continued existence. To 
understand democracy at all ade- 
quately requires constant analysis 
of its nature and of its objectives 
and outcomes. We have been 
plagued recently with so many one- 
sided and short-sighted interpreta- 
tions of our democratic beliefs that 
it is a pleasant surprise to come 
across a brochure which sets forth 
brilliantly and logically, as well as 
temperately, the basic principles of 
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democracy and the place which 
education must hold in bringing 
about the realization of our com- 
mon ideals. President Suzzallo in- 
dulges\in no dithyrambic periods 
about the functions of the school 
in a democracy. He understands 
only top well the limitations of the 
school, its need of codperating bet- 
ter with other agencies like the 
home, the church, and the shop. 
Despite the limitations of the school, 
he asks\us to keep our faith intact 
in its power to make men and 
women more intelligent and more 
responsible, and thus more capable 
to do their parts in the experiment 
we are carrying on of working and 
living together for the common 
good. J 
What is said about the school be- 
ing the principal agency of demo- 
cratic trAining is quite true. This 
belief, however, is based on the as- 
sumption, that our leaders, espe- 
cially those in political power, do 
not look Upon and use the school as 
a mere instrument of propaganda 
for their own peculiar ideas of de- 
mocracy, Or, as Bertrand Russell 
has pointed out, as a means of mak- 
ing the people “tame towards their 
own governinent and fierce towards 
every other government.” 

Suzzallo becomes quite angry 
with the constant interference on 
the part of politicians with school 
funds. It is not only in financial 
matters, however, that politicians 
interfere with the schools. Public 
school educators often appear in- 
capable of appreciating the dan- 
gers to education which have noth- 
ing to do with the problem of taxa- 
tion, but which are no less destruc- 
tive, since thete attacks are made 
on the very foundations of educa- 
tional liberty. Such laws as have 
been passed recently in several 
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States regulating the content of the 
curriculum, to say nothing of the 
infamous Oregon Law and the 
scarcely less odious Lusk Laws, are 
examples of what we mean by po- 
litical assaults on the basic prin- 
ciples of freedom of education, 
without which freedom, education 
in a democracy becomes but a huge 
instrument for the enslavement of 
mankind in the interests of the po- 
litical party which happens to be 
in power. 

A democracy implies local con- 
trol, and nowhere must this local 
control be more evident than in the 
management of the schools. The 
school in a democracy can only sur- 
render its autonomy to the nation 
and become “nationalized” under 
penalty of committing treason to 
the fundamentals of our democratic 
faith. To those who are working 
with such vigor and so little knowl- 
edge of or respect for our tradi- 
tional educational policies to na- 
tionalize education, we beg leave to 
repeat the sound judgment and 
warning of President Suzzallo: 
“Education, as a special instrument 
of equal opportunity for human be- 
ings, deals with fundamental, un- 
changing guarantees that no polit- 
ical campaign with its passionate 
and temporary quarrels should af- 
fect. Yet the passionate reformer, 
with one eye and a single mind, has 
here and there destroyed the inde- 
pendent government of schools, by 
departmentalizing education under 
a commission or managerial form 
of city government or a centralized 
administration of state govern- 
ment.” (P. 56.) 

One who is fully acquainted with 
the story of the achievements of the 
modern school will readily agree 
with the author that in spite of the 
multiplication of subjects through 

















the enrichment of the curriculum, 
our schools to-day are better 
equipped and doing better work 
than those of fifty years ago. Pres- 
ent-day schools are by no means 
perfect. When compared with those 
of other days, however, “a large net 
progress is the result” (p. 79). 

President Suzzallo clearly shows 
that on the cognitive and expressive 
side of life notable advances have 
been made in education, but on the 
moral and religious side, the public 
schools have done next to nothing. 
This lack of religious training is an 
indictment against public education 
which no defender of the work of 
the school has yet had the courage 
to face. If the indictment is justi- 
fied, and unquestionably it is, the 
day will come when, unless leaders 
of public education stir themselves 
to action, history will pass its own 
judgment, a judgment uainfluenced 
by ‘prejudice or favoritism. 

J. H.R. 


James Joyce: His First Forty Years. 
By Herbert S. Gorman. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. $2.00. 

In a book which is thorough, in- 
formative, and, to a large degree, 
fair-minded, Mr. Gorman states and 
explores the mystery of James 
Joyce. He does not solve that 
mystery, which remains the most 
curious and painful in the field of 
modern literary psychology. 

Any reader of The Dubliners, 
still more of A Portrait of the Art- 
ist as a Young Man, has been ini- 
tiated into this perplexity—more or 
less unhappily initiated—according 
to the state of his sensitiveness on 
the subject; and, judging from the 
liberal excerpts from Ulysses given 
in Mr. Gorman’s monograph (the 
present reviewer has not read 
Ulysses), this latest colossus from 
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the pen of Joyce goes far beyond 
even A Portrait of the Artist in ex- 
pressing the attitude here being ex- 


amined. It is not possible to think 
of a Catholic perusing these books 
without horror, and few, evidently, 
of éven the most admiring of their 
other readers peruse them without 
disgust. Yet there can be no ques- 
tion at all of the status of their au- 
thor; he has a piercing penetra- 
tion into much, very much, of the 
poignancy, the loveliness, and the 
comedy of life, a sharp power of 
realizing his perceptions, and a 
mastery of his own courageous and 
original form, which are simply au- 
thoritative and final. In him we ap- 
proach a man who has a conspicu- 
ously great part of the equipment 
of first-rate creative genius. 
James Joyce was born in Dublin 
in 1882, and educated by the Jesuits 
at Clongowes Wood College. And 
there exists in him a dualism in re- 
gard to the Catholic religion which 
goes down to the very bottom of his 
nature. His concepts, vocabulary, 
subtlety, lucidity—these are di- 
rectly and demonstrably Catholic. 
And even this seems a mild and 
superficial way of stating one of 
the two most unmistakable facts 
about him. Catholicism is as close 
to his mind as it is to that of the 
devoutest communicant; he is al- 
ways conscious of it; he never at- 
tempts a philosophic disdain of it; 
he never uses the accents of “eman- 
cipation” in regard to it; he sets no 
system, not even agnosticism, 
against it; he knows what it is, and 
one is certain that he realizes, once 
and for all, that there is for the 
mind and soul no other harbor, no 
other home. 
And yet this religion, the very 
garment of his mind, he hates with 
a ferocious hatred. It is a personal 
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hatred, cold, and vicious, and un- 
ceasing. It is seemingly with him 
almost a condition of thought. It 
prompts him to ingenious blas- 
phemies, to the cunningly revolting 
and obscene. What the sources of 
this hatred is, one cannot say— 
though, of course, one can guess. 
Whatever its source, it forms the 
great driving power of Joyce’s 
genius. He never forgets it, and he 
uses it with calculation, to strike 
on the reader’s sensibilities the 
blows which one who has shared 
the Catholic consciousness, unique- 
ly knows how to strike. 

Other writers—for example, 
Swinburne in the Victorian Age, 
Mr. Huxley in our own, to keep to 
English literature alone—occasion- 
ally heighten the keenness of their 
decadent flavor by the perverse 
trick of artistically calculated blas- 
phemy. But Joyce, though he cer- 
tainly does not disdain the second- 
ary literary effects of his obsession, 
has a very different spirit than this. 
He is no dilettante. His hatred is 
serious. It forms the most perma- 
nent strain in his writing. He is 
taking a wild and terrifying revenge 
for something. 

The faintly comparable example 
of Swift, in parts of The Tale of a 
Tub, will occur to mind. But again 
there is a difference. In Joyce there 
is no admixture of the intellectual 
motive of satire; there is only the 
cold passion of some obscure per- 
sonal resentment. My own theory 
of its cause is different from Mr. 
Gorman’s, who sees in it Joyce’s 
rage at being unable to rid himself 
of an intellectual and imaginative 
incubus in which he has ceased to 
believe. I do not think this is psy- 
chologically sound. Such inability, 
and hence such rage, might form a 
stage in the mental progress of a 
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man who had lost his faith; it 
could not possibly constitute the 
entire and permanent “set” of his 
mind, as it certainly does of Joyce’s. 
I believe, as I have always believed 
since reading A Portrait of the Art- 
ist, that Joyce has never lost his 
faith, though for his own reasons 
he desires to do so. This conflict 
feeds, and I think it is the only 
thing which could possibly feed, the 
inexhaustible spring of venomous 
anger within him. So vitally serious 
a judgment would be quite imper- 
missible against anyone in private 
life. But Joyce makes no bid for 
private immunity. An _ indecent 
hatred thus trumpeted abroad, with 
so deliberate an intent to outrage, 
challenges explanation. There can 
be no lack of charity in formulating 
the only explanation of it which 
really does explain. M. K. 


Early History of the Christian 
Church from its Foundation to 
the End of the Fifth Century. By 
Monsignor Louis Duchesne. 
Translated by Claude Jenkins. 
Vol. Ill. The Fifth Century. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$6.00. 

The character and purport of 
Duchesne’s Early History of the 
Christian Church are sufficiently 
well known not to call for analysis 
or criticism at this date. No work 
of the distinguished French prelate 
is more distinctive of his special 
genius. His minute knowledge of 
the fifth century give his comments 
the peculiar flavor that might be 
looked for in the words of one who 
was an actor in the scenes he de- 
scribes, and who, through intimate 
contact, had acquired strong likes 
and dislikes. Monsignor Duchesne 
etched with strong acids, and his 
portraits, though masterpieces, are 














not always flattering to his subjects. 
As usual, history presented itself to 
him in the form of a series of epi- 
sodes around which he grouped 
minor details. The “melancholy” 
fifth century afforded fifteen of 
these episodes which form the sub- 
ject of as many chapters. They 
are viewed with eyes free from illu- 
sion, and the result is a procession 
of solemn puppets moving cere- 
moniously to the inevitable tragedy 
which ended the glory of Rome in 
the West. 

The translator professes to “re- 
produce Mgr. Duchesne’s words as 
faithfully as possible, even at the 
sacrifice of smoothness of expres- 
sion.” Had he kept his English 
readers a little more in mind they 
would be spared such Gallicisms as: 
“Maximian was deprived (destitué) 
by a very summary procedure” (p. 
83); “they must render themselves 
free from possibility of reproach” 
(de se rendre soi-mémes irréproch- 
ables) (p. 88); “to assemble them- 
selves together with” (p. 91); “one 
day they adventured themselves at 
Hippo” (p. 141); “could rejoice 
himself” (pouvait se réjouir) (p. 
427). On les fit confirmer par leurs 
auteurs, is translated, “they were 
made to be confirmed by their au- 
thors” (p. 97). Encore suivie par 
Bossuet, is made to read, “still fol- 
lowed by Bossuet” (p. 145). 
Copiées sur des manuscrits illustrés, 
rendered as, “copied on illuminated 
manuscripts,” not only misses the 
meaning of the author, but is at 
variance with the context. “Buy it- 
self back,” is a rather clumsy way 
of saying se racheter (p. 108). The 
translation of colonat as, “system 
of colonization,” misses the sense 
and hides the fact (p. 2). While 
there are some French expressions 
for which, perhaps, no equivalent 
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can be found in English, there - 
seems to be no good reason for re- 
taining chevet (p. 5), and officiant 
(p. 8). The translator has added 
an excellent index. P. J. He 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
By a Specially Selected Staff of 
Authorities, under the Super- 
vision of M. V. O’Shea, Professor 
of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. Valparaiso, Indiana: The 
Childrens Foundation. 

This first important contribution 
of “the Childrens Foundation” 
places at the service of parent and 
teacher the latest scientific data 
concerning the nature of the child, 
his well-being and his education. 
Chapters contributed by experts in 
specific fields of research have been 
so planned as to form a comprehen- 
sive and unified survey that com- 
mands and repays attention. The 
purpose of the “Foundation” is the 
correlation of theory and practice, 
the thesis of this volume being that 
failure in education may usually be 
attributed to lack of scientific 
knowledge of the child’s nature and 
needs or the divorce of pedagogical 
method from such scientific data. 
“Not until the Twentieth Century,” 
it is claimed, “did anything appear 
worthy of the name of science in 
education.” While the technical 
truth of this statement may be ad- 
mitted, justice should add that 
past pedagogical methods were 
based on psychological knowledge 
and experience up to date. The 
Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits, for 
instance, formulated in 1599 after 
careful survey of the schools and 
universities of Europe, was revised 
in 1832, and later, to keep pace with 
advancing knowledge. 

American public education is the 
subject matter of the third section 
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of this volume. We are glad to 
read there is “no tendency in Amer- 
ica to take control of the schools 
from the people.” The writer holds 
a brief for the American rather than 
the European, the dynamic versus 
the static, method. The case is well 
stated but apparently without open 
mind as to possible advantages 
from reciprocal influences, where- 
in both static and dynamic would 
have their place and use. The 
static method of Europe is sure- 
ly not without its dynamic prod- 
uct. 

The tone of the book is sane and 
reverent. The place and need of 
religion as an educational factor is 
recognized throughout, although re- 
ligion as such may not be taught in 
the American public school lest sec- 
tarian discord ensue. It is a bit in- 
consistent, however, to admit the 
need and then say that to attribute 
moral disorders in society to the 
small number receiving moral in- 
struction is like attributing typhoid 
fever to the same cause. Naturally 
the same cause does not operate in 
a physical and a spiritual field, but 
a moral cause is as scientifically 
potent in the one as the physical is 
in the other. 

But allowance being made for 
these and other debatable points 
the information and suggestions 
contained in the volume are of un- 
doubted value. An extensive bib- 
liography, complete biographical 
notices of all the contributors, and 
an excellent index give the finishing 
touches of scientific accuracy to this 
valuable output of “the Childrens 
Foundation.” It is sent gratis to 
many schools and other public child 
agencies and its contents are at the 
disposition of all who are wise 
enough to desire them for the mod- 
est sum of $1.00. 
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Studies on God and His Creatures. 
By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50. 

The content of this brief volume 
is best expressed by the publisher: 
“This collection of Essays and Dia- 
logues deals with difficulties con- 
cerning the existence of God, un- 
seen, yet demonstrable; absolute, 
and still creating; almighty, yet 
permitting evil; working through 
natural agencies, yet at times inter- 
posing Himself by miracle; man’s 
Supreme Good, an awful thing for 
man to neglect and forfeit.” With 
a hand that is deft and masterful, 
the learned author touches upon 
the profoundest problems of theism. 
He takes up at random some of the 
deepest points involved, and which 
are most commonly controverted 
by the agnostic and the atheist, 
such as the proofs of the existence 
of God, the mystery of the un- 
changeable Creator, the proofs of 
the immortality of the soul, the 
problem of evil, miracles, faith, and 
man’s final destiny. His studies on 
these points are derived directly 
from Agquinas’s Contra Gentiles 
(with which the author, as its trans- 
lator into English, is most familiar) 
and indirectly from Aristotle and 
Plato, but with all due considera- 
tion for modern philosophic specu- 
lations and results of physical sci- 
ence. 

The style of treatment is repose- 
ful—simple, colloquial, and appar- 
ently free from polemic purpose. 
The method of dialogue adopted 
serves a useful end in that it af- 
fords an opportunity to a well dis- 
posed critic named “Eumones” to 
present in an informal manner the 
most serious difficulties that beset 
the mind of the unbeliever, and 
which cloud it against the clear and 

















convincing evidence of the scholas- 
tic argument. The easy mode of 
response doffs the stilted form of 
the textbook, and reveals the ripe 
fruits of an experienced philosopher 
learned in the lore of the past, and 
calmly awake to the needs of the 
present. Father Rickaby never 
aims at cleverness: he eschews 
completely the spirit that strives 
for triumph more than truth. At 
times the Catholic student grows 
impatient at his seeming willing- 
ness to concede more than is neces- 
sary as regards the validity or 
rather weakness in proofs. He dis- 
misses as invalid the theistic argu- 
ment from local motion to a Prime 
Mover, and accepts as conclusive 
the a priori proof of St. Anselm and 
the idealistic proof of Plato. In 
these respects, as well as in his con- 
ception of the essence of liberty, 
and in his Scotistic theory which 
makes creation Christo-centric, he 
will be challenged by many theolo- 
gians. On the whole his calm anal- 
ysis of theistic proofs, which admits 
the limitations without foregoing 
the probative force of the various 
arguments, will bring more per- 
suasion to bear on a prejudiced 
mind than a more positive and ag- 
gressive polemic. Cc. F. C. 


Campaigning for Christ. By David 
Goldstein and Martha Moore 
Avery. Boston: The Pilot Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild of 
London has been preaching the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church in 
the open since April, 1918, and its 
pioneer work in London has been 
followed up in other English dio- 
ceses, Brentwood, Liverpool, Ports- 
mouth, and Birmingham. Its mis- 
sionaries have demonstrated to hos- 
tile critics the possibility and the 
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necessity of an open-air apostolate 
by lay apologists, carefully selected 
and carefully trained. As Cardinal 
Bourne well said: “It [the work 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild] is, 
in reality, the application to mod- 
ern conditions of the methods so 
long and so successfully adopted in 
the Foreign Mission field—namely 
the employment of the lay catechist 
to do a work for which the priest 
cannot find time, or, very often, 
opportunity. In many cases, a lay- 
man gets a readier hearing than the 
officially constituted exponent of 
the truth. He can penetrate to dis- 
tricts, and he can raise his voice in 
places, which are sometimes closed 
to the missionary himself.” 

The Catholic Truth Guild of Bos- 
ton, identified with the names of 
two converts, David Goldstein and 
Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, has been 
doing a similar work in the United 
States the past six years. Indeed, 
they antedated the work of the 
English society some nine months, 
although they have not managed to 
put it on so solid and permanent a 
basis as their English imitators. 
Open-air preaching by lay apostles 
is needed in this country as much 
as in England, but it is still gen- 
erally regarded as undignified, and 
looked upon as unnecessary by the 
great majority of our clergy and 
laity. 

This interesting volume gives us 
a good account of the open-air 
meetings—over five hundred in all 
—of the Catholic Truth Guild, and 
a summary of the subject matter 
of the discourses of the lay mis- 
sionaries. Especially interesting is 
their account of the cross-country 
tour from coast to coast in 1918, 
which brought the idea of the lay 
apostolate in the open clearly be- 
fore the bishops of the country. 

















We hope that in the not far distant 
future the United States will have 
a number of well-trained lay apol- 
ogists in every diocese to carry on 
the work so well inaugurated by 
Mr. David Goldstein and his co- 
workers. S & CG 


Chiaroscuro. By Benjamin Francis 
Musser. Boston: The Four Seas 
Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Musser, known to readers of 
THe CATHOLIC Wor-p as a critic 
and essayist, reveals himself in a 
new light in this book. Here he is 
the poet, with a white fire of beauty 
warming his pages, and the warm 
glow of passion, too. It-is seldom 
that a first book of verse shows 
such originality and variety as this; 
this poet sings not only love songs 
of an exalted beauty, but he is like- 


wise philosopher, devotee, poet’s 
poet, epigrammatist, and even 
cynic. What Miss Brégy, in her 


charming introduction, to the vol- 
ume, calls the poet’s “daintily 
disedifying” note, — refreshingly 
sounded in his delightful Parisian 
bit, “Such is Life,”—is really one of 
his best strokes. But, wise poet 
that he is, not for one moment does 
he permit himself to overdo this 
strain (or any other), and therein 
he shows himself indubitably the 
superior of most of the so-called 
cynic poets of the day, who, instead 
of honestly revealing the mood, as 
he does, and passing it to higher 
things, attitudinize until there is 
nothing left of them but a pose. 
The wings of Mr. Musser’s muse 
have a wide scope; they fan the 
universe. But they are not weak- 
ened by their reach, as is instanced 
in the real heights they touch in 
his very fine “I, Brother Mole,” and 
his exquisite poem of the cloister, 
“Intercession.” “Medizvalism,” 
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celebrating the olden golden days 
when “holy madness _ reigned”; 
“Chameleon,” a bit of spiritual vivi- 
section that grips by its searching 
frankness; “Mother o’ Mine,” a 
well-nigh perfect little hymn; 
“Ballade of the Sorrowful Mother,” 
“A Novice, on Lady Poverty,” “The 
Music of- Poetry,” and “Who is 
Lionel Johnson?”’—all these are 
achievements of which any poet of 
the first rank might be proud. If 
Mr. Musser’s verses show flaws of 
technique at times, the fact only 
emphasizes the one real fault that 
can be found with him as a poet— 
that he has not so far done full 
justice to the very fine powers that 
are in him. Cc. P. 


The Betrothed (I Promessi Sposi). 
By Alessandro Manzoni. Trans- 
lated by Daniel J. Connor. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 
It is not often that an American 

publisher has an opportunity to 
produce a work of such finished 
scholarship as this translation of 
Manzoni’s masterpiece. Previous 
English renderings of the famous 
romance have been slipshod, gar- 
bled, and inaccurate, but at last we 
have an English version which can 
be pronounced worthy of its great 
original, for 1 Promessi Sposi is 
universally conceded to be one of 
the great literary achievements of 
the world, wholly the product of 
the Italian genius and yet tran- 
scending all national limitations 
and appealing to the shared hu- 
manity of the race. 

In his learned and interesting 
Preface Father Connor shows the 
part it played in the Italian Roman- 
tic movement, which in turn influ- 
enced so directly the Romanticism 
of the rest of Europe, particularly 
England. Father Connor’s metic- 





















ulous scholarship even provides an 
archaic English rendering of the 
archaic Italian fragment of the MS. 
from which Manzoni professed to 
have taken his stirring story. And 
the story itself is here at last in its 
entirety; standing out more clearly 
than ever are the characters, living, 
breathing personalities; more grip- 
ping than ever is the sequence of 
events; more vivid than ever the 
background. And through it all is 
that play of humor and “high seri- 
ousness,” which made Manzoni, as 
Father Connor so truly says, “the 
perfect synthesis of Voltaire and 
St. Thomas Aquinas.” 8B. M. K. 


Howells, James, Bryant and Other 


Essays. By William Lyon Phelps. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 


Professor Phelps has won so 
unique a position among present- 
day critics that his opinions are 
eagerly sought on contemporary 
novelists, poets, and dramatists, 
and listened to with deep respect 
when concerned with literary fig- 
ures of both the near and the re- 
mote past. Like Professor Saints- 
bury, he seeks to attract interest to 
the best in literature, and he is not 
afraid to risk a disagreement by 
pointing out what he considers a 
writer’s best. If you want to be- 
come interested in Henry James, he 
says, read that masterpiece, The 
American; if you would see How- 
ells in the heur of his highest 
genius, read A.Modern Instance; if 
Lowell’s gifts were anything more 
than a carefully cultivated talent, 
they are revealed in the Bigelow 
Papers. Of Henry James he says: 
“I wish he had trusted his genius 
more and his critical talents less.” 
Howells pictured average people 
passing through average experi- 
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ences: he was, says Professor 
Phelps, neatly, “A skillful player 
without any trumps.” Speaking 
of Lowell and Holmes, he remarks 
shrewdly: “Lowell was an Eliza- 
bethan personality as Holmes was 
an Augustan.” Professor Phelps’s 
essay on Thoreau is decidedly more 
sympathetic than Lowell’s own, 
and in consequence more just. 

A singularly thoughtful essay is 
that on Whitman, on whom Pro- 
fessor Phelps looks with undazzled 
eyes, and whom he estimates with 
judicial care as to his ability and 
his influence. It would be difficult 
to match this as a literary ap- 
praisal, and the present reviewer 
considers it the most just and sane 
(and consequently the most satis- 
fying) estimate of Whitman with 
which he is acquainted. These 
studies abound in thought-provok- 
ing obiter dicta and in shrewd ob- 
servations, not only on literary men 
and women, but on present social 
tendencies and foibles. Professor 
Phelps is a buoyant observer of life, 
keen, tolerant, optimistic. His 
words on Lowell apply to himself: 
“He is a Bookman, not a Book- 
worm.” Being poles apart from 
the merely academic critic, he can 
say, while we applaud: “Knowl- 
edge of life is an essential qualifica- 
tion for a literary critic, and no 
amount of training can atone for 
the lack of it.” J.J. R. 


Pilgrim Paths in Latin Lands. By 
Dom Bede Camm, M.A., F.S.A. 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Co. $10.00. 


In a book, beautifully printed, 
bound, and illustrated, Dom Bede 
Camm gathers together his mem- 
ories of pilgrimages to certain holy 
places in Latin lands, including 
therewith Bethlehem and Jern- 








salem, where the shrines “were 
manifestly built” by Latins. Some 
of the chapters originally appeared 
a good many years ago, so that to 
the pilgrim of the present day the 
descriptions may not always seem 
quite literally accurate. At Subiaco, 
for instance, the traveler will note 
with disappointment how the 
beauty of the wild gorge where 
Benedict first settled has grown less 
since modern improvements prac- 
tically dried up the river. There 
can, however, be no question of the 
permanent charm, physical and 
spiritual, of these shrines about 
which have gathered the fervent de- 
votion of ten or twenty or forty 
Christian generations. Of them all 
Dom Camm writes well, speaking 
out of abundant and intimate 
knowledge and a full heart. 

The visitor to Montecassino, the 
pilgrim who climbs up to pictur- 
esque Gallinaro, home of St. Gerard, 
the wanderer who stumbles upon 
the little village of Santo Padre, the 
worshiper at St. Peter’s on Good 
Friday—all these will find these 
pages serviceable to sharpen obser- 
vation or to recall happy memories. 
Ronciglione comes in for mention, 
and the Benedictine Abbey Mared- 
sous and the Abbey of Conques in 
the Rouergue. All in all, the vol- 
ume is replete with charm, and the 
illustrations are numerous and 
adequate. J. MCS. 


Christian Monism. Meditations on 
Christian Truths in the Language 
of Modern Thought. By Eric 
Wasmann, S.J. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $1.25. 

This is a remarkable and a de- 
lightful work. Remarkable, for one 
has become so accustomed to think- 
ing of Father Wasmann as the 
necessarily frigid exponent of sci- 
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ence or the acute antagonist of 
materialistic ideas, as to forget at 
times his priestly side. Here is a 
book written, as he says, with his 
heart’s blood,—his others emanated 
only from his brain,—which will 
delight every Catholic reader and 
astonish those not of our Faith who 
may be familiar with the author’s 
other works. 

It is impossible in a short notice 
to deal fully with the book, but we 
may say that it begins with the 
Communion of Saints, rendered 
possible by the fact that in God we 
all live and move and have our 
being like fishes in the sea, the par- 
able used by the writer. Union 
with God, especially through the 
Blessed Eucharist, forms a later 
topic of a book which we can only 
hope that these few words may in- 
troduce to many readers, who will 
find in it abundant food for thought 
and meditation. We may not close 
without at least alluding to Mr. 
Spencer Jones’s Preface. One sighs 
when one reads anything by this 
Anglican clergyman to think that, 
being such as he is, he is still -not 
one of us. Those who read his 
Preface may well put up a prayer 
that he may not be left long outside 
the Fold. B. C. A. W. 


By C. M. de 
Heredia, S.J. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

One need read only a page or two 
of this book to notice that the au- 
thor possesses the rare and incom- 
municable gift of style. His sen- 
tences and paragraphs, while per- 
fectly simple and unaffected, have 
an indefinable charm; his stories 
and illustrations go right home for 
a very excellent reason—there is 
“punch” in them. 

The subject matter of the volume 


True Spiritualism. 























is the relations that obtain between 
the world of spirits and the world 
of sense according to Catholic doc- 
trine. The author in his first part 
shows the advantages that flow 
from being members of the true 
Church. That Church is rooted in- 
deed in time, but it branches out 
into eternity. All its children, past 
as well as present, are enfolded in 
its mighty arms, and the Commun- 
ion of Saints makes each a sharer 
in the merits of all. 

In his second part Father de 
Heredia expounds the Catholic 
teaching on the immortality of the 
soul, heaven, purgatory, the angels, 
the demons, and God’s Providence. 
Spirits may appear to men when 
God in His wisdom so permits. 
The Holy Scripture and the annals 
of the Church contain many in- 
stances of such apparitions. But 
the souls of the departed do not re- 
turn to earth to gratify a morbid 
curiosity, or for similar frivolous 
and unholy reasons. There is 
something intensely revolting to a 
reverent mind in the vain fancy 
that the dead should be subject to 
the prestidigitation of a charlatan, 
or the summons of a medium. 

Ww. P. H. K. 


Letters and Religion. By John Jay 
Chapman. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press. $2.50. 

To say that this series of essays 
reflects the intellectual temper of 
the old Boston, is to describe them 
with fair adequacy. Mr. Chapman 
is at some pains to distinguish be- 
tween religion and theology. There 
is not, nor can there be, such a 
thing as religion without theology. 
The point of importance is whether 
the theology be right or wrong, al- 
though with this statement the au- 
thor of ‘Letters and Religion would 
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most likely disagree. The man who 
eschews theology will inevitably 
end by constructing a theology of 
his own, and this is precisely what 
has happened to Mr. Chapman. 
His is private interpretation carried 
to its extreme, and private interpre- 
tation is quite as dogmatic as 
dogma. 

One cannot but be refreshed by 
Mr. Chapman’s observations on the 
humanities and the need of them in 
modern life. Many of his sentences 
stand out with a clear-cut grace 
and vividness that resemble the 
finely chiseled detail of a Greek 
statuette. J. L. 8° 


Arbitration Treaties Among the 
American Nations to the Close of 
the Year 1910. Edited by Wil- 
liam R. Manning. New York: 
Oxford University Press. $3.50. 
This volume is far more valuable 

than a mere cursory inspection of 

its contents would indicate. In 
form it is no more than a collection 
of treaties between the American 

States in which provision is made 

for the arbitration of disputes that 

may arise or have already arisen 
between them. The collection be- 
gins with a treaty between Colom- 
bia and Peru in 1822 and ends 
with a treaty between the United — 

States and Mexico in 1910. Later 

treaties are to be published sep- 

arately. Of the documents in- 
cluded, some are special agreements 
entered into for the. arbitration of 

a specific dispute already in exist- 

ence, while others are general 

agreements looking to the settle- 
ment by arbitration of disputes 
which might arise at some time in 
the future. 

In substance, however, the vol- 
ume is a history of the efforts made 
by the American nations to settle 









their differences by other means 
than war, and on the whole the his- 
tory is to their credit, and espe- 
cially to the credit of the Latin- 
American States. Perhaps the most 
important document in the volume 
is the treaty between Argentina and 
Chile of May 28, 1902, in which the 
two States agree to arbitrate all fu- 
ture disputes between them of 
whatever kind. The sole qualifica- 
tion, that the dispute must not af- 
fect the principles of the constitu- 
tion of either country, contrasts fa- 
vorably with the loophole contained 
in the treaties signed by the United 
States. Cc. G. F. 


Bible Selections. Arranged by Colin 
Sherman Buel, A.M., and John 
Edwin Wells, Ph.D. New York: 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Public speakers frequently find 
it a rather cumbersome task to look 


up the Scriptural texts most suitable 
for the purpose of their discourse. 
Occasionally a very telling passage 
from Holy Writ will escape their 


memory. Concordances are of 
great service; but in these refer- 
ences only are indicated, and the 
texts have to be consulted, often 
in a separate volume. The present 
work has the advantage of furnish- 
ing the entire text of all the pas- 
sages deemed of value to the sub- 
ject under discussion. A great va- 
riety of possible themes are ar- 
ranged in a definite order and the 
serviceable Scripture texts quoted 
in full. 

The following are some titles 
under which copious texts are 
grouped: Stories, Patriotic Verse 
and Prose, Orations and Addresses, 
Great Prayers, Songs and Lyrics, 
Wisdom and Advice, Visions and 
Prophecies. Much of the un- 
doubted value of the work will be 
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lost to the Catholic as the Revised 
Version is employed by the au- 
thors. Useful suggestions will, 
however, be gathered from the vol- 
ume by all who have occasion to 
peruse the work. The volume is 
issued in handy form and is co- 
piously indexed. J. 8. 


The Story of Saint Jeanne d’Arc. 
By A. B. Ochiltree Ferguson. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
80 cents. 

The fact that St. Jeanne’s canon- 
ization followed so closely upon a 
war in which the cause of her 
France was also our cause has 
brought her out of the chaotic war- 
chronicles of four centuries ago to 
be a reality and a_ personality 
among us. Her first biographies 
were in the shape of legal examina- 
tions, to clear her character from 
the stains of her mock trial; now 
her biographies are stories of a 
divine adventure that exalt her sol- 
dier saintliness. Mr. Ferguson 
tells such a story in a charmingly 
direct way, placing Jeanne in the 
historical pageant of the Hundred 
Years’ War, but not remotely. If 
the Maid of Orleans was a national 
figure then, she is an international 
figure now, loved as well as honored. - 
Such a book as this will make her 
still more loved by spreading the 
personal knowledge of a kindly, 
simple nature, lifted by God’s ac- 
tion to the heroic. M. A. W. 


Textbooks.—Among the new text- 
books published by Ginn & Co. for the 
elementary grades are: The Learn 
to Study Readers, Books I. and IL., 
by Ernest Horn, Grace Shields, 
and Maude McBroom, which will 
be found most helpful as a supple- 
ment to the ordinary reader; /nter- 
mediate Music, in the Music Educa- 














tion Series, a collection of songs, 
mostly two- and three-part; A Jour- 
ney to Health Land, and Boys and 
Girls of Wake-up Town, both by J. 
Mace Andress, two excellent and 
interesting health readers; A Home 
Geography for New York City, by 
Gustave Straubenmiiller ($1.00), a 
combination geography and _his- 
tory, well written, comprehensive, 
and finely illustrated. 

For the secondary schools several 
new books are worthy of note: The 
Elements of General Science, by 
Otis W. Caldwell, and William L. 
Eikenberry, will be found useful; 
The Essentials of Plane Geometry, 
by David E. Smith, is a new and 
very good arrangement of the es- 
sential propositions covered in the 
high school course; The Constitu- 
tion of the United States, by Ray- 
mond G. Gettell, will prove helpful 
to teachers of civics, history, and 
economics; Occupations, by Enoch 
B. Gowin and William Wheatley, is 
designed for girls as well as boys, 
and is based on the principle that 
occupations should be chosen with 
service to society as the first con- 
sideration, and personal satisfac- 
tion and remuneration as factors of 
secondary importance. 

The same house also publishes a 
number of books of value to the 
advanced student and the teacher: 
The Inglis Tests of English Vocab- 
ulary, Forms A and B (72 cents 
each), are a modification of the 
widely used intelligence tests, de- 
signed to measure the pupil’s com- 
mand of the correct meaning of 
three hundred graded words. Full 
instructions and thirty copies of the 
test are contained in each pad. 
Selections from the Latin Fathers, 
by Rev. Peter E. Hebert, C.S.C. 
($1.48), opens up a rich field prac- 
tically unexplored by the modern 
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college student, for it is a fact that 
almost all of our education in the 
Latin classics is confined to the pa- 
gan authors. It is a welcome addi- 
tion. Psychology and Self-Develop- 
ment, by Henry E. Bennett, is a 
contribution of value. It treats 
psychology from a_ pedagogical 
point of view, and is the result of 
years of observation and experi- 
ment. Specimens of Prose Compo- 
sition, edited by Frank W. C. Hersey 
and Chester N. Greenough ($2.20), 
is heartily recommended to teach- 
ers in preparatory schools and col- 
leges. It is well written, well ed- 
ited, and practical. Every phase of 
composition is dealt with clearly 
and painstakingly, and there are 
fifty odd pages of notes and com- 
ments at the end. Milestones in 
American Literature, by Percy H. 
Boynton ($2.00), is intended for 
students who are “both reading 
American classics and observing 
their relation to the history of 
American thought.” There are 
no comments, no _ biographical 
sketches, no editorial suggestions, 
except a few footnotes. Mr. Boyn- 
ton has compiled an anthology of 
American literature, and has left 
his readers to follow the trend of 
American thought without the as- 
sistance of guideposts. Community 
Civics, by Grace A. Turkington 
($1.40), develops the idea that the 
citizen is a member not only of the 
restricted neighborhood in which 
he resides, but of those larger com- 
munities, the state, the nation, and 
the family of nations. Social Prob- 
lems and Social Policy, edited by 
James Ford ($4.00), is a sympo- 
sium on social problems by recog- 
nized authorities in the field. In- 
asmuch as approximately two- 
thirds of the book deals with 
concrete problems, and inasmuch 








































as the problems are handled by 
people with very strong atti- 
tudes, it is natural that there is 
much debatable matter. For this 
reason it should be used by those 
only who have already formed a 
solid basis for their own thinking. 
Essentials in Journalism, by H. F. 
Harrington and T. T. Frankenberg 
($2.48), opening with an historical 
account of journalism in America, 
proceeds to cover the whole field of 
the profession. It is an important 
and valuable book because it gets 
down to the fundamentals on 
which, not only journalism, but our 
whole national life is based. 
Essentials of Speech, by John R. 
Pelsma (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $2.00), is one of the 
best books of its kind. If the stu- 
dents and embryonic orators of the 
nation would carry out the plans 
and exercises described herein, 


there would be more forcible and 
less forced speech on the platforms 


and in the banquet hall. F. H. 
Pritchard, in Training in Literary 
Appreciation (T. Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.00), has recognized the fact that 
a large percentage of the readers in 
the world cannot explain their rea- 
sons for liking or not liking a book 
or play or poem, and he has pains- 
takingly set forth certain funda- 
mental rules for the judging of lit- 
erature. 

American Poetry, by A. B. De 
Mille (Boston: Allyn & Bacon. 
$1.00), is one of the best small col- 
lections of verse we have seen, and 
one that could be profitably added 
to any library. Its introduction, 
“The Study of Poetry,” is a worthy 
piece of writing, in which the criti- 
cism of Whitman is especially com- 
mendable. 

Father 
World 


Furlong, in The Old 
and American History 
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(New York: Wm. H. Sadlier), has 
given a brief, clear, comprehensive, 
and, above all, unbiased survey of 
the history of the world from the 
beginning up to the foundation of 
the American colonies. It is the 
sort of book which will be found in- 
dispensable in our modern system 
of education, where a great deal is 
crowded into a short space of time. 
It gives an excellent background 
and foundation for the study of 
modern times, not only in America, 
but in the other countries as well. 
It is to be hoped that the public, as 
well as the Catholic, schools will 
avail themselves of this really ex- 
cellent work. 


Pamphlet Publications.—T7he Cath- 
olic Mind (June 22d) offers a timely 
compilation of Catholic Americana 
to offset modern ebullitions of prej- 
udice: The “Address” of American 
Catholics to our first President and 
the reply of “Washington to His 
Catholic Fellow-Citizens,” a retort 
courteous to a press attack upon 
Catholics; some interesting data 
concerning “Charles Carroll, the 
Catholic ‘Signer’”; comments on 
Catholic association with “The 
First American Flag,” and on the 
marked coincidence of American 
national events with feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin. The issue of July 
8th gives the Papal Bull on the 
“Holy Year,” articles on “The 
Music of the Catholic Church,” by 
Right Rev. William Turner, D.D., 
“The Liturgy of the Mass,” by Rev. 
William Busch, and the relations of 
“The Church and the Serf in the 
Dark Ages,” by Rev. J. C. Harring- 
ton. The influence of fiction and 
the value of “Catholic Novelists” 
steadied by the balance wheel of a 
positive and stable life-philosophy, 
is treated in the issue of July 22d, 
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with an interesting account of the 
centenary celebration of “The Gre- 
gorian Pontifical University,” a 
splendid exhibition of the true 
scholar’s repudiation of error— 
even his own—under the title, “The 
End Justifies the Means,” and some 
noteworthy illuminations of the 
facts and morals of history by 
Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chester- 
ton. 

Catholics and International Poli- 
tics, admirably summarized and ed- 
ited by John Eppstein from Confer- 
ence Papers given at Reading, Eng- 
land, last October, is an excep- 
tionally valuable handbook on a 
vital topic (London: Catholic Truth 
Society, 5 cents). Modern Spir- 
itualism, by A. J. Anderson, The 
Supernatural Life, by Rev. O. R. 
Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R., Bernadette 
of Lourdes, and Antichrist, by Rev. 
Cc. C. Martindale, S.J., Why Believe 


the Bible, by Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P., 
all published by the same Society, 
are equally scholarly and readable 


contributions in their several fields. 
Another recent “Catholic Truth” 
publication tells of the foundation 
in England of the Convent of the 
Faithful Virgin, Norwood. The in- 
violability of marriage is treated in 
a story, Sovereign and Subject, by 
Miss Christmas. 

The International Catholic Truth 
Society presents Rev. Lucian John- 
ston’s After All What is Law? and 
two more Stories of the Sacraments, 
Holy Orders, and Extreme Unction, 
by Mary Agatha Gray (5 cents 
each). 

A tastefully printed translation 
of the beautiful ceremonial of the 
Church for the blessing and laying 
of corner stones is a welcome addi- 
tion to books of Catholic ritual in 
the vernacular. It is appropriately 
offered as a Souvenir of the Solemn 
Ceremony of Blessing and Placing 
the First Foundation Stone of the 
Sacred Heart Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Pittsburgh Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 15 cents). 
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How many Catholics know that we have a Catholic short story 
magazine which offers the best fiction in the market? 


The ideal companion for trip, for voyage, for week-end, or holiday. 
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Open Letter ° "3" The Catholic World 


We presume that you have finished reading the present 
number of the magazine. Do you not agree with us, and with 
a host of our appreciative subscribers, that Tue CatHotic 
Woruip is worthy of the attention of all intelligent and die- 
criminating readers? 

Surely we spare nothing in our efforts to make it so. Onur 
articles are written invariably by those who have the double 
qualification of a thorough knowledge of their subject, and an 
excellent literary style. 

Our poems are, we think, always distinctive and fre 
quently of surpassing beauty. 

Our short stories are selected from amongst thousands. 

The Editorial comment is vivid, energetic, timely. 

The Book Reviews are, without exception, the product of 
the pen of experts. 

The “Ball and the Cross,” “Nova et Vetera,” and “Foreign 
Periodicals” offer a deal of important miscellaneous informa- 
tion, briefly and readably presented. 

“Recent Events” will keep one au courant with those 
world happenings that have a particular bearing upon Cath- 
olic Thought and Catholic Life. 

All in all, we feel that Tate Catnoxic Wor.p is a more 
than ordinarily good magazine. 

We need, principally, a greatly increased number of sub- 
scribers. We are averse to seeking them through professional 
agencies, for reasons that it would be unpleasant to explain. 

Our best agents, and most loyal and effective advocates, 
are our regular readers. 

We ask you, therefore, if you value Tae Catuotic Worn, 

First, to subscribe if you have not already done s0; 

Second, to recommend the magazine to your friends; 

Third, to send us names and addresses of probable sub- 
seribers, preferably, though not necessarily, with permission 
to use your name. 

Finally, if you feel that you would care to join in our 
present campaign for new subscribers, we shall be happy to 
send you a number of subscription bianks, and explain how 


you may help us. Very trul 
THE PAULIST FATHERS, 
Publishers of Taz Carnouic Wortp, 
120 West 60th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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